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25r- The rise and fall of cargo insurance 
rates — for example from New York 
to Buenos Aires — tells the story 
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MAKING ONE-PIECE 


THERE’S NEWS on America’s shipways today... ; 
an amazing machine that unites steel plates without 
noise, fuss, sparks or visible are! A process that is 
helping to construct those marvels of speed, strength, 
safety, and carrying capacity...‘all-welded” ships! 
“Unionmelt” Welding... 


joins steel plates of any commercial thickness as much 


This process... known as 
as 20 times faster than any other similarly applicable 
method! And it produces uniformly high-quality welds! 

llow does it work? A special welding composition 5 ane 
“Lnionmelt™... flows from a hopper and blankets the 
joined. Within this granulated mixture, 


intense concentrated heat is generated by electric cur- 


edees to be 


rent. A bare metal electrode and the edues being welded 
are melted and fused. Some of the “Lnionmelt™ melts 
and remains as a temporary protective coating over the 
weld. The process is completely automatic. Special appa- 
ratus feeds the “Lnionmelt,” the welding rod, and the 
electri current, Speed and current values are adjusted 
by an operator. 

“Lnionmelt” welding is also speeding up the construc- 
tion of fighting tanks and chemical tanks... artillery 


SUITS FOR SHIPS! 


pressure vessels and loco- 


and all kinds 


mounts and aircraft parts... 
motive boilers... pipe and pipe lines... 
of heavy mechanical equipment. 

Working with this unique process is an astoundingly 
fast Linde method of preparing steel plates for welding. 
White-hot oxy-acetylene flames... cutting simultane- 
ously at different angles... bevel and square-up steel 
plates as fast as they are needed! Together, these two 
processes are speeding up the fabrication of key equip- 
ment at a remarkable rate. 

Many vears of research into welding, flame-cutting. 
flame-fabricating, and flame-conditioning of metals hav 
viven Linde engineers a vast store of useful knowledu 
about these methods. Have vou a war production prob- 
lem which might be solved by this “know how”? 

The important advances in the cutting. conditioning and fabrication 
made by The Linde Air Products Company have been facilitated by collabor 


with lL nion Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories. lnc.. and bv the met 


lurgicval experience of Electro Metallurgical Company—which companies alsé 


are L nits of Union Carvide and Carbon Corporation. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES: New York, N.Y. Offices in Principal Cities 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


— 


Buy Bonds for Guns, Planes, Tanks, Ships— 
Bonds for Victory! 


Guns, guns, guns... speaking the only 
language the Axis understands. Part of 
what it takes to win this all-out war. 
Dollars, too, are fire-power. War 
Bonds build guns . . . build planes, 


tanks, ships. If you can’t fight, buy 


Bonds. Buy regularly, every pay day 

. not just now and then. Re-figure 
your budget... spend /ess to buy more 
Bonds. Fight as hard with your dollars 
as American boys are fighting with 


their lives. 
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One-man arsenal 


Pound for pound the United States 
Ranger is probably the “fightingest” 
man on earth, 

He’s tough. He’s smart. And he’s 
armed to the teeth with every lethal 
weapon aman can carry. He should 
he, for his will be a hard assignment. 

To outfit these Rangers requires 
the production facilities of many 
factories. To keep these factories 
producing at top speed calls for the 
uninterrupted operation of their 
power-plant equipment. 

Helping to keep power equip- 
ment in safe working order is the 
big war job of Hartford Steam 


Boiler and its large staff of engi- 
neers and inspectors. From coast to 
coast, this Company’s field force 
helps patrol the industrial front 
... watching over boilers, turbines 
and engines for its policyholders... 
seeking to detect flaws and weak- 
nesses before accidents can happen. 

For seventy-six years, Hartford 
Steam Boiler has engaged in this 
exacting work. Today all of its 
experience and technical knowl- 
edge are serving 
American industry at 
a time when such ser- 


vice means the most. 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines * Electrical Equipment 
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HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


kiandards Program 


What WPB’s new assignments from 
ktabilizer Byrnes—to determine civilian 
eds, and simplify and standardize to 
he bone—really amount to is a directive 
» speed up an old job; the program 
uthned by Byrnes already has more 
han a six-months start. But it has 
“en shy on headlines, and that’s prin- 
ipally what makes it sound like a brand 
mew idea. 

WEB had simplified and standard- 
ied 66 groups of industrial and con- 
umer goods, wholly or in part. In the 
bopregate, such limitation orders cut 
12.200 sizes and types of baby car- 
I:ages, bicycles, dental burrs, hammers, 
tc, to 3,400 while saving 1,500,000 
ons of metal and 135,000,000 yd. of 
fabric. 

But the big fireworks are yet to come, 
snd Byrnes’s statement will look like 
the torch that sets them off. For WPB 
ow has 162 additional orders in the 
vorks and will issue them faster than 
eretofore. 

«Nothing Seems Irreducible—As for 
measuring civilian needs, WPB_ has 
thken a flier at that, too (as has OPA). 
Whether the measurements mean any- 
thing is something else again. The fact 
is, that the longer the war lasts, the 
greater become the reductions in what 
‘only a few weeks before had been con- 
sidered irreducible civilian requirements. 
At any rate, the paperwork and charts 
will be shuffled again. 


Where OPA Stands 


Significantly, Byrnes didn’t talk about 

standardization and simplification to 
)PA—which has also been tinkering 
with these jobs. It wasn’t necessary. 
VPB has the real power, but—equally 
amportant-WPB and Henderson’s Of- 
hee of Price Administration now see 
tye to eye on a topic that once caused 
p big rift. 
_ OPA’s old notion was that standard- 
tation must practically always mean 
laborate quip pestostion wherever 
the consumer was involved. That idea 
aded when Dr. Robert A. Brady re- 
signed from OPA and many of his 
enchmen departed with him. OPA 
‘ow agrees with WPB that standardiza- 
ion simply means identification of 
casurable characteristics in a product 
with or without labels) and emphasis 
bn interchangeable parts (notably in 
he industrial field). Standardization’s 
ittle brother—simplification—stands for 
utting out frills, as well as types and 
izes of minor importance. 
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“Comparison Models” 


OPA is perfectly happy to let WPB 
do the main job, so long as some meas- 
ure of consumer protection is created 
through “comparison models”—a desire 
greatly enhanced by Deputy Director 
Keezer’s survey of English experience. 
Object of having such models conform 
to OPA specifications is to give the con- 
sumer a standard of price and value by 
which to gage other items on the market. 

Clothing, the third biggest single 
component (after food and rent) in the 
cost-of-living statistics, will be the prin- 
cipal field he experimentation in this 
direction. Food already is deemed 
sufficiently graded and__ protected. 
There's little anyone can do now about 
standardizing shelter. So clothing, 
somewhat by default but mainly by the 
necessity of uncovering hidden price in- 
flation, is the candidate for ushering in 
comparison models. 


New Inflation Alarms 


The old skeleton of the “inflationary 
gap” is being rattled again—this time by 
Stabilizer Byrnes. How much pressure 
will there be against the price structure 
in 1943? 

Treasury Officials estimate the gross 
gap will be about $40,000,000,000. If 
savings run at a normal rate, if sale of 
war bends doesn’t falter, and, if mer- 
chants add to goods actually produced 
by pulling additional goods out of in- 
ventory, that $40,000,000,000 will 
shrink to $10,000,000,000 or $12,000,- 
000,000. That’s not an awful lot of 
pressure, and even some of that will be 
dissipated in inevitable price rises. 

@ Miscalculation—OPA is only mildly 
re because OPA badly 
miscalculated the “gap” for 1942 (Hen- 
derson’s figure of $17,000,000,000, at 
current reckoning, was $12,000,000,000 
too high). On the other hand, every- 
body agrees that if savings in 1943 aren’t 
normal, that is, if they run much less 
than $20,000,000,000, the price struc- 
ture will get a terrific strain. Apparently 
not willing to bank on the public’s fru- 
gality when money is as cheap as water, 
Byrnes is more than hinting that an- 
other $16,000,000,000 should be 
drained off by taxes and forced savings. 


Fresh Slants on Taxes 


There’s no chance, on the one hand, 
that Congress will hit 1942 incomes 
again or, on the other hand, that it will 
ride down the Treasury's opposition to 
suspending collection of taxes on 1942 


incomes in order to put all taxation im- 
mediately on a pay-as-you-go basis. Here 
are the probabilities: 

(1) Taxation of 1943 incomes will be 
put on a partial pay-as-you-go basis. 

(2) Forced savings are in the cards. 

(3) A general sales tax will be hard to 
down. 

It is hazardous, even futile, to at- 
tempt a further appraisal of the situa- 
tion at this time. Complexion of the 
new House indicates strengthening of 
adherence to “taxation for revenue 
only,” which will probably be reflected 
in the Ways and Means Committee, in 
which there will be a large turnover. 


Repair Priorities—Just Policy 


WPB is in a swivet over the deluge 
of queries that resulted from the bald 
announcement that the lofty Require- 
ments Committee had approved issu- 
ance of AA-1 priority ratings on repair 
and maintenance needs. 

Actually, nothing has happened yet 
The policy statement is just that—a pol- 
icy statement and nothing more. Only 
gradually will it show its effects in for- 
mal priority orders. 


Back to First View 


WPB has now returned to the view 
temporarily abandoned last June—that 
keeping existing essential equipment in 
operating condition is a matter of 

rst importance. Previous to the crea 
tion last June of the AA ratings, nearly 
all major industries had access to an 
A-l-a priority, then the highest, for 
maintenance and repair needs. But the 
double-A ratings were second-front rat 
ings, designed, originally at least, to pro 
duce armament quick for the African 
offensive. So, many of the repair ratings 
were not stepped up to the AA level 
But repairs can’t be deferred indefi 
nitely. 
@ Rigidly Selective-The new policy 
doesn’t mean that all repairs are sacred; 
it will be rigidly selective. Early benefi 
ciaries will be the utilities and extractive 
industries. Manufacturing firms operat- 
ing under PRP now have an AA-2-x or 
AA-1 rating on their own repair needs. 
But, in the first quarter of next year, 
manufacturers of parts for essential do 
mestic and industrial equipment will get 
high ratings. 


Labor Board Takes Everything 


You can now be sure that the War 
Labor Board will claim jurisdiction over 
wage and salary disputes affecting all in- 
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Safety of records is obtained by duplicating them — no 
This white rectangle will enclose one of your by storing in safes, filing cabinets or vaults. None of thes d 


8'/, by I! letterheads when reduced with can protect papers from the intense heat of a big fire. \ 
Microstat precision on microfilm. ...A single nsett] 


4-inch roll of Microstat safety microfilm wili Dublicati ° lee as f sti: 
hold” 6,400 letter size records, or 800 ene. uplicating on microfilm is your surest protection for , 


neering drawings, or 20,000 account cards. drawings, tracings, card records, minute books, ledger sheets 
and all documents vital to the life of your business. By M 


Microstat Microfilming is precision microfilming. It pro. 
duces incredibly accurate photographic images on tin 
microfilm. Still more remarkable are Microstat enlargements 
on paper, acetate or cloth — sharp-focus, clear-line, full-size 
reproductions of your originals. 


To Presidents 


—and all executives responsible 
for preservation of business 
in these perilous times — 

W r t ne write "hi 
t bi 


Microstat is the only microfilm service which provides, ; 
OaTd, 


in a single contract, the twin necessities of protection by Jj” 

duplication and quick replacement after loss. Microstat wipes hook 
out possibility of loss of business or shut-down of produc. J }oard 
tion which could be caused by disappearance of vital records; JJ me 
as by fire, explosion, sabotage or other disaster. pany | 
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Records Replaced At No Cost to You 
Hei 
You need no equipment, no extra’ be stored for absolute “all-risk” ton m 
employees, to get Microstat service. safety in a $25-a-year bank safety 
Trained Microstat operators bring deposit box. 
special ultra-precision thousand- 
pound camera and lights to your 
plant or office. 
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COAST-TO-COAST 
Complete Microstat Plants and 
technical staffs in these cities: 


MIDWEST NEW ENGLAND 
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MICROSTAT CORPORATION OF OHIO MICROSTAT CORP'N OF NEW ENGLAND 
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ords being duplicated photograph- 
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ystries and all employees, regardless of 
he relationship of the companies’ busi- 
«ss to the prosecution of the war. 

Final decision was made after J. S. 
piche & Co., big stock and commodity 
roker, and four New York title com- 
nies had challenged the right of the 
hard to pass On wage and union security 
jisputes with their organized employees. 
Basis of its ruling was Roosevelt's Sta- 
pilization Order of Oct. 3, which spe- 
cifically extended the functions of the 
hoard “to cover all industries and all 


employees. 


¢ Other Issues Open—The board did not 


~ Not le finally on the contention that this 
hese HBy.as designed to cover only wage and 
ulary questions, since it referred other 
ysettled issues to the parties for direct 
for fag negotiations, and then to the New York 
Stite Mediation Board. 
leets 
By Military Order Only 
pro- [aking Montgomery Ward at its 
tiny jg vord, the War Labor Board at midweek 
its referred to the White House—for such 
ay ction as the President deems appropri- 
size te under his war powers—the case in 


vhich the company had refused to ac- 

pt a maintenance-of-membership or- 
des, MBdcr by WLB. It’s word, sent to the 
by board, was that if the President, “as 
Commander-in-Chief in time of war,” 
should direct Ward’s to accept the 
board’s ruling—rather than proceed to 
ds; # inmediate disciplinary action—the com- 

pany would comply. 


C1.O. “After” Kaiser 


a Henry J. Kaiser once told a Washing- 
" ton meeting that a smart employer could 


‘ety B® void labor trouble by operating under 
i closed shop. Now Kaiser’s closed shop 

o contracts are getting him into deep 

se water, and he may be prepared to revise 
his advice. 

yon é ° 

ant Before Kaiser even gets a plant built, 


tat Jee Signs a elosed shop agreement with 
ten fae ‘he American Federation of Labor. Furi- 
us, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
sitions has asked the National Labor 


ns Relations Board to set aside all the 
- Kaiser “sweetheart agreements” (page 
1.) 119). Charging collusion and discrimina- 
he tory discharge of men who refused to pay 
fe) B® or A.V.L. work permits, the C.1.O. main- 
- tains that, in Portland at least, Kaiser 


has flagrantly violated the Wagner Act. 
* Hearing Expected—NLRB has been 
investigating the charges, and has set a 
Dec. 14 Portland hearing at which the 
Kaiser labor policies will be put on trial. 
If C.1.0. allegations can be proved, con- 
tracts will have to be torn up, discharged 
workers reinstated with back pay, and an 
clection held to determine which union 
“aS a majority of employees. All of 
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which may add up to havoc of a kind 
that would upset the streamlined Kaiser 
launching schedules (page 18). 


Skeptical Reorganization 


Few in Washington are inclined to 
question the administrative beauty of 
the over-all Office of War Mobilization 
which the war agency reorganization bill 
now before Congress would create (page 
128). Even fewer expect that the meas- 
ure will get anywhere. 

@ Pattern Set—Its proposal to set up an 
Office of Production and Supply, unit- 
ing the job of the present War Produc- 
tion Board and the procurement func- 
tions of the armed services, would have 
the biggest practical effect if the bill 
went through—and the day is past when 


much excitement can be stirred up over 
this issue. 

Che pattern of procurement, for bet 
ter or worse, has now pretty well jelled, 
and transfer of the procurement powet 
to civilian hands couldn’t make much 
difference. ‘The Administration made 
its decision on this last January when 
Donald Nelson was organizing WPB 
And critics of the present war organiza 
tion are not the ones to maintain that 
its history encourages a belief in 
man control as the solution of all prob 
lems. 


One 


Gasoline for War 


Long beset motorists in the East 
Coast rationed zone now have to give 
up part of their precious pittance to 


Salesman to Sell CMP 


Harold Boeschenstein has been 

snatched from the presidency of 
Owens-Corning Tiberglas to take on 
the job of selling industry on the 
virtues of the War Production 
Board’s new Controlled Miatcrials 
Plan (BW—Nov.7’42,p15). His tough 
task will be to educate manufacturers 
on how the plan works and to get 
it into full operation by tle deadline 
date, July 1, 1943. 
e Sales Background—Mr. Bocschen- 
stein has an important selling job 
of his own in a fast-developing new 
field, and Washington hears that it 
took the persuasive intervention of 
Bernard Baruch to pull him away 
from his war and postwar interests 
in the multiplication of uses for the 
Fiberglas into which Owens-Illinois 
and Corning Glass Works put their 
joint subsidiary in 1938. 

He came up to the presidency of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas by way of 
the sales departments of Illinois Glass 
Co. and Owens-Illinois, preceded by 
plant operating jobs, a maintenance- 
of-way assignment in the Illinois Ter- 
minal (short line in southern IIli- 
nois), work in his father’s Edwards- 
ville (Ill.) bank, and service as a 
private, later artillery lieutenant, in 
the first World War. 

e@ Lecture Series—As Mr. Boeschen- 
stein goes into WPB to be director 
of a new CMP division under J. A. 
Krug, the first of a series of education 
and pone seminars with manu- 
facturers has been called for New 
York next week. To get these roll- 
ing, 70 men were put through a 
course in CMP by the Inquiries, In- 
struction, and Service Branch of the 


new division—headed by Courtney 
Johnson of Studebaker. ‘These 70 
missionaries were sent to WPB ficld 
offices and are now giving intensive 
four-day courses to field priority spe 
cialists, who will conduct the sem 
inars. 

e@ Lots of Literature—Further to in- 
sure that no one fails to understand 
CMP, WPB has hired the Ross-Royd 
agency of Detroit to prepare a volume 
explaining the working of the plan 
in 125 colored charts. Another 
scheme is a series of CMP Primers— 
one for prime contractors, one for 
subcontractors, etc. ‘There’s even 
some thought of hiring high-priced 
advertising talent to tour the country 


making CMPep talks. 
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| keep the motorized forces rolling in 
North Africa. Gasoline has been scarce 
and getting scarcer on the seaboard for 
| months; reserves now must be built for 
military requirements. 
That’s at the bottom of this week’s 
1eduction in the value of the “A” ration 
| coupon from four gallons to three. 
| e Due Anyhow—Yet the cut probably 
would have come soon even without the 
new military supply problem. The fuel 
oil situation has been getting increas- 
| ingly desperate in the East, and gasoline 
users, in the less vital position, were due 
| to get it in the neck (BW —Nov.7'42, 
| p19). The Office of the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, determined to whack off an- 
other 139,000 bbl. of petroleum prod- 
ucts daily in the East, proposes to get 
80,000 bbl. of this out of them. 


Crisis Signal 


Indicative of the fuel oil crisis was 

OPA’s warning to owners of office build- 

_ ings, hotels, and apartmerrts to convert 

to coal by Jan. 20 or have a mighty valid 
excuse. 

Residential fuel oil consumers are ex- 
empt from the convert-by-Jan.-20 order 
but may shortly be told that they can’t 
get even their allotted 663% quota. 


Evidence Against Submarines 


When marine underwriters again cut 
war risk insurance rates on Atlantic car- 
| goes a few days ago—to about half what 

they were in August—the action showed, 
more clearly than could any announce- 
ment from Secretary Knox, that the sub- 
marine menace is being licked. For on 
| accurate appraisal of shiplane perils, the 
existence of marine insurance is based. 
e The Rates Talk—For instance, New 
| York-Buenos Aires rates reached a high 
of 25% in the last two weeks of August, 
are now at 124% (see cover). Gulf of 
Mexico shipments, for example New 
Orleans to Havana, are currently 74% 
compared with 15% in August. That 
the submarine menace in the Pacific is 
page sony 3 small is shown by the rate 
on the long San Francisco to Australia 
run, 74%, unchanged since June. 


Draft Boards, Take Notice 


Selective Service officials are hoping 
| that local draft boards will be sophisti- 
| cated enough to realize that Roosevelt’s 
| ban on occupational deferments for fed- 
_ eral workers was an in-and-out proposi- 

tion aimed to undercut congressional 
criticism. 

F. D. R.’s move wasn’t intended to 

interfere with deferment of industrial 
| workers, but some local boards, in revolt 


| against drafting married men while de- 


ferring single war workers, will 
support for their position. Ho, 
whole trend in Selective Servi: 
War Manpower Commission 

emphasis on occupation rathe 
pendency, and, if necessary, lo 
will be instructed that the pre 

still stands. 

But it will be hard to prev 
of enlistment from war plant 
followed Gen. Hershey’s wan 
occupational deferments are te 


Friendly Takeover 


Republic Steel’s mill at 
Mich. (it’s generally known a 
Steel Co.) hasn’t done well 
strike some years ago. Republi 
ing to sell, despite the fact 
dozen-year old property has an 
geog graphic al location right in 
of the auto territory, 
a willing and anxious buver. 

Consequently, the government 
tered what is described by bot 


as a friendly condemnation suit si 


to secure an impartially est 
price. ‘The mill, according to wi 
rumors, will be converted to pri 
of aluminum products. Littl 
machinery (most modern iten 
4-high stand mill and an electro 

for gal anizing sheets) could b« 
f: fabric: iting aluminum products. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 
Appeasement seems to be In t] 
was followed by 


umbrella production by 70% 


and Uncle San 


He a 
) 


can. Opening of the African canny 
a WPB order cutti: 


Government Printing Office is bus 
printing 900,000,000 ration books fo: 


use next year. This is at the rate of 
books twice a year for each indi 
Meat and canned goods are sur 
dairy products very probable in 
half; 

Public ownership advocates 


‘fare well in the elections but are « 


ing on wartime tax rates to fight 
battle for them. They 


investors will desert the ship. 


thy 
LEERY 


clothes maybe in second halt 


figure that t 
rate of return will be forced so low 


OPA is trying to convince manu 


turers and distributors that the 
why it makes its orders so comp 


is so that consumers won't get wis 


trade practices and profits. 


The Treasury this week gave its bk 


ing to the Senate bill authorizing 
government-owned silver to 
when recommended by Donald Ne! 


Morgenthau wants no less than 50 


oz., says his average cost is 484¢. 


in -_ 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . 2... 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... . ©... 1... eee cece e eee cece ees 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks. acini oh cameleame aaa NIC nod 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily 4 av. in | thousands)... 
Electric Power Output (million -kilowatt-hours) . BE ae Ne ae 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... .. 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)......... 2.2.2... eee eee eens 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) . 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). . - 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................0.00045 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)... .... 0... en 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). . Ieee eee 
:Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, DN, x avs.n bd ebew dh bee eerie < eee as oe 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). 5 gid ORE AE tot wg oO aes 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)................... dav sihrcte ante oe aedadecia 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib. ). Pe Ae Ne ee 
{Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). . EEA, EOE TT 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New I 5.515, dared ene, sheds hdloce ee beatae d 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..... 0.0.6... ce eee eee 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ s). af 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s). 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable). . s0 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... . knees re 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks......... 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.... . 
U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks...................... 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)....... ae 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series). . 

* Preliminary, week ended November 14th, t Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


75.4 
4.24% 
2.79% 
2.33% 
1.28% 
1.00% 
3-3% 


28,927 
37,691 
6,359 
911 
24,027 
3,323 
2,400 
4,917 


Preceding 
Week 


188.0 


99.6 
+20,180 
$27,605 

3,762 
3,838 
1,937 


87 

61 
$14,312 
t415% 
136 


233.2 
155.6 
188.0 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.22 
3.74¢ 
19.43¢ 
$1.238 
22.50¢ 


76.2 
4.23% 
+2.79% 

2.33% 
1.28% 
1.00% 
3-i% 


28,593 
37,924 
6,314 
1,034 
24,120 
3,359 
2,120 
4,680 


Month 
Ago 


187.7 


101.0 
20,225 
$24,529 
3,717 


12.000¢ 
$1.20 
3.74¢ 
18.96¢ 
$1.240 
22.50¢ 


74.5 
4.24% 
2.80% 
2.33% 
1.28% 
1.00% 
4-1% 


28,183 
35,908 
6,353 
802 
22,149 
3,495 
2,713 
4,042 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


6 Months 
Ago 


177.9 


99.2 
21,800 
$44,317 
3,357 
3,484 
1,903 


79 

61 
$11,861 
+6% 
215 


232.3. 


153.4 
185.7 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.16 
3.74¢ 
20.08¢ 
$1.254 
22.50¢ 


62.7 
4.27% 
2.85% 
2.36% 
1.04% 
1.00% 

4% 


25,241 
31,222 
6,669 
828 
16,576 
3,645 
2,925 
2,612 


Yeor 
Ago 


161.2 


97.0 
92,990 
$15,507 
3,348 
4,087 
1,894 


$19. 17 
12.000¢ 
$1.13 
3.50¢ 
16.39¢ 
$1.283 
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To managers of war plants—large or small—who want to 


know what they can do with their present lighting equip- 


ment to increase wartime proauction.. save time..energy: 


HE Lamp Department of General Electric has taken on 
a bigger job than making and selling lamps—though 
we are still doing both. 


As one of our contributions to winning the war, we want to 
place our practical knowledge and experience on lighting 
for production at the disposal of any plant with war work. 


This help costs you nothing . . . and to bring it to you 
quickly and effectively, our trained lighting personnel, 
located all over the country, is at your service . . . whether 


your war plant is 100 square feet or 1,000,000. 


This advice does not necessarily mean buying new fixtures 
or even lamps. It means, for the most part, practical sugges- 
tions on getting more out of your present equipment. Many 
of the things which can be done are simple. Yet they may 


increase usable light by as much as 50%! Things such as these: 
1. Soap and water—on a regular cleaning schcdule. 
2. Right size bulbs in present fixtures. 
3. Moving present lighting fixtures, to fit new demands 
4. Supplementary lighting—for the most critical seeing 
operations such as inspections. 
5. Light-colored walls to reduce light absorption; light. 
colored finishes on machinery to increase visibility. 
6. New lighting installations recommended only when 
absolutely necessary. 
Call G-E and they will place a trained wartime lighting 
counsellor at your service. Perhaps the suggestions he may 
make will help you save precious manhours, increase safety, 
reduce eyestrain and fatigue. Why not find out? Reach fora 
telephone and call the nearest G-E lamp office, listed below. 


ATLANTA . WAlInut 9767 
BOSTON .. HAncock 1680. . 
BUFFALO . . LAfayette 7194 
CHICAGO . . HArrison 5430 
CLEVELAND . CHerry 1010 
DALLAS . LD 224 

DENVER 

DETROIT 


Red Rock Bldg. 

United Shoe Machinery Bldg. 
Genesee Bldg. 

842 S. Canal St. 
Williamson Bldg. 

General Electric Bldg. 
Merchandise Mart 

Book Tower 

ST. LOUIS 


For Wartime Lighting Help . . . Here’s where to ‘‘Call G-E Lamp” 
See your phone book for G-E Lamp offices in other principal citics 


CHestnut 8920 
Or call your local electric service company or G-E Lamp supplier for helpful advice. 


KANSAS CITY .. 
LOS ANGELES . . 
MINNEAPOLIs . . 
NEW YORK 
OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA. . 


- Victor 7671 « 2100 Wyandotte St. 
- Michigan 8851 Edison Bldg. 
. GRanville 7286 . . Northwestern Terminal 
Wickersham 2-6300. . 570 Lexington Ave. 
Higate 7340 1614 Campbell St. 
. KINgsley 3336 Mitten Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH .. . . FAirfax 7911 .601 E. General Robinson St. 
PORTLAND BEacon 2101 . . . Oregon Transfer Bldg. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL Q@QELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Xmas Marks the Date 


Shoppers out early with plenty to spend and sales soar. 
But steep cuts in civilian supply, widespread rationing, and sharp 
income-control due afterwards. War output nears peaks. 


War news—this time of a smashing 
victory in the Solomons—captured the 
business headlines again this week. And, 
the battle’s evidence that we are strongly 
outscoring the enemy in vital cruiser and 
aircraft carrier categories while our ship- 
yards are vastly outbuilding Japan's, 
promised new American offensive su- 
periority before long. . 

But, with Tunisia and Libya still the 
current fronts for British-American op- 
erations in the European theatre, and 
with Secretary Knox warning that the 
Japs will be back to attack Guadalcanal 
again, it is clear that no overwhelming 
shift in the strategic situation is im- 
mediately in the oles, 


Early Shopping Heavy 

And meanwhile, new severe readjust- 
ments for the civilian economy shaping 
up at home were highlighted, by con- 
trast, in bulging pre-Christmas sales sta- 
tistics. Consumers are not only buying 
more of everything they can lay hands 
on, but they are doing gift shopping 
earlier this year. The result in recent 
weeks has been a 15% to 20% increase 
in department store sales over 1941. 
With the gains founded in record con- 
sumer purchasing power, retailers are 
confident that total Christmas volume 
will be the best ever. 

But the day of war reckoning will not 
be long delayed. Since department store 
prices are only some 5% higher than a 
year ago, it is evident that the primary 
bulge in dollar sales is due to increased 
physical volume, and that current heavy 
movement of “soft goods” is coming 
in large measure out of stocks. Depart- 
ment store inventories, on the decline 
since July, are now being quickly eaten 
up. 

Curtailment Signs 


Hence the move by Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Byrnes this week 
asking the War Production Board to 
determine minimum civilian needs and 
to standardize and simplify civilian prod- 
ucts. For with stockpiles off and with 
the war economy cutting further into 
civilian supply—consumption of metals 
was this week forbidden for another 
batch of kitchen utensils—widespread 
rationing of even soft goods looms big- 
ger for the middle months of 1943. 

Other signs fit the pattern for tighter 
restrictions after Christmas. Already, 
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Eastern A-card gas rations have been cut 
25%. Again, the implications of a 
European offensive for a stepped-up war 
drain on food supplies now are causing 
Office of Price Administration rationers 
to speed their food controls (page 15); 
and this week Fowler Harper of the 
War Manpower Commission warned the 
fur trade convention that the WMC 
would deliberately “raid’’ manpower 
from luxury lines—naming furs, cos- 
metics, and amusements, as examples. 


Warning on Taxes 

These cuts in supply imply the need 
for added control over surplus income, 
too. And the OES is now reportedly in- 
jecting itself into the tax picture with a 
staff drawing up proposals for the next 
Congress. Administratively, of course, 


the OES is charged with responsibility 
over purchasing power. And, tactically, 
it may prove smart for the Administra 
tion to circumvent strained ‘Treasury 
Congress relations with a new vehick 
for its proposals. Economically, the 1 
ported OES plan for a $16,000,000,000 
tax-forced savings measure is very like 
some congressional leaders’ suggestions 
hitherto—very unlike the ‘Treasury's orig 
inal scheme for spending taxes. 


Hitting War Stride 


While readjustment of the civilian 
economy has still far to go, the war 
production program is really coming into 
its own. And, as the year-end approaches, 
output peaks are in sight. 

Metal-capacity expansion programs, 
which the Reconstruction Finance Corp 
this week reported as having cost over 
$2,000,000,000 of its funds to promote, 
are due for completion by mid-194 
Successful introduction of the Con 
trolled Materials Plan by then should 
have accomplished its goal of making 
the most of materials in terms of end 
products. And curtailment of constru 
tion and other “indirect’” war demand 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
WAR EXPENDITURES AND LEND-LEASE 
6 
= U. S. War Expenditures 
© 4 
a 
c 
° 
a 
°° 
c 2 ‘4 . 
2 
© Lend-Lease Goods Transferred 
and Services Rendered 
0 l a ro ee a Se | me 7 a 
as = Se ae eS Ss Se a ee oe ee a ae oe ee ae a a 
19 41 1942 
Dota. Wor Production Boord, Lend-Lease Administration © Business weex 


The astounding thing about the above 
chart—on first glance—is not the new 
record for war expenditures or even 
the sharp rise in lend-lease (page 15) 
in October, but rather the enormous 
spread between the two curves. Such 
direct comparison is, however, mis- 
leading as to the relative emphasis on 
military aid to our allies. September- 


October war expenditures of over 
$11,000,000,000 included nearly $3,- 


000,000,000 for construction; well over 
$1,000,000,000 for pay and subsistence 
of our armed forces; heavy amounts 
for naval vessels, raw materials, and 
prepayments on uncompleted produc- 
tion. On purely military production 
items, the $918,000,000 for lend-lease 
in the two months represents a higher 
percentage than the 14% direct rela- 
tion between the lend-lease and war 
spending totals would indicate. 


13 


—to release supplies for output of “di- 
rect” weapons—will likewise have run 
much of its course by the middle of 
1943. 

Therefore, the pace of advance in war 
expenditures—direct as well as indirect 
—is tending to flatten (Outlook Chart). 
Direct munitions output will gain more 
sharply for a longer period. But—grant- 
ing that war production may never sto 
advancing—the cream will soon be o 
the rise. 


8-K Means Planes 


Incidentally, there’s a real bite in the 
present policy of putting aircraft produc- 
tion ahead of all other war work. The so- 
called 8-K schedule—highest of several 
alternative production programs for 
1943 has been definitely adopted. 

Much of the industry is skeptical 
about the possibility of fulfilling the 
schedule, but material allotments under 
Production Requirements Plan are be- 
ing made up to the full requirements 
of the schedule. 


RUBBER SPRINGS FOR ARMY 


Unless you saw the “torsilastic” 
spring (top left) at B. F. Goodrich 
Co.’s New York World's Fair exhibit 
(top right) and were further enlight- 
ened by a close-up of an installation 
on a test car (bottom), it would be 
hard to guess where it is beginning 
to be used on military combat cars. 
The spring is simply a steel cylinder 


Mines Seek Men 


Draft deferment, freeze in 
present jobs, and furloughing of 
soldiers help, but operators still 
have their troubles. 


Manpower is still the biggest, but by 
no means the only, problem confronting 
operators of the western nonferrous 
metal mines—producers of copper, lead, 
zinc, tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, 
etc. Four hundred of them met this 
week at Salt Lake City in the Metal 
Mine War Conference of the American 
Mining Congress, a working convention 
with no industrial exhibits, no salesmen, 
no horseplay. 

@ Goals for Next Year—Grim groups 
huddled until far into the night as they 
hammered it out, toe-to-toe, with re- 
gional ofhcers of the War Production 
Board and other federal officials. And 
they heard Col. C. V. Morgan of the 


and shaft with rubber filling the space 
between. Either shaft or cylinder 
can be held in fixed position and the 
other member connected by arms to 
the axle of a wheel. All the springing 
is accomplished by the twisting move- 
ment in the rubber, which stands up 
for long periods without breakage or 
need for adjustment (70,000 trouble- 
free miles on a test car)—hence its 
adoption for combat service. 


Army and Navy Munitions Board 
third more ore in 1943 than in 

for ore tonnages such as antimony 
000; chromite, 900,000: mangan: 
mercury, each 1,400,000; tu: 
30,000; molybdenum, 13,000,00; 

dium, 4,000,000 to 5,000,000: 
270,000,000; beryl, 5,000; zinc 
000,000. 

The government has moved re 
with varying success, to stanch the } 
ing of manpower from the mines 
successful move to date apparent 
been the furloughing of 4,250 s 
drawn from the mining industr 
@ Results So Far—“We got 150, 
President D. D. Moffat of Utah 
of the furloughed soldiers, “and 
perintendents say they’re doing 
All manpower moves together hay 
parently added about 2,500 m 
Montana copper mines, 1,600 in 
zona. ‘That’s real aid.” 

Apparently the furloughed soldic: 
doing more than digging ore. Con 
ously, they're cutting down the 
rate of absenteeism. They’re saying, it 
effect, “Come on, you guys; if you'd 
been out there with a gun, you'd knoy 
how this stuff is needed. Here’s where 
the bullets start.” 

The operators claim that closing of 
the gold mines has brought hardly any 
miners into strategic-metal production 
Vociferous Senator Pat McCarran of Ne 
vada, dueling from the floor with Brig 
Gen. Frank J. McSherry, operation 
director for the War Manpower (¢ 
mission, called the gold mine closing a 
foolish flop, said only 100 gold miners 
out of 4,000 had gone to strategic mines 
e Some Statistics—Gen. McSherry 
said complete manpower priorities are 
inevitable) declared 1,300 gold miners 
had been displaced, that 715 had regis- 
tered for work in other mines, and that 
300 already actually were in new jobs. 
Moreover, he asserted the saving in ma- 
terials for mining was more important 
than the freeing of men. 

Ihe order freezing miners in their 

jobs, except through the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, operators agree, has largely 
stopped drifting and piracy. But it also 
has cut off the flow of new men to the 
mines. Similarly, the $l-a-day wage 
boost in Idaho and Utah is holding 
some labor, but it has also jammed mar- 
ginal operators right up against the in- 
flexible price ceilings with the result that 
exploration and development are being 
neglected. 
e@ Must Look Ahead—This lack of devel- 
opment is more important than it may 
sound. Ore bodies must be blocked out 
far in advance in the interest of efficient, 
economical mining. 

General complaint is about the com- 
petition of high wages on war jobs. Gen. 
McSherry contends, however, that the 
West is only short 3,400 experienced 
miners now as against 8,000 two months 
ago. 
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Africa Rewrites Food Program 


First home-front result of invasion is Washington order 
to raise all estimates on 1943 food requirements as strategic 
move in preparation for reconquest of Axis-occupied Europe. 


Get ready to take a new slant on 
Washington’s old slogan, “Food will 
win the war and write the peace.” 

Prior to the American invasion of 

North Africa, it was interpreted to 
mean that food would win the war by 
filling the stomachs of United Nation 
mics and civilian populations. With 
the American army occupying points 
from which to take off into starving 
Southern Europe, it now means that 
food will be used as a weapon of offen- 
sive warfare, political and military. 
e Estimates for Conquest—On a direc- 
tive from President Roosevelt, the 
Agriculture Department, the State De- 
partment, and the Lend-Lease Admin- 
stration have been working feverishly 
for ten days to revise estimates of 1943 
government food requirements. 

North Africa itself is virtually self- 
sustaining so far as food is concerned, 
but Washington is looking at it as a 
base for invading—and immediately 
feeding—the starved states of Axis-occu- 
pied Europe. Political strategists see 
America’s food winning friends where 
Germany has failed abysmally to do so. 
Food, moving in with the troops, is to 
sell democracy along with deliverance. 
e Dehydrated Vegetables, for Example— 
The week before the U. S. invasion of 
North Africa, Agriculture Department 
officials estimated that the government 
would require one-fifth of the nation’s 
total food production in 1943 for mili- 
tary and lend-lease purposes. ‘This 
would have represented a 50% increase 
in the total of government requirements 
over this year. Now, however, no one 
is willing to hazard a guess as to the 
total 1943 requirements. Estimates in 
individual lines have gone up to what 
some officials describe as astronomical 
figures. For example, the sky has been 
declared the limit on the amounts of 
dehydrated vegetables that the govern- 
ment will be able to use during the next 
year. 

During the last war, cereals and 
grains constituted the major U. S. con- 
tribution toward feeding the allied na- 
tions. Thus far in this war, U. S. ship- 
ments have been concentrated on ani- 
mal proteins—dairy products, eggs, and 
meats. More recently, lend-lease re- 
quirements for fats and oils have been 
growing—notably in the case of butter 
for Russia, 

*lrom the Surpluses—New plans for 
feeding * ny, seo more closely 
resemble those of the First World War. 
Whereas the foods that have been 
shipped to date to England and Russia 
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have primarily been designed to com- 
plete a nutritious diet, the first need 
for newly-freed territories will be foods 
designed to raise the people from a star- 
vation level. This means cereals and 
grain products—our most plentiful sup- 
ply. Just how long the huge U. S. 
surplus of wheat and other grain prod- 
ucts will last under a program of feeding 
starving European nations is already a 
matter of lively speculation in Wash- 
ington. 

However, the expanded lend-lease 
food program involves the sharing of 
relatively scarce foods as well as of sur- 
plus ones, so it will inevitably accelerate 
rationing. 


@ May Speed Rationing—The Office of 


Price Administration had _ original 
planned to start the point system of 
food rationing after the first of th 
year, trying it out on meats first and 
then moving slowly on to other class 
of foods. ‘The idea was to climinate 
mistakes and improve the program on 
the basis of expenence gained from meat 
rationing. Now OPA may have to 
plunge right in, following meat with 
dairy products, fats and oils, and even 
canned foods in rapid order. 

The dairy picture already is set 
and official discussions of rationing po 
sibilities are in progress. Storage stock 
of butter have reached near-record low 
from the impact of lend-lease, militar 
and civilian buying. One trouble is that 
price ceilings and increased incom 
have kept more civilians in the butter 
market than ever before at this time of 
the year. 

@ Jam on Dried Skim Milk—Spray-prox 
ess dried skim milk offers an example 
of why rationing or other forms of 
drastic distribution-control are necessar 
to support the lend-lease program. ‘There 


TOPSIDE FOR LEND-LEASE 


Not only tanks and guns but also food 
and railroad equipment brought Octo- 
ber lend-lease shipments to a record 
total of $915,000,000. The present 
level of lend-lease shipments contrasts 
with a total of $169,000,000 at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. A four-month 
aggregate of $2,713,000,000 in goods 


and services went to allied nations at 
a time when preparation of the Afri 
can Campaign was taxing supply facili 
ties. Announcing that military items 
made up two-thirds of the October 
total, President Roosevelt emphasized 
the parallel importance of nonwar 
goods, like the narrow-gauge locomo 
tive (above) in aiding the war effort 
of other United Nations. 


are two processes of making dried skim 
milk—spray and roller. ‘The  spray- 
process product is easier to use in baking 
—g- manufacture of other foods, but it 
is also easier to reconstitute for con- 
sumer use. For the latter reason, Eng- 
land has asked for spray-process skim, 
and the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration has found it difficult to 
comply. ‘To untangle this situation, 
WPB gave a directive to the Agriculture 
Department permitting Secretary Wick- 
ard to issue an order freezing 90% of 
the nation’s spray-process production to 
fill government requirements. 

One result of the new lend-lease 
plans will be the development of gov- 
ernment stockpiles of processed foods. 
This may lead to a situation where our 
people will be getting reduced rations 
of certain foods at the same time that 
large stocks of these foods are stored 
in warehouses scattered all over the 
country. 
© Stockpile Tipoff—Tipoff on the gov- 
ernment’ s stockpiling program is the 
fact that the lointiad Marketing 
Administration recently asked for bids 
from warehouses on charges for storing 
and handling the following food com- 
modities: canned fruits and vegetables, 
evaporated milk, soups, juices, stews, 
fish and meat, flour and cereals, dried 
eggs, dried milk, dried beans and peas, 
sugar, cornstarch, and Army biscuits. 

AMA already has modest stockpiles 

of certain foods. From the beginning 
of lend-lease to the end 6f September, 
1942, it bought 60,000,000 pounds of 
oleomargarine. During the same time, 
it delivered for shipment to the United 
Nations only 20,000,000 pounds. The 
rest must be stockpiled, for AMA is 
blocked on any domestic distribution 
by the butter-margarine political fight. 
@ Stimulus to Saving—Another result of 
the new lend-lease plans will be increas- 
ing government emphasis on the need 
to save food. “Save food’’ campaigns 
similar to those of the last war can be 
expected in the near future. Restau- 
rants, institutions, and housewives will 
be urged to prepare only the exact 
amounts of foods actually needed at any 
given time and to re-use left-overs. 
@ Buying Streamlined—In getting ready 
for the new program, the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration has stream- 
lined its buying organization. Origi- 
nally, all AMA buying was handled by a 
centralized purchasing branch, which 
had to maintain laision with branches 
handling all the other problems con- 
nected with lend-lease food. Under the 
reorganization, each major food group 
will have a branch of its own in AMA to 
do the whole job—buying and every- 
thing else. In addition, AMA has set 
certain specific days in every week and 
month when it will accept offers of cer- 
tain basic foods. Thus, every prospec- 
tive seller will know when to offer his 
food to the government. 
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Hold That Query! 


Internal Revenue offices 
being established regionally to 
act upon applications for salary 
boosts—or cuts. 


Regulations governing salary increases 

and the procedure to be followed by em- 
ployers where authorization by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is necessary or 
advisable soon will be down in black 
and white. Employers contemplating 
salary boosts should sit tight until the of- 
ficial instructions are available and re- 
gional offices, which will handle the job, 
are opened. 
e@ Offices Opening—A Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Unit is being organized in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau’s Washington 
headquarters. This unit has handled a 
few of the applications pouring in from 
employers in recent weeks, but most of 
them will be referred to regional offices. 
A regional office has been opened in 
New York and others will be opening 
soon in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
There will be others for a probable total 
of ten. 

Regulations, which are getting their 
final polishing, are a detailed, more ex- 
plicit rendering of Stabilization Director 


BACK TO THE HORSE 


No automobilist has taken the derisive 

, “Get a horse,” too seriously for a 
good many years. That is, not until 
Detroit manufacturer Jervis Webb 


decided an old-fashioned buggy and 


Byrnes’s order of Oct. 27 (BR 
31’42,p7). The Internal Re, B 
reau’s jurisdiction covers both <ju;,... 
over $5,000 and salaries of $5 
under that are paid to exe: 
ministrative, and professional! 
ees not represented by a duly re 
or certified labor organization. 
@ Regulations Simple—The de. 
salary increases affected by bu: 
lations are Oct. 27 in the 
creases in salaries of $5,000 o: 
Oct. 3 in salaries over $5,000. | 
since Oct. 3 also come with 
jurisdiction where a salary of 1 han 
$5,000 is cut below $5,000, a: where 
a salary under $5,000 and not subject 
to the National War Labo: 


jurisdiction is cut. 

Bureau regulations will be “strict by 
reasonable,” according to seasoned Ip. ‘ 
ternal Revenue officials who are writing al 


them. Regulations will be so 
so open and shut, that an emp! 
ally will be able to determine her 
the increases he proposes to make must 
be submitted for approval. 
e The Policy Test—The broad test js 
whether increases contemplated by the 
employer are consistent with what he’s 
been doing. The impression of bureau 
officials, gained by shuffling through day 
to-day correspondence, is that employers 
are being cautious about makin 
boosts. 

Because employers apparently have 


cutter he had procured would be apt 
replacements this winter for his gas 
rationed automobiles. He took them 
to a suburban Packard dealer, ess 
McNeal (front), who admits that now 
he can’t be too selective about the 
types of transportation he services. 
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5 SENTINEL 


One of the closest approaches to auto- 
pyro performance of any plane de- 
eloped for the Army is that of Stin- 
on Sentinel, which made its public 


debut last week. Officially designated 
as the L-5, the plane can climb almost 
vertically after a short takeoff run 
(from a cow pasture, if necessary). 
As it can hover at 45 miles per hour, 
the L-5 rates high for observation. 


been playing safe, the bureau doesn’t 
xpect to meet many Cases where an em- 
ployer asks retroactive approval for in- 
reases already granted. In such cases, 
hich by their nature require approval, 
he bureau may penalize even though it 
nds the increases were warranted. 
Some Exceptions—Salaries and wages 
f policemen, firemen, and other state, 
bounty, and municipal employees have 
en practically released from the juris- 
iction of either the bureau or NWLB. 
Acting jointly, the two agencies decided 
hat adjustments requiring their ap- 
roval will be deemed approved if the 
ead of the state or local agency certifies 
¢ adjustment is necessary to correct 
aladjustments, inequalities, or gross in- 
quities. 
NWLB and Internal Revenue retain 
e right to reopen such certified cases, 
ut modifications, which may result, will 
it be retroactive. Adjustments that 
jould raise salaries or wages beyond the 
revailing level for similar services in the 
¢a Or community must be covered by 
pplications to the regional offices of 
WLB or Internal Revenue. 
A Sliding Scale—To avoid complica- 
ns in enforcement of the $25,000 sal- 
y ceiling (after federal taxes), the bu- 
au has arbitrarily set $67,200 as the top 
oss salary limit. The practical effect is 


Mat man with a ceiling salary of $67,- 


0 oefore federal taxes) but with no 
itside income will come through with 
bmewhat more than $25,000 while the 
an vith outside income will come 


ough with somewhat less because 
scr tax rates would apply. 
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The Ships to Win 


Success of African coup 
linked to Roosevelt's policy of 
1937; three-fourths of Liberty 
quota for 1942 delivered. 


Merchant ships were the only 
weapons this peaceful country would 
allow its President to produce back in 
1937. Mr. Roosevelt’s 50-ships-a-year 
program, under the New Deal’s Mari- 
time Commission, was sold to the pub- 
lic as a sea-commerce recovery project. 
e@ Became War Sinews—But the Presi- 
dent and many others knew then that 
the vessels would be available to carry 
munitions and supplies in event of a 
second World War. Last week about 
500 ships, many of them part of the 
commission’s 2,800-ship _ program, 
launched an American army at the 
Axis in Africa. A forehanded shipping 
policy had made possible the Mediter- 
ranean attack. And it had brought the 
shadow of defeat to Germany’s desper- 
ate submarine drive to sink American 
supplies for the global war effort of the 
United Nations. 

Authorities do not tell the public yet 
that Admiral Rader’s U-boats are licked. 
But you can read their conclusions for 
yourself in the commission’s successful 
delivery of the President’s tonnage pro- 
gram (which was calculated to beat the 
Axis with plenty of margin), and you 
can also read it in the new design of 


the Liberty (EC-2) ship—for peacetim 
@ Japs Popeyed—Everybody, including 
the enemy—especially Japan, which 
losing ground against cargo ship losses 
is astounded at our speed on the ship 
ways. Ships built in four, seven, or ten 
days may be a bit over on the stunt 
side, but it’s all to the good. It builds 
competitive morale between shipbuild 
ing management and workers, pleases 
news readers, and gives the enemy buck 
fever. 

This is how the fabulous Henry ] 

Kaiser and his runners-up do the trick. 
They build a complete set of huge sub 
assemblies, hunks of ships as big as a 
ten-room house (page 15). Then they 
fire the starting gun, throw a keel on a 
way still smoking from a launching, 
and start swinging those prefabricated 
sections into place. 
e Time Slashed—Stunt or no stunt, our 
shipbuilders have cut their time more 
than 70% in eight months. Last March 
the average on EC-2’s was 149 days 
from keel-laying to launching plus 78.8 
days outfitting for delivery, a total of 
227.8 days. In October, these figures 
had been reduced to 48.5 days and 15.9 
days respectively, a total of 64.4 days 
from keel-laying to delivery. 

The President’s program is 8,000,000 

tons this year, and 16,000,000 tons in 
1943. This includes both EC-2 emer 
gency ships and C ships of the long- 
range program. Since the inception 
of the commission’s plans in 1937, up 
to October this year, 2,800 ships of 
these two types, plus tankers and others, 
had been ordered. This does not include 
private and British orders, or does it 
include 800 small craft for United Na- 
tions. 
@ Goal in Sight—During one year, ended 
Oct. 1, 1942, contracts were placed for 
1,851 vessels, of which 712 are C ships 
and 1,139 are EC-2’s. During that 
period, 526 vessels were launched, and 
403 were delivered. But the point to 
note mainly is that on Nov. 1 we had 
delivered 6,000,000 of the stipulated 
8,000,000 tons scheduled for this year. 
By stepping up October’s 890,700-ton 
output in November and December, we 
can make the 8,000,000 goal. ‘The com- 
mission chairman, Admiral Emory S. 
Land, says it will not be so hard to do 
next year’s job as it was this year’s. 

Shipbuilding speed can’t be reduced 
immediately to a formula. It consists of 
simultaneous production of design, de- 
velopment, working drawings, special 
materials lists and requisitions, and the 
placing of contracts and commitments. 

ese jobs now are done all at once in- 
stead of one after the other as formerly. 
But the main factor in the formula is 
prefabrication, which permits some 2,- 
000,000 people, connected with 800 
industrial plants throughout the coun- 
try, to contribute to the merchant 
marine—by mail order, as it were. 

@ Just the Last Act—At the yards, the 
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subassemblies are spread out, so that cient to keep all ways going, and partly Admiral Land says that 
workers have room instead of swarming because of the urgent need for combat has been initiated on a 
all over the ship. Final assembly, the and other military type boats. Diver- greater length and beam. 
stunt you read about, is just the last sion of ways to Army and Navy brought form, more power, and m. 

act of a long show. the commission’s output of ships down The speed will help th. 

The commission now has about 60 from 93 in September to 81 in October. submarines. Equally signific 
a ‘ z y5 

yards and more than 300 ways, but @ Liberty for Peacetime—Speedy execu- ship has “competitive pos 
some of these facilities have been tion of our planned merchant program use in postwar times,” W), 
turned over to Army and Navy ship- _ is one indicator that the enemy's block- menace was grim, we tall 
building, partly because the commis- ade is beaten; another indicator is seen thing that would float: n. 
sion’s quota of materials is not suffi- in the commission’s new Liberty design. safe enough to build for pea 


or - 


ee 


al 
Pom ts 
or “ew 


No stunt, as other record launchings _ tual working test of a half-dozen new hoisted in place, Kaiser eng 
have been labeled, Kaiser's Robert and daring techniques now adopted _ tested the operation with sca 
E. Peary job—a 10,500-ton Liberty as standard practice. Before any of els. Because the Peary was 9! 
freighter launched Nov. 14 after 44 the prefabricated sections were actu- plete when launched, she w 
days of construction—represents an ac- ally transported to the ways and fora test run only two days 
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Once the world’s rubber capital, down-at-the-heels Belém may again become 
rubber-rich with our Rubber Reserve Co. offering a premium for jungle rubber. 


War Comes to Belem 


BELEM—At this northern port of 
Brazil you are only two days: by plane 
from Miami, but you are in another 
world. 

Belém (also on the maps as Para) is a 
city cut out of the jungles on one of the 
southernmost mouths of the Amazon. 
With a population of more than 200,- 
000 and a river front that can accommo- 
date the largest ocean vessels, it is the 
commercial capital of northern Brazil, 
the New Orleans of the Amazon. It is 
flat, so low that the houses have no 
cellars below ground, and is extremely 
humid, for it is only a few miles from 
the equator and surrounded by swampy 
jungles. 

# Once Rubber Capital—Belém has had 
its ups and downs. Four hundred years 
ago Portuguese explorers made it a base 
for their explorations of the Amazon 
Valley. At one time it was a thriving 
Sugar center. Later, merchants from Eu- 
Tope gathered along its busy wharves to 
uy cocoa coming from the interior. 
But Belém’s heyday came at the begin- 
ning of this century when it was the 
tubber capital of the world. Its ornate 
opera house—where a troop of local ac- 
tors h 1S just been staging “Lady Winde- 
mere’s Fan”—is a reminder of the boom- 
ing Gays around 1910 when every rubber 
er. baron had his “palace” in the city and 
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Rubber from up the Amazon, planes from the north, and 
BB help from the U.S. rouse the old city to high hopes of a big place 
AB in the new life that’s coming to Brazil. 


the hotels were filled with an easy- 
spending crowd of rubber buyers from 
all parts of the world. 

Belém, today, is down at the heels. 

Its miles of trolley tracks are in poor re- 
pair. Trams are noisy and overcrowded. 
‘The gasoline shortage has driven all but 
a few taxicabs and trucks off the streets. 
The shipping shortage has seriously cut 
into the city’s supplies of sugar (now al- 
most entirely imported), meat, salt, 
matches, cigarettes, and fresh vegetables. 
The electric power system works so sput- 
teringly on many evenings that it is im- 
possible to use a radio. ‘he town is very 
poor, and looks it. 
e Things Are Happening—But things 
are beginning to happen in Belém. Since 
Brazil came into the war there has been 
a steady stream of military travel along 
the north coast and the “Bulge’”’—where 
Brazil reaches out toward Africa. Engi- 
neers are cutting great new military air- 
fields out of the jungles. New roads are 
being built to connect these airports 
with supply centers. Deep wells are being 
drilled to provide a safe water supply. 
Swamps are being drained. Hotels are 
again crowded, and bars are doing a 
thriving business. The Grande Hotel, 
biggest and most pretentious in the city, 
has become practically an American 
boarding club. 


The sidewalk cafe of the Grande i 
the smart meeting place for all of Belém 
Cocktails begin any time after four ir 
the afternoon. “Whiskey-soda” is 50¢ 
now that fresh supplies from Britain a 
no longer obtainable on a regular sch« 
ule. “Gintonica” is more popular for 
the tropics and less expensive. Guarana 
a locally made soda water, is the Co 
Cola of the Grande, though all of t! 
military airdromes and every one of th. 
Pan American airports on the way down 
the Caribbean seem to be supplied with 
self-service Coca Cola wagons. 

e Three War Projects—All Belém has 
its interest focused on three main wat 
time projects. The first and most spe: 
tacular is the Air Ferry Command, 
which, more than any other thing, has 
made every Brazilian in sleepy Belém 
air-minded—and Africa-minded. Littl 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


This is the first of a series of 
special articles for American busi 
ness men on South American 
events, opportunities, problems, 
and trends of direct war and post- 
war significance to them. 

Like succeeding articles, which 
will follow as rapidly as communi- 
cation facilities and censorship 
permit, it was written from a point 
in South America where the de 
velopments discussed could be 
observed at first hand and their 
interpretation buttressed by inter- 
views with the officials and busi- 
ness men most concerned in them. 

These articles come to Busi 
ness Week from its Foreign Edi 
tor, John F. Chapman, as dis 
patches sent by him from South 
America while undertaking a spe- 
cial editorial mission for En Guar 
dia, the monthly magazine pub 
lished for the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs by Business 
Publishers International Corp., 
and distributed in the other Amer 
ican Republics in the interest of 
Hemisphere relations. 

As part of his work for Busi 
ness Weck while on this two- 
months’ trip covering South Amer- 
ican countries—and visiting Busi- 
ness Week correspondents in 
those countries—Mr. Chapman has 
also been gathering information 
for the Latin American phases of 
a forthcoming Business Week Re 
port to Executives on the new 
patterns in world trade already 
emerging from the war. This re 
port should be of particular value 
to all business men whose inter 
ests are involved in the wartime 
organization of a postwar world 
economy —and_ that inevitably 
means all business men. 


can be written about this project while 
the war is still going on, but every Bra- 
zilian on this long stretch of northern 
coast is familiar with the drone of pass- 
ing planes, and all are aware that increas- 
ing numbers of their own pilots are now 
helping to ferry from the United States 
the planes that are being turned over 
to Brazil for the coastal patrols. 

The second project which is bound 
to have a tremendous influence on 
Belém’s future is the vast drainage pro- 
gram which has been started to protect 
the city from the flood waters of the 
Amazon and make it a more healthful 
place. A huge dyke is being built around 
three sides of the town along a course 
that has been cut out of the jungle. 
The dyke will be an earthern embank- 
ment high enough to cope with the 
worst flood waters on record and wide 
enough to accommodate a street. In the 
dyke there will be flood gates, which will 
close automatically when the tide is 
rising and open when it is low to let 
out any water that has accumulated in 
the city during one of the frequent trop- 
ical showers. 

Engineers and doctors who are work- 

ing on the project say that it will be a 
model for similar undertakings up and 
down the Amazon Valley, for both Bra- 
zilians and Americans realize that such 
health measures must precede any big- 
scale plan to turn northern Brazil into a 
storehouse of tropical raw materials for- 
merly bought in the Far East. 
@ Mosquito War—You can see how thor- 
oughly this sanitation project is being 
tackled by a visit to the mosquito con- 
trol research laboratory, which has just 
been established in the city by Brazilian 
authorities working in cooperation with 
the Rockefeller Foundation. ‘Trained 
scientists have already been sent from 
this laboratory to each of the main 
centers along the Amazon where there is 
expected to be a base for commercial ex- 
ploitation. At each center, these scien- 
tists are collecting specimens of mosqui- 
tos in the locality to see if they are the 
kinds that carry malaria. Belém has mos- 
quitos but few, if any, of the malaria- 
carrying types. But some of the points 
along the Amazon that were originally 
sclected as commercial bases have already 
been abandoned because they have been 
found to be thoroughly unhealthful. 

A few doctors are already posted in 
the valley in the first of 50 control cen- 
ters, which will be equipped to handle 
all kinds of medical work. In addition, 
there are to be 20 floating dispensaries— 
fast launches to handle emergency cases 
or to make a round of inspection at 
camps which will be established by the 
governmental and commercial interests 
that are preparing to develop the trop- 
ical resources on a big scale. 

@ Rubber Prospects—But the project 
that has most gripped the imagina- 
tions of both Brazilians and Americans 
is the scheme being worked out jointly 
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A gs So 


Crude rubber from the East Indies came to us in sheets, but rubber that comes 
down the Amazon to Belém has always been shaped in balls or loaves. 


to gather the greatest possible amount 
of raw rubber in the next two years and 
to lay the groundwork for a vast natural 
rubber supply, which Brazil believes can 
ultimately supply all of its expanding 
needs and whatever amount of natural 
rubber the United States may demand 
to mix with the huge synthetic produc- 
tion which is being developed now. 

Despite irresponsible feature stories in 
a few of the local newspapers, the aver- 
age Brazilian official is completely realis- 
tic about the potentialities of the pro- 
gram so far as the present war emer- 
gency is concerned. Little more than 
20,000 tons of natural rubber were gath- 
ered last year. If present plans carry 
through, this amount might be doubled 
in 1943, though most people are skep- 
tical of reaching that figure. But by 
1944, when the program is in full swing, 
production might jump above 50,000 
tons. P 
e Help from U. $.—Though the United 
States is pl aying an important part in 
the program by providing a steady mar- 
ket at fixed prices, technical assistance, 
and materials to help speed up the col- 
lection of the rubber, Brazil has its own 
program and is grasping the present op- 
portunity to try to bring back a share of 
the world’s rubber business to the coun- 
try where it originated. 

On the top floor of one of the most 
modern buildings in Belém, our own 
Rubber Reserve Co. has set up an office 
from which it is administering its share 
of the new program. This is the office 
that decided with local rubber inter- 
ests what supplies were needed to carry 
out the program of getting rubber in a 


hurry, whether or not it was feasible t 
bring additional workers from 
parts of the country to help with t! 
ping, what price it was necessary 
for the rubber in order to make th 
attractive and still keep it on a 
nomic base, and where it would | 
to establish local collecting bas« 
plement those that have existed 
valley since the last great rubber b 
It is undoubtedly a good sign that the 
company has moved as slowly as n 
sary in order to lay a firm foundation for 
the work. The price of rubber wa 
first. 
@ What a Tapper Needs—Then a list of 
the supplies needed to equip the ti 
of tappers was worked out. How m 
of each item has been ordered is not: 
vealed yet, but the supply list inc! 
latex cups, shotguns and _ shell 
hooks (the tapper must be self-sustaining 
while he is working the stretch of | 
he has staked out for himself and 
helpers he has), tapping kniv« 
for smoking the rubber, and quini 
As many of these supplies as pos 
are bought locally, and the compan 
found two local manufacturers whi 
equipped to turn out the let 
which formerly were imported 
Established transportation 
on the Amazon will be used 
possible, but, to speed up the 
company has bought four hyd 
the first of which has already ar 
is being used in carrying basic 
to the principal distribution poi 
important of which is Manao 
miles up the Amazon from Bel: 
other three hydroplanes are to 
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COMeS 


When at work in the jungle, tappers 
must live off the land. Their guns, 
ammunition, and supplies are financed 
through a newly established institu- 
tion with headquarters in Belém and 
a name that Brazilians insist is un- 


funny—the Rubber Credit Bank. 


ered before the end of the year and will 
speed the rubber collection in such im- 
portant —- regions as Porto Velho, 
near the Bolivian border. 

e Organizing Job—The sccond great 
problem, which had to be tackled in set- 
ting up the project to get as much rub- 
ber as possible in the coming 12 to 24 
months, was the financing of the tappers. 
Because of a law restricting this kind of 
business to Brazilians, the Bank of Bra- 
zil stepped into the picture by creating 
a special Rubber Credit Bank, which will 
have its headquarters in Belém but will 
have agents operating wherever there is 
a rubber collection center. Agents of the 
Bank of Brazil recently flew from Rio to 
complete the details for this bank. 

From $100 to $200 is needed to 
finance a tapper who is undertaking to 
open up a new region. Of the capital of 
this new Rubber Credit Bank, 55% has 
been furnished by the Brazilian govern- 
ment, 40% by Rubber Reserve, and 5% 
by the Brazilian public. The president 
of the bank is a Brazilian, and there is 
one Brazilian and one American director 
(appointed by Rubber Reserve) on the 
board. 

Brazilian authorities, who are as eager 
to boost the output of rubber in the 
hext important two years as they are to 
lay a foundation for reviving the coun- 
tty's rubber-producing _ potentialities, 
have worked a scheme to insure that the 
fappers get a fair share of the higher 
Price being paid for rubber. In the past, 
the business was in the hands of a com- 
paratively few ‘big operators in Belém 
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who, according to most Brazilians, have 
operated more for a maximum of profit 
than for the good of the industry. 
Whenever the price of rubber was 
boosted, they upped the prices of the 
supplies they sent up the valley to the | 
tappers. As a result, there was little in- 
centive to the tappers to boost their | 
output, 
@ Profits Control—Under the new pro- 
gram, both Brazilians and Americans | 
want to use the local collecting and mar- | 
keting organizations as far as possible, 
but they refuse to do this unless the old 
timers will cut their share of the profit 
on each pound of rubber produced so | 
that the tappers can benefit. It is for 
this reason that the Rubber Credit Bank 
will establish its own agents in the 
valley. They will leave the business to 
local operators so long as they conform 
to the new plan. If they refuse to co- 
operate, the Brazilian authorities are pre- 
pared to step in and handle the collect- 
ing job themselves. 

One week in Belém makes it plain 

that rubber is the white hope of the av- 
erage citizen. Some of them recall the 
thriving days of 1910 and believe these 
will return with all their tawdry showi- 
ness. Others are fascinated by the dream 
of coming to the rescue of the United 
States in the present rubber crisis. But 
a growing number of responsible Brazil- 
ians realize that rubber is only one of 
the tropical products that can be grown 
commercially in the Amazon Valley if 
they will buckle down to the task of 
making the region more healthful and 
of putting the business on a systematic 
basis. 
@ Food Problem—Belém, at the mouth 
of a great river valley, has always gam- 
bled in tropical products from the hin- 
terland, neglected the need of a local 
food supply, and bought its daily food 
from up and down the coast. Now the 
city is worried. The shipping shortage 
has cut off these coastal supplies, and 
Belém is threatened with a serious short- 
age. Experts say that less than 140,000 
acres in the entire Amazon Valley are 
cultivated in food crops. Ford’s experi- 
mental plantations are probably the only 
large-scale cultivators of food in the val- 
ley. One agricultural expert declared 
that agriculture development in equato- 
rial Africa is nearly six times as intensive 
as in northern Brazil. 

A change is on the way. The rubber 


ey 


program has stirred up the local people. | 


They have heard stories of the wartrme 
demand for palm oils, rotenone (for in- 
secticides), and babassu nuts (for their 
glycerine as well as their vegetable oil). 
The United States is actively in the mar- 
ket. The Brazilian government is push- 
ing research and exploration. And the 
local Brazilian is beginning to show an 
interest in a better economic future. 
The economic outlook for Amazon Val- 
ley business is better than it has been 


in a long time. 
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Long before Pearl Harbor, Farquhar 
Hydraulic Presses joined the ranks of 
Enlisted for the 


the production army. 
duration these Farquhar Presses and a 
continuous stream of others coming 
from Farquhar shops will take their 


the 


produce more goods 


place in peacetime to come to 


faster, 

For war production Farquhar is sup- 
smoke- 
and 


case 


plying Hydraulic Presses for 
powder blocking, 
shell 


piercing and drawing; gun and shaft 


less graining 


finishing; and cartridge 


straightening; forging and extrusion; 
blanking and 
parts; flanging and forming for ship- 
building—all types for all 


from three to 7200 tons. 


forming of aircraft 


purposes 
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A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, York, Pa. 
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Quota Unchanged ! 


Not only has “New York’s Friendly 
Hotel” maintained the same mini- 
mum rate since 1939, but also the 
identical number of rooms are still 
available at that price. Now, as be- 
fore, 505 rooms are $4.00, single— 
amounting to more than one-half the 
total number in The Lexington ...all 
outside with combination tub and 
shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror, four-station radio. 
Home of the famous Hawaiian Room. 


Mitel Lertndin 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48™ ST., N.Y. C. 


For WAR-TIME NEEDS 


Electric and Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th St., New York 


Dumb Waiters 
& Elevators 


Ice Cream in Brazil 


Americans put eggs in two 
baskets and come up with good 
sideline. Forced from China by 
the Japanese. 


RIO DE JANEIRO-—A couple of 
American sailors, ashore after weeks of 
convoy duty in the South Atlantic, 
sauntered down Copacabana Beach look- 
ing for something to relieve their nos- 
talgia for Keokuk or Peoria. They 
whooped with joy when a Brazilian 
friend said, “how about a good Ameri- 
can ice cream cone in the local five-and- 
ten-cent store?” 

That was the nearest they’d been to 
Main Street in a long time, and they 
could thank the Japanese for forcing a 
successful American food industry to 
flee from China to Brazil. 

American ice cream in summer and 
dried eggs in other seasons are products 
of Cia. U. S. Harkson do Brasil. In the 
Far East, its $2,000,000 organization 
was credited with having the most efh- 
cient national food distribution system 
in China. Started in 1924 by U. S. 
(for Ulysses Severin) Harkson of Port- 
land, Ore., (later joined by Kent Lutey 
of Butte, Mont.), the firm first engaged 
in the sale of dried egg products, later 
added frozen eggs to its line, and at its 
peak was breaking 2,000,000 eggs a day 
in its Shanghai plants. Other units were 
established in Hankow and Calcutta. 

Because hot weather is the off season 
for chickens, Harkson and Lutey added 
ice cream to their line to counteract the 
seasonal lag. 

The “China incident” changed ideas 
of expansion into South American mar- 
kets into an actual evacuation of China, 
and Lutey arrived in Brazil in May, 
1940, to survey commercial possibilities. 
He found that local egg production fre- 
quently fell below current demand, but 
occasional surpluses were bought eagerly 
for shipment “fresh” to Britain. The 
field for frozen and dried eggs was open. 


Moreover, since Brazil had only frozen, 


juices (sorvetes), which passed for ice 
cream, a quick test proved that real ice 
cream would sell. Taking the root of 
the common name and adding a selling 
tag, the new ice cream hit the market 
as “Sorvex Kibon”—how good (que bon) 
ice cream. Ice cream sticks sell for 5¢ 
and a quart for a quarter. 

The war has not failed to hit “refu- 
gee” business men even in their Brazil 
operations. With present equipment 
operating at capacity, additional refrig- 
eration machinery was lost at sea a few 
months ago, and 20 tons more is on an 
American dock awaiting an export li- 
cense. The company will be equipped 
to increase its production of dried and 
frozen eggs for export to Britain when 


this machinery arrives, has a! 
plied two tons for feeding Brit 
ers in Singapore. 
Harkson do Brasil is star: 
small scale but, with a five 
sion program aimed at 1,00) 
a day, is working closely wit! 
zilian government to expan 
duction, particularly in the st. 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Min 
Besides supplying eggs for B 
other fighting fronts, the c 
offering dried eggs to northern 
localities hit by food shorta page 
19) since one ton of powder ; qual { 
80,000 eggs and takes only a { 
the shipping space. 
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Britannica's Atlas 


Sears, Roebuck brings ou 
$20 volume of maps and special 
features under the aegis of time. 
honored encyclopaedia. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica proves that 
its era of renaissance under Sears, Ro 
buck & Co. is still healthy by taking 
the plunge many map and gazette; 
editors hesitate to consider in wartime 
—publication of a new world atlas. Fo: 
although wars boom demand for ¢ 
graphic details, most cartographers ax 
avoiding long-range projects while inter 
national boundaries are fluid. 

@ Postwar Supplement—Staking its ney 
venture on Allied promises that front: 
absorbed by force will not be recognix 
at peace conferences, Britannica plo 
fesses little fear its atlas will be a wa 
casualty and feels a brief postwar sup. 
plement will bring it up to dat 

The 17 by 13-inch volume is the pro 
uct of a year and a half of research and 
editing under the direction of Dr. G 
Donald Hudson, geography professor 2! 
Northwestern University. It brings s 
eral innovations to the atlas field, in- 
cluding a completely cross-referenced 
index of 100,000 entries and extensive 
geopolitical data. A section entitled 
World Spheres of Influence gives a quick 
picture of each nation’s war and peace 
time potentialities. 

@ Sears Takes Over—While this mari: 
Britannica’s first entry into separate 
mapping and gazetteering, it is the sixth 
supplementary service the traditional rc! 
erence work has evolved since 
from oblivion by a Sears financia! trans 
fusion in 1929. The 154-year-old ex 
cyclopaedia was financially anemic whea 
Sears, under President Julius P. Roser 
wald, poured $1,000,000 into its artenes 
rescuing the mail order giant’s previous 
stock investment and gaining title t 
time-honored tradition. 

While Sears’s money and mana 
ultimately set Britannica on its fi 
shot in the arm had little effect i 
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mT gC speed and certainty of Communications 
a have been increasingly important to the 
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life of our nation. 
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vet Today’s conditions demand radio equip- 
ronti : 
on ment that can maintain instant Communi- 
ad as «cation between all units of our armed forces 
a wat ‘ 

IT sup. — whether separated by a few miles or by 

half the world. 
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ch and American Lava Corporation manufac- 
Dr. G tures high frequency steatite insulation for 
95 sey. radar and radio equipment under the trade 
Id, it marked name AISiMag. It furnishes elec- 
renced : A . ” ; ; 
rensive trical insulation which complies with the 
ntitleg toughest specifications of both Army and 
quick . 
peace Navy. 
Before the days of the Defense Program, 
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40th Year of Ceramic Leadership 
AMERICAN LAVA CORPORATION 


CHATTANOOGA, 


ee ee 


> 


AlSiMag was made in what was the largest, 


best equipped plant of its kind in this 
country. Since then, under the War Pro- 
gram, that leadership has been maintained 
by extensive expansion, for which Govern- 
ment financial aid was declined. 

One of the earliest of the nation’s manu- 
facturers to convert 100% to war produc- 
tion, its achievements are indicated by the 
fact that the American Lava Corporation 
plant was on the first list of 43 awards of 
the Army-Navy E for Excellence in quality 
and quantity of war production. 

That we must forego many of our most 
valued contacts with old friends, must in- 
terrupt long and happy business relations, 
we regret deeply and sincerely. But it’s our 
war and your war and we have to fight it 
with everything we've got. 


TENNESSEE 
PAUL J. KRUESI, President 
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| 
Lhe security of 
a lamps glow... 


ieee lights of a war-torn world have 

been tragically going out. Only here 
in America do lamps gleam with the 
promise of a secure tomorrow. 

And yet, every day many of us are 
faced with the possibility of a crippling 
financial loss through an unexpected 
automobile accident, a disastrous fire, an 
industrial mishap. 

- In carrying insurance, be sure you are 
fully safeguarded. The policy back of 
Hardware Mutuals policy makes your 
interest the first consideration. It means 
more than financial reimbursement—it’s a 
way of doing business—for every 
policyholder it’s vigilant protec- 
tion that’s solidly and dependably 


rooted in fair dealing. 


For more than a quarter century, this 
policy back of the policy has also meant 
sound, conservative management —direct 
dealing with you through full-time repre- 
sentatives—careful selection of risks—and 
the return of resultant dividend savings 
to policyholders. These dividend savings 
have totaled more than $76,000,000.00 
to date. 

Write for the free Hardware Mutuals 
booklet, “Reducing your Expenses,” 
which provides you with full informa- 
tion. Licensed in every state. Offices in 
principal cities, 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Pire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wixcomsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware laswrance Company, Home Offue, Owatonns, Minnesia 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wixcousia 


AFEr, 


‘¢ 


» 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis.. * Owatonna, Minn. 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 
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mediately. It had provided h: 
production cost of edition Ni 
1929 was the beginning of a 
ness epidemic. Britannica’s s. 
meted and deficits soared for t! 
e Reason for Sales Lag—Th« 
treasurer, E. Harrison Powell. 
into the picture with a bag of | 
equaled since three Scotsmen 
the Encyclopaedia at Edin! 
1768. Powell got to the seat 
tannica’s ills when he found th 
from 3 to 13 years to prepar 
tion, a period in which sales 
while the public awaited the n 

One of Powell’s first ord 
Britannica editions at the 19 
eliminating the haphazard intc 
had spaced issues since the 
were founded. Then he ord 
encyclopaedia revised each yea 
tively simple task since 75% of 
tents are stable facts. A suppl 
year book of chronological ev: 
added to the line, retailing on 
owners at $2.85. 
© Boon or Boomerang—Three years 3 
Powell put Britannica on the air 
away complete sets of 24 volume 
listeners who stump the expert 
formation Please. This proved som 
what of a boomerang when prospective 
customers turned up with the ex 
they were trying to win a set. Th 
encyclopaedia successfully combate 
those ideas by promising a full ca 


months—a promise it has had to kee 
only twice while maintaining a give 
away average of two and one-half set 
per week. 

Although the encyclopaedia 
none of the programing costs, radio 
doubtedly contributes to its robust s 
Last year volume rose 35% over | 
this year is adding another 45%. 
sets sold remain a deep Sears secret 
and Britannica profits are lumped int 
the parent company’s in financial stat 
ments. 


| @ Not in the Catalog—Major retail 
| let for the encyclopaedia and the 1 


atlas is the company’s own sales force 


| some 600 specially trained represents. 
| tives, supplemented by 14 department 


stores in New York, Philadelphia, i 


| Chicago. Oddly enough, Britannica ¢ 

| not be found in Sears’s own stores ot 

| in the catalog. Another oddity is t 
fact that 40% of the encyclopaedia 

| customers are in the $2,500 a year 


come class, although the sets range 
price from $167.85. 

Unlike most Britannica supplement 
such as research reports, reading 4! 
study courses, the new atlas is a\ labl 
to the general public as well as to 
owners. It costs $20. Bringing « 
atlas when geographical interest : 
Sears finds also the war prob 
meeting early demands for 15,000 « 
with a manpower capacity for on 
8,000 this year. 


hic! 
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Buses Curbed 


Of six cities picked to lose 
byses, Chicago gets off easiest. 
Cut deepest where other ser- 
vices can be used. 


After Dec. 1, the New York Christ- 
mas shopper cpr | from the snooty | 
reaches of a Fifth Ave. to plebeian 
34th St. will have to wait longer to get 
3 bus and will encounter uncomfortable 
crowding inside. That is the main idea. 

“Discomfort or defeat,” is the com- 
ment of Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense ‘Transportation, 
in announcing a deep cut for municipal | 
bus transportation in six big cities. ‘The | 
order, issued Nov. 10, is designed to | 
conserve tires and equipment by forcing 
passengers to use rail facilities. It will 
ave about 100,000,000 bus-tire miles 
annually, or enough to keep 400 buses 
running for a full year. 
eSix on the List—Cities included are 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- | 
more, Cincinnati, and Richmond. The | 
orders affecting Philadelphia and Balti- 
more specify routes that must be abol- 
ished or curtailed, the compliance date 
being Dec. 28. A flat. 15% reduction 
in bus mileage is imposed on the other 
four towns as of Dec. 1; the method of 
meeting it is optional with the operators. 

New York bus companies will reduce 
the number of bus runs by an average of 
one in six. If riders resent the longer 
waits and overcrowding, they can hunt a 
subway, walk, or stay at home (any of 
which would be OK with Washington). 
Transit companies in the metropolis will 
continue to use all their buses but will | 
run them for shorter periods, which 
will allow time out for badly needed 
repairs. If they laid up any of their 
vehicles, Washington might comman- 
deer them for workers in defense areas. 
Since New York’s magnificent subway 
system can take up most of the slack, 
travel on cross-town bus service on runs 
not paralleled by the underground will 
be hit hardest. 
¢Chicago Started Late—Chicago will 
get off easier than her sister cities be- 
cause she was slower in changing to rub- 
ber. Buses operated by the Chicago Sur- | 
face Lines and by Chicago Motor Coach | 
Co. carry only 15% of the traffic, the | 
other 85% travels by trolley or elevated. | 
Surface Lines is trying to find out if the | 
order applies to routes serving war work- | 
ers. Recently, at ODT’s request, the 
company took 15 buses from other runs 
to inaugurate three lines to the Doage 
plant on the South Side. 
hy hile the Chicago companies are 
alowed to work out their problem in 
their own way, the ODT order makes 
some pointed suggestions. By descrip- 


tion (not by name), it specifies three 
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“I'M WALKING ON AIR 

SINCE WE REPLACED 
SLOTTED WITH 

PHILLIPS SCREWS!” 


“AND DON'T FORGET! 
PHILLIPS SCREWS 
COST LESS TO USE” 


Easier Work « Less Fatigue * No Production 
Slumps = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


Take a man who is being asked 
to put his “all-out” effort into 
assembly work. 

You have been giving him slot- 
ted screws. Did you ever try to 
speed up using slotted screws? 
It’s just inviting trouble, that’s all; 
if you aren’t slow and cautious, 
you'll end up with split screw 
heads, screwdriver scars and loose 
assemblies. 

But give that fellow Phillips 
Screws and watch him go — par- 
ticularly if he was using a hand 
driver before. With Phillips he can 
use power drivers— electric or 


pneumatic — for there’s no danger 
of the driver point escaping from 
the screw recess. It’s just a matter 
of ... point the driver .. . and let 
her go. Phillips Screws drive straight 
automatically and can be “rammed 
home’’ without danger of the heads 
splitting. 

No wonder a changeover to 
Phillips makes such a difference in 
output — quality — and employee 
morale. And the big saving in time 
also means an average of 50°, sav- 
ing in cost. 

Write to any of the firms listed 
below for further facts. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You LEC (reap av Lowen cosy) 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
+ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Central Screw Co., Chicago, III. 
Products . 


The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 
The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.1. 
Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Shakeproof Inc., Ciricago, tH. 
The we Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 
. NH. 


Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua 
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Surface Lines bus routes that might very 
well be eliminated because of street car 
lines in the vicinity. ‘The company sus- 
pects where this unerring reminder came 
from. Guy Richardson, the competent 
director of local transportation for the 
ODT, formerly was president of Surface 
Lines. 

@ 64 from Philadelphia—In Philadelphia 
the order abolishes two lines and cur- 
tails five others of the city-owned Phila- 
delphia ‘Transportation Co. Most of 
these are “luxury routes,” and the 64 
buses released by the restrictions will be 
used to good advantage on runs carry- 
ing war workers. 

Most shocking to old-time Philadel- 

phians and most sensible to the outside 
observer is elimination of Route C. For 
eight miles it traverses Broad St., the 
spine of the city. But it runs right over 
a subway and parallels two street car 
lines within a block. The route does 
serve the Navy Yard, which is a mile 
beyond the subway terminus, but shut- 
tle system is planned in order to close 
this gap. 
@ Pool—for Some—It is plenty tough on 
the bus lines to cut down on services 
when everybody is calling for more fa- 
cilities. With bus manufacturing com- 
panies on war work, there remains only 
one source of new supply. The order 
to cease making buses found many 
plants with a hang-over of odd parts; 
chassis here, motors there, bodies at 
the other place. It was finally arranged 
to allow the big builders to work up the 
usable units into complete buses. This 
will produce some 3,600 new vehicles, 
which will be finished around the first 
of the year. 

But the curtailed cities haven’t a 
chance of getting their hands into this 
pool. ‘The 3,600 are reserved by ODT, 
which probably will assign them to war 
areas where transport problems are des- 
perate. ODT retains control of the 
buses, can withdraw and re-assign them 
at will. 


Jeffers: Dynamo 


Rubber chief carries to 
Washington the impatience of 
the railroad president with the 
red tape of government. 


Entry into William M. Jeffers’s of- 

fice in Washington is effected through 
the conventional three-motion opera- 
tion: you (1) turn knob, (2) open door, 
(3) close door. That is fast enough for 
the national capital, inured to the meas- 
ured tread and the dignified trudge even 
in wartime. But it seems a scandalous 
waste of time to the assistants Bill Jef- 
fers brought with him when he moved 
from Omaha to become national rubber 
conservation director. 
e Hot at the Hinges—Omaha is the 
headquarters of the regular Jeffers job, 
which is the presidency of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. There a swinging door 
divides the boss’s office from that of his 
secretary. Its hinges are often hot to 
the touch and its pulsations set the ex- 
ecutive tempo. 

It reminds you of the man who cut 
four holes in his door for his four cats 
—because when he said “scat,” he wasn’t 
fooling. When Jeffers calls or thumbs 
the buzzer, he means it too. D. O. 
(Doc) Churchill, Jeffers’s secretary, is ac- 
customed to answer such summons like 
a man shot from a gun. The swinging 
door does not interfere with his trajec- 
tory. 

@ Piledriver at Work—On one occasion 
an outgoing vice president got a nasty 
bang on the nose from the incoming 
Churchill, since which time the door 
has been negotiated warily by the 
Omaha staff. Jeffers is a big man (height, 
5 11”; weight, 225 Ib.), and his home 
office is spacious in proportion. He 
works with the rhythm and force of a 


piledriver. When Doc Churchill springs 


For the first time in 25 years, tandem trolleys are being used in Philadelphia 
to speed up movement of great masses from the Navy Yard as shifts change. 
They also are relieving the motorman shortage and may be placed on other 
runs due to the Office of Defense Transportation’s bus curtailment order. 
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through the swinging door 


US en 

of the room, his ruled boo! sol ud 
: : TCady 
his pencil cocked and shar 1, be 
cause the minute he becon ible 
Jeffers may start dictating ac: ie he 


tervening distance. 

It might have been dist: in the 

agility of office help that w : 
signed him in Washington, o 
have been the natural prefere: 
ing a tough job with a staff 
his speed. At any rate Jeffe: 
chances, brought Doc Chu: 
two others with him to the rn 
servation office. 
e@ Why a Railroader?—When . 
pointment was announced, Washingt 
skeptics asked, “Why a railroad ing 
in charge of rubber when ru er iss 
vital necessity to highway tra‘fic, the 
railroad’s biggest competitor?” Reason, 
for this particular railroader becong 
clearer by the minute. 

The Baruch committee Tepor! (BW. 

Sep.19’42,p15) revealed that the mp 
ber snarl was about the worst in qj 
Washington, that it could be wi tangled 
only by a single administrator, one 
hardy enough to drive through powerful 
interference. A rubber man would be 
suspect, would be an immediate target 
for congressional snipers who charge 
that business men come to Was hington 
for the sole purpose of looking after 
their own skins or their own company 
interests (BW —Jul.4’42,p50). ‘This at. 
titude led the War Production Boar 
to rule that its business men in im 
portant positions should not handle the 
affairs of their own industries. 
@ Harriman’s Suggestion—These factors 
complicated President Roosevelt's choos 
ing of a rubber dictator. Finally his old 
friend, William Averell Harriman, sug 
gested Jeffers. It must have been 1 
wrench to his self-interest since Har 
man is chairman of the Union Pacific 
and as president of the road Jeffers y 
needed to keep the heavy war trafi 
rolling. 

At any rate Jeffers accepted the 
as a call to war duty. He was dul 
sworn in as a dollar-a-year man in thi 
Washington office of Sidney Weinber 
The latter is a partner in the New Yor 
banking house of Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. As an assistant to Donald Nelsons, 
WPB chairman, Weinberg handles pe 
sonnel and has gained renown as 3 
glorified body-snatcher by wangling top 
rank business executives into W ashing 
ton war jobs. In making out Jeffers 
employment form, Weinberg came t 
the question of education. 

“I didn’t finish high school,” sa 
the Union Pacific president. The 
touched Weinberg on a point 0! pride 
“I never got as far as high school, he 
commented. 

e First Outside Dollar—Jeffers looked 3 
his induction documents with his broad 
grin. “You know,” he said, “the dollat 
Uncle Sam pays me for this year » wor 
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4 Adapters are being silver-soldered 

BW. —_ i in 4.2” mortar shells at the rate of 
e rub yy ; 20 seconds per shell by TOCCO 
in all : - . Induction Heating. The base also 
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Another TOCCO-brazing application. TOCCO Jr. machines are processing a 

1€ ° P . . . ° 
Carbide tips are brazed to mild steel tool wide variety of war materials such as 
ip shanks by TOCCO Induction Heating as burster tubes, shown above. TOCCO 
. shown. Rapid heat, confined to brazed machines can be used for hardening, braz- 
noe zone, produces tight, uniform brazes. ing, annealing or heating for forging or 
You forming...war or peace-time products... 


hs Full details in “The TOCCO Process” booklet. Free on request. | >y changing only the work fixture. 


Pe THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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will be the first dollar I ever earned that 
didn’t come from the Union Pacific.” 

One great weakness of the business 

man in Washington is his fear of New 
Deal congressional investigation. A mag- 
nifico in his own corporation, the busi- 
ness man is terrified by the prospect of 
being harried and bullied by some Jim- 
son-weed statesman who rants at “big 
business” for the benefit of votes back 
on the creek. Bernard Baruch and 
Charles G. (Hell-and-Maria) Dawes 
showed during the last war that the 
only defense against such inquisitors was 
to keep your hands clean and beat critics 
to the punch, 
@ Morale Booster—The technique was 
adopted by Jeffers soon after his ap- 
pointment, and WPB morale has bucked 
up greatly in consequence. His ordeal 
was before the mighty Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee and involved the ques- 
tion of cotton versus rayon in military 
tires (BW—Oct.31'42,p19). ‘The sub- 
ject was loaded with dynamite since 
the committee is packed with southern 
senators who erupt emotionally at the 
very mention of the word “cotton.” 

Before Jeffers was summoned, one of 
his assistants was called before the com- 
mittee. He returned to his desk pallid 
and shaken. Though he was forewarned, 
Jeffers reported to the cotton-rayon in- 
vestigators with no rehearsal, advice, or 
predetermined strategy. As president 
of the U. P. he handles his own labor 
relations, and tussles with clever union 
lawyers have taught him many a verbal 
twist and hold. At the climax of the 
cotton-rayon free-for-all, Jeffers suddenly 
asked: 

“Do I understand you gentlemen to 
say that I am to continue to hold up this 
[subber] program for 60 to 90 days while 
tests are made?” 

e@ Took the Bait—Senator McKellar swal- 
lowed the bait by replying, “So far as 
I am concerned, the answer is ‘yes.’ ” 

To Jeffers, the answer was definitely 
“no’’—and he made it clear to the sena- 
tors that he was going ahead with the 
use of rayon regardless of objections. 

If the senators would examine the 
bushel of congratulatory letters received 
by Jeffers, they would discover how seri- 
ously their sectionalism slanders the war 
spirit of the cotton growing areas. More 
than half the mail was from the South. 
@ Swelling Chorus—A Mississippi garage 
mechanic wrote, “Hot Damn! ‘That's 
telling ‘em.’ The city hall “basement 
employees” of Jacksonville, Fla., said 
“You have given the answer most people 
want to hear in a manner that even a 
politician can understand.” A Chicago 
cotton man exulted, “You are the first 
ofhcial to go to Washington in the 
last 10 years who spoke United States.” 
A reporter thanked the rubber czar for 
enabling him to fulfill a 20-year ambi- 
tion, “to get the word ‘guts’ into my 
newspaper.” To a woman school teacher 
1 Alabama, telling off the senators was 
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The forthright way in which William 
Jeffers told off the Senate Agriculture 
Committee cannot be charged to the 
rubber czar’s naivete. At 66 years of 
age, Jeffers hasn’t any political ambi- 
tions; hence, when he was convinced 
that rayon production should be ex- 
panded for heavy-duty tire cord, the 
politicos didn’t budge him. 


“the best news we've heard in this sec- 
tion.” A Memphis manufacturer de- 
clared, “I’m for cotton, but this war 
comes ahead of cotton.” 

Jeffers has been familiarizing him- 

self rapidly with his new job. Other 
office occupants in the New Social Se- 
curity Bldg. who are used to being called 
to the office of big shots are surprised 
to hear Jeffers phone, “Going to be 
there for a minute? I'll run down and 
see you.” His first move on taking over 
as rubber administrator was to visit tire 
plants in Akron. He talked to every- 
one, but not “from the company presi- 
dents down”; it was from the rubber 
workers up. 
e The Jeffers Technique—These two 
points illustrate essentials in the Jeffers 
method. It is only a war crisis that can 
hold him to a Washington desk. He is 
still president of the U. P., as the dis- 
tant trainman guilty of a rear-end col- 
lision or a derailment soon discovers. 
But he has to run the road by mail, 
telegraph, and phone during whatever 
free time he can find. 

His favorite office is that aboard his 
“business car” (you don’t call it a 
“private car’ because that carries a 
suggestion of luxurious ease). Subordi- 


nates estimate that Jeffers h — ayer 
75,000 to 80,000 miles ann 7 


4 in the 
car for the past 25 years. |; 


~~ 
of operating improvement he 
“When a machine isn’t w ng right 
ask the man who runs it.” {hy d 
U. P. locomotive balks, he n't de 
pend on some white-colla: superig 
tendent in the general offic sup 
the answer; he goes to Bill jones aaj 


Henry Brown, the fireman ai. engip, 
of that particular engine. || faith 
his workmen was exemplified + iree yeg 
back when he had a traffic su:yey may 
by a station master, an eng neer, ay 
two freight conductors (BW —( ict.14'93 
p28). Their recommendatioi. results 
in a substantial increase in b» siness. 
e@ Card Man—Jeffers likes the officigy 
of the railroad brotherhood wiions, ay 
few of the contracts he negotiates hay 
ever been questioned. In testi ying ong 
before a labor hearing in Chi icago, 
declared that if his job as pres sident bg 
came too irksome he could always » 
back to his old work, that of a tclegrah 
operator. He is a member of the tele 
raphers’ union and holds card No. | fy 
the U. P. system. 
His telegraph background inay hay 
influenced his style in communicatig 
orders or answering correspondence. Hig 
dictates with a machine-gun precision, 4 
figure,”” he remarks, “that the fellow wh 
gets the letter is just as busy as I am 
This characteristic has been carried ovg 
to his work in Washington. A typi 
telephone conversation runs, “Jeff 
Yes. Yes. No. OK, then do it th 
way. G’bye.” 
@ Railroader’s Railroader—In backgroun 
and performance, Bill Jeffers is the ki 
of president that old-time railroade 
dream about. The elder Jeffers came 
this country with the tide of Irish ix 
migrants whose backs and biceps sweate 
in the rail systems and who tied th 
sprawling United States of post-Cii 
War days into a real unity. He labor 
as a section hand on the Union Pacific 
later became section boss. ‘They say t 
son cut his teeth on a fishplate 
U. P. president he works with old+ 
ioned disregard of the clock. Jet 
gets to his desk at 8 o'clock and st | 
there till he is through. In Omaha | 


down the line, he always is on the bi 
at 9 o'clock Sundays and holidays. | : 
constant check and attention to de 
reflects a favorite saying: “oO 
“You can’t use an eraser on the: co 
road business. Mistakes mean os “TM of 
lives.” 
e@ No Grudge—This supports Jeffers a 
flexible discipline, enforcement of w! 
often involves a searing outburst Fori we 
minor crisis a simple expletive may ‘" we 
fice, but serious blunders provoke mom @¥ 
imaginative flights. Yet, just a ree em: 


tim is about ready to crawl u1 der tht 

desk and hide, he indicates that perso 

feclings aren’t involved by remarki ing 
‘That's all. Let’s go to lunch.” 
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Perhaps you are wasting scarce alloying elements 
such as nickel, manganese and molybdenum by using 
higher alloy compositions than you actually require. 

It is a fact that many users of stainless steel have been 
“over-buying” in alloys,—confusing quantity of alloy 
content with adequate quality and equal workability 
of the stainless material. 

You may find that the best stainless tubing for your 
needs is Pittsburgh Seamless of straight Chrome analysis, 
such as the types 410 and 430, made in a wide range of 
wall thicknesses and in larger sizes than elsewhere 
available up to 10%'' O.D. These analyses and sizes 
may not only increase the capacity and efficiency of 


\P/ 


“THE BEST 
tt VASA 


AIS 8 NONE 
TOO GOOD!” 


Go 


your installations, but will also produce comparable 
results in fabrication, installation and operation. 

Our engineers are skilled metallurgists, ready to 
collaborate with your own technical staff, in selecting 
the right analysis for your specific needs. They can 
often help you conserve critical and expensive alloys 
by suggesting variations of straight-chrome stainless 
that serve equally well. Ask their expert opinion, with- 
out obligation of course. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


1671 GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pittsburgh Stainless stee TUBING 


WHICH IS 
YOUR HOME? 


In America, Insulating men are blowing mineral wool into the walls 
of our homes... Over there, Civilian Fire Fighters are pouring water 
on bombed shambles that were once homes. 


You may have to spend a little money to insulate your house—to save 
heating fuel—and maintain 65 degrees temperature... But it’s nota 
sacrifice, it's an investment. 

The National Bureau of Standards estimates that mineral wool insula- 
tion in the walls and roofs of an unprotected home cuts 40% from your 
fuel consumption. An average cost of $150.00 a year to heat a home 
with coal or oil can be cut to $90.00. From this you can judge your 
own possible savings through insulation. 


The National Mineral Wool Association has estimated that for each 
ton of mineral wool installed in a heated building, 2% tons to 3 tons 
of coal (or the equivalent in gallons of fuel oil, cubic feet of gas, kilo- 
watt hours of electricity) can be released for our war effort—to run 
our steel mills—supply our synthetic rubber plants—keep the trans- 
portation lines open. 


Call a Home Insulating man now ; ; ; let him blow a blanket of wooly 
snugness into those hollow walls and roofs... It's like War Bonds.. 
You pay out now but it all comes back to you. . . Plus a lot more. 


Goodall’s Patented Hose for Blowing Mineral Wool is extremely 
flexible and light. Helps the home insulating man fill every nook 
and cranny with no damage to your property. Our factory is 
ready to meet the emergency. 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY, Incorporated + Philadelphia - New York + Boston 
Pittsburgh . Chicago + Government Department, Washington, D. C. 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY of CALIFORNIA - GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY of TEXAS 
WHITEHEAD BROS. RUBBER COMPANY : Factory: Trenton, New Jersey. (Established 1870) 


e 
30ODALL* 


COMPANY inconponaten 
‘BROS. RUBBER CO. — 


72 YEARS OF "KNOW-HOW’—OUR MOST VALUABLE COMMODITY 
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‘New Meat Cr sis 


Desperate situa 
Portland re-emphasizes 
record hog crop is slow 
to market, rationing is n: 


All new developments in 
and livestock situation are d 
the fact that the bag seta a 
where in the U. S., had incr« 
culties in re the cuts of 
desired (BW—Oct.24'42,p17 
places, the meat shortage act 
stituted a crisis, and an OPA 
ting civilian beef quotas fron 
1941’s last quarter down to 
an index of how Washington sizes 
the over-all prospect. 

The Share-the-Meat program (volyp. 
tary restriction to 24 Ib. of meat a week 
was gathering momentum. Many «& 
perts feel this is destined to be only , 
stopgap until someone can 


y 


devise a 


| method of card rationing, although 


some of the packers still are convinced 


| it can avert formal rationing. 

| @ Portland’s Troubles—Hotspot of the 
| moment is Portland, Ore. 
| population has increased 27% sing 


Here the 


1940 from the influx of shipyard wor 


| ers. Meat production is divided rough) 
| 60-40 between two big packers on the 
| long end and five little local packers on 


the short end. Over 90% of all pro- 
duction of the city’s two big federally 
inspected packing plants—Armour and 


| Swift—is being taken by the goven- 


ment, leaving practically nothing f 
sale to civilian trade. 

The small local packers, harassed for 
meat to supply their customers, pr- 
ceeded to use up by mid-November 
their OPA-set slaughter allowances for 


| the rest of 1942, were according) 


forced last week to shut down or operate 
at snail’s pace. 
@ Surpluses in Other Spots—Flsewhe: 
on the Coast are nonfederally inspected 
packing plants whose dealers’ deman 
have actually shrunk through populatio 
shifts. But because these packers 1 
not ship across state lines, they are ! 
good to meat-hungry Portland. So fr 
and cured pork, beef, veal, and :muttor 
have practically disappeared from lo 
butcher blocks, and Portland pape 
carry news stories quoting the price ot 
horse meat ranging from “horseburgt 
at 10¢ per Ib. to roasting loins at l+ 
On Thursday, when this local mez 
famine reached a_ peak, Secret 
Agriculture Claude R. Wick 
nounced—what must have sounded ! 
Portlanders like sheer fantasy—t! 
has completed the task of setting « 
machinery to cope with any glut a 
from too many hogs coming to 
in the months just ahead. If hog 
should reach the stockyards in floods 
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Frere was the job! 


To manufacturers new to plastics, the most amazing thing about 
custom molders is that in one operation they convert raw material 
into a finished product. Modern production calls for fullest use of 
the important work of custom molders. Yet many manufacturers 
don’t cca how to avail themselves of this work, quickly and 
without confusion. 

So as founder of the plastics industry, we undertake this pro- 
gram, in the hope it will help you find the right custom molder to 
execute any plastic part you may seek .. . and to speed your 
production from start to finished product. Here is what you do: 


I. Tell us what qualities you want in the molded part— 
impact strength; resistance to water, acids or solvents; 


U. S. military gas mask lenses must be pear-shaped, dimensioned 
accurately to 1/64”, curved to meet exact specifications. Center 
panel thickness—.100” minus .020” plus nothing. Outer 1” wide 
edge thickness—.090” minus .010” plus nothing. 5 Lumarith Plastic 
lenses to a sprue—no finishing necessary. 


Would you have turned to the Custom Welder? 


dielectric strength, etc., etc. We recommend the Lumarith 
Plastic that fits your specifications. 


2. We put you in touch with the available custom molders 
best equipped to mold the piece. 


3. The custom molder gives you a quotation. 
4. We work with the molder in furnishing the formulation 
of the Lumarith Plastic selected, that suits all factors 


of production technique ... in relation to dies, heat, pres- 
sure, etc. 


We welcome your inquiries and questions. 


LUMARITH 


REG. US PAT OFF 


Lumarith Molding Powders 


eee 
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(Cellulose Acetate) 
Lumarith E. C. Molding Powders (Ethy! Cellulose) 


ICELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 
the fist name in plastics _ 


CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION, @ division 
of Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue 
New York City. Representatives: Dayton, Chicago, St. Louie, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. ©., 
Leominster, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Stat. 23D 


great that the packers could not slaugh- 
ter and dress them, Secretary Wickard’s 
new mechanism will stop shipments. 

@ Hogs Held off Market—This poten- 
tial glut is no pipe dream. It is all too 
probable for comfort. This fall's hog 
crop is a world-beater. Nobody actually 
knows whether the nation’s packing 
plants, already creaking from mainte- 
nance delayed by low priority ratings, 
can slaughter and dress the 62,000,000 
hogs expected when eventually they 
really start rolling to town. Prospects 
would be more cheerful if the crop had 
started to market at the normal time in 
October and had continued in the stead- 
ily increasing flow that is normal. 

Also, last spring’s pigs are currently 

being held on the farms, and the longer 
they are held back, the greater will be 
the flood when eventually the farmers 
begin shipping them in quantity. The 
government has begged for heavy, lardy 
hogs. Consequently 500-Ib. animals 
today bring top prices instead of the 
200-pounders that are usually in demand 
for tender young pork, and the animals 
now reaching midwestern stockyards are 
running over 250 Ib. average weight. 
This is 15 Ib. to 20 Ib. over a year ago, 
and is 25 lb. or more over what might be 
called normal weight for this early in 
the season. 
@ Four-Legged _Harvesters—Moreover, 
the weather has held back marketings 
because it has been ideal for turning 
the fattening hogs into the cornfields, 
to be followed by the brood sows and 
pigs that mop up what's left. Thereby 
the hogs do the harvest work of hired 
hands who have disappeared into uni- 
form and into munitions factories. 

An even more powerful influence in 

keeping hogs back from market is the 
corn-hog ratio, right now the most 
favorable ever recorded. ‘The Corn Belt 
rule of thumb is that 10 bu. of corn 
produces 100 Ib. of hog. ‘Therefore, 
when the farmer can get more money 
for 100 Ib. live-weight than for 10 bu. 
of No. 3 yellow corn, it pays him to 
market his corn crop by converting it 
into pork. 
e Profits from Feeding—At the mo- 
ment, 100 Ib. of live hog brings as many 
dollars as 184 Ib. of corn. (Year ago the 
corn equivalent was 14 bu., two years 
ago 9.6 bu.) Hence, it’s a safe bet that 
the farmer will keep right on feeding 
corn until his hogs won't put on profit- 
able weight. 

When eventually the dammed-back 
hog supply begins moving to market, 
probably in the usual peak months of 
December and January, Secretary Wick- 
ard may indeed have to invoke his newly 
perfected hog embargo. Farmers are 
genuinely alarmed at the idea. 

@ Dangers Involved—Fat livestock is a 
highly perishable commodity, and when 
it has to go to market, it has to go. 
Moreover, there are always possible 
local emergencies. If hog cholera breaks 
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APPLE PARTY 


Decidedly not just a stunt, but a real 
“life-saver” to harried apple growers 
in the Hood River area of Oregon, 
was the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce “Apple Special,” which un- 
loaded 700 Portland business and pro- 


fessional men and their families earh 
Sunday morning Oct. 25 to heb 
harvest the Spitzenberg apple crop 
Another 700 came by automobile, 
By nightfall, about 44,000 boxes of 
apples had been picked, and the har. 
vest, said farmers, “had been carried 
over its critical stage.” 


out down the road, cautious Farmer 
Jones sends his finished and_nearly- 
finished hogs to market before they can 
be exposed. If Secretary Wickard tells 
him and enough of his colleagues that 
they can’t ship, serious repercussions 
may be expected in the agricultural vote. 

Even though farmers are holding 

back their hog crop to fatten, that share 
of it which is currently coming to the 
stockvards adds up to the biggest mar- 
ketings on record. Animals slaughtered 
under federal inspection are approxi- 
mately 75% of all animals slaughtered. 
Government reports show that federally 
inspected hog slaughter for the first ten 
months of 1942 reached 42,096,000 
head—a small increase over 1923, the 
previous record-holder. 
e Big but Disappointing—The October 
kill was 4,218,000 head, a tremendous 
volume—but the trade was disappointed 
because it had counted on getting 
5,000,000. Packers were expecting more 
than 6,000,000 hogs to slaughter in No- 
vember, but it now seems apparent that 
this figure will not be attained. 

D. of A. statistics show upward trends 
in other animals slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection. October cattle kill was 
1,280,000, and the ten-month total 
was 10,347,000—more than 15% above 
last year, and the first time this statistic 


ever passed 10,000,000. Similar 
never before September 1942 were mox 
than 2,000,000 sheep killed in a sing 
month. The September record hit 2 
222,000, and October prompt 
passed it with 2,344,000. 
@ Over-All Gain is 15°—Total shee 
slaughter during ten months of th 
year reached 17,324,000—better tha 
2,000,000 head above the previ 
record set in 1938. All told, meat pi 
duction has been running approximate 
15% ahead of 1941. 

Livestock population has this yea 
reached all-time highs. Hogs on far 


Jan. 1, 1942, were 60,500,000 head, th I 
spring pig crop ran 25% above the pre 5 
vious year, and the fall pig crop is “ 
pected to be 22% larger than last fa der 
Cattle population stood at an all-time I 
high, 74,600,000 head. Stock sheet one 
population, 49,000,000 head, was the 7" 
largest in more than 50 years, though Biju) 
there are indications that this lias n . 
started downhill. mi 
@ Feed Shortage Feared—Fveryon¢ ont 
position to appreciate these figures / 
agrees that the farmers’ achievement ha gu 
been remarkable, that they have nse pre 
to the need for more livestock in the 

face of a serious labor shortage. Digges d 
question mark ahead is the feed supp. fig! 


The Corn Belt Farm Dailies, bible ot 
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A Help on Your Job... Day and Night 
Salvaging Man-Hours Now Wasted 


Chewing Gum’s Blessed Relief for Tense 
Nerves, “False Thirst,” Craving to Smoke, 
Helps Workers Feel Better and Work Better 
Three Shifts a Day! 


In peacetime, chewing gum has been considered just a con- 
fection. And it used to be easy to get. It’s still a confection 
but it’s doing such a useful job in the war effort that the 
demand has skyrocketed and now it is not so easy to get. 


Everyone is saying, “Why can’t we get more gum?” The 
answer is—demand. The Armed Forces use chewing gum to 
relieve thirst. War industries use gum to help solve the 
“no smoking” problem. Where conditions make it impossible 
to permit smoking, chewing gum helps to relieve the craving 
and saves many “‘times-out.” 


And too, both the public and workers in war plants find 


}gum brings blessed relief from nervous tension, always a 


Product of war and high-speed war production. 


And tests in many war plants show that gum helps workers 
fight false thirst—the dry mouth that sends them on “sip trips” 
to drinking fountains when their bodies do not actually need 
water. This means that chewing gum is helping production 


managers salvage time now wasted, and put it against the Axis 
We are making all the gum we can. Meanwhile, the Japs 
have Singapore, Malaya and Borneo where much of our raw 


materials came from. And, sugar is rationed too. We are trying 
to get our gum to the places where it will do the most good 
If you have a production problem such as false thirst, nervous 
tension, dust, monotony or “no smoking,” we will do our best 
to get the gum to your workers somehow. Through your 
canteens or the regular stores that serve your workers. 


We have published a report on our tests in war plants. It is 
entitled “How Chewing Gum Helps Your Workers Fee! Better 
and Work Better.” If you want a copy, write for it today to the 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company, W-208 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum—A Help on Your Job 
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e That depends. When a product is 
delivered undamaged, the shipping box 
costs only what was paid for it . . . a small 
fraction of the product cost. BUT when 
through inadequate protection, the product 
is damaged in transit, the cost of the ship- 
ping box equals original cost... 

Plus product cost 

Plus the cost of material and production 

Plus transportation cost. 

That’s why shipping boxes that fully pro- 
tect the product are essential to winning 
the war. Unless your shipping boxes are 
sufficiently sturdy and rugged you are need- 
lessly risking waste of vital materials, labor, 
transportation and time. 

Freight loss and damage increased 29.7% 
for the twelve months ending May, 1942, 
according to American Association of Rail- 
roads figures. This waste will multiply 
unless every manufacturer takes immediate 
steps to “protect the product.” 

H & D Package Laboratories are set up 
to engineer protection for your product, to 
develop for you a corrugated shipping box 
whose first cost is its last cost. Write for 
complete details today. 


- « Save Critical 
Materiais 


Use corrugated shipping boxes 
sufficiently heavy to provide 
sturdy protection. 


2 


Prevent concealed damage by 
utilizing inner corrugated engi- 
neering to cushion the impact 
of jolts in transit. 


3 


Use a corrugated shipping box 
engineered to simplify packing 
and thus prevent possible in- 
itial damage from aeglect or 
carelessness. 


4 


Be sure your corrugated ship- 
ping box carries all special 
instructions necessary to aid 
careful handling enroute. 


5 


Seal, strap or stitch corrugated 
shipping boxes in accordance 
with approved protection stand- 
ards. A faulty closure means 
product damage. 


Stack and load corrugated ship- 
ping boxes properly to prevent 
damage during routine handling. 


HINDE 2 DAUCH 4261 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


midwestern stockmen, for 
cribs will be empty before n 
A typical estimate shows th 


| the basis of 1942 feed prod 


1943 livestock requirement 


| to ship in 45,000,000 fee: 


1943, equivalent to as many 


| corn. 


Adverse influence on pros] 


| production has been the 


of high prices for grass-fed 


| the heavy military deman 
| grade of beef. Consequent 


bought the Western animals | 
ter, and feeders were relucta 
a chance. This trend has 1 
versed itself, however. ‘Top 
have been bringing $17.50 at 
with a real scarcity of the t 
So the feeders have of late be: 
thin stuff in the hope of gett: 
the gravy train. 
@In Favor of Feeding—Anot 
ence that has upset their earl 
has been their realization that t 
huge volumes of hay, silage, 
rough feed that no other anin 
use to equal advantage. A 1 
vey in Northern Illinois shoy 
steers and heifers rolling in fro 
ern ranges by the trainload, 
feedlot owners themselves 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma 
ing up with yearlings. 
Stockmen are never satisfied 


| prices, of course, can always find s 


thing to grouse about. Currently ¢ 


| are a bit sour because Chicago ho» 
| prices fell off to below $14 last wee) 
| But even the Corn Belt Farm Dai 

| admit that present prices are all rghit 
| if they hold, that the scarcity of stoc 
| farm labor is the real bottleneck of |; 

| stock production. 


Meat ‘Extenders’ 
Everybody’s talking abou! 


| them, including the packers, bu 
'many bright possibilities also 


have scarcity trouble. 


Americans are accepting the 1 
tional meat shortage as though Wa 
ington officials, with the cooperati 
of the country’s meat packers, had 
tended the Lenten season to everybo 
and for an indefinite period of tin 
Housewives are studying “meat-subs 
tute” recipes of their favorite wome' 
pages to prevent the cut to 24 lbs 
meat per capita, per week, from causit{ 
a loss in vitamins or family appetit 
appeasement. And restaurants, anxic 
to avoid sugar and coffee woes sci 
to the proportions of the main cou 


| are observing meatless Tuesdays 


three of the nation’s largest citics (‘ 
York, Los Angeles, and Philadelplu 


FACTORIES in Bahkimore © Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Cleveland @ Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. © Hoboken 


° pas } 
| @/ es— ackers hat 
Kansas City © Lenoir, N.C. © Montreal © Muncie © Richmond @ St. Louis © Sandusky, Ohio © Toronte Boos Alternatives The Meat P 
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One died from SHELL 


Turse two armor piercing shells 
looked perfect . . . until they were 
shock tested in three successive water 
baths... cold... boiling... cold. 
One was perfect. The other cracked 
... Was rejected as unfit to fight. 


Heating and cooling these baths is 
just one of countless ways in which 
General Electric heating, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning are serving 
war industries. 

In recent months, industrial refrig- 
eration and air conditioning have 
made great strides. Equipment is 
more compact, more flexible. Tem- 
perature and humidity are controlled 
moreexactly. Result: more and better 
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fighting equipment...in shorter time. 


After the war, improved process 
refrigeration should help to make 
many peace-time products better... 
at lower cost. And vastly improved 
air conditioning will provide greater 
comfort in more and more hotels, 
offices, stores, theatres, homes ... 
even in cars, boats and planes. 


The wide experience that General 


SHOCK! 


Electric engineers are gaining in war 
work today is your assurance that 
they will be ready with finer and 
more efficient refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment for the needs 
of post-war America. 


Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 
426, General Electric Co., Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


Sudustrial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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jumped in to help promote alternatives, 
but are being careful to dub them 
“meat extenders” rather than substi- 
tutes, lest consumers carry troublesome 
substitution theories over to the days 
of peace and plenty. 

Ihe meat scarcity has been accom- 
panied by increased sales by all pro- 
ducers of “meat extenders,” though 
they still attribute such increases largely 
to mounting purchasing power. Nor- 
mally this would add up to a rosy fu- 
ture for America’s fish markets and 
cheesemakers, with the macaroni indus- 
try getting ready for a red letter year, 
and poultry dealers looking forward to 
something like ‘Thanksgiving — every 
Tuesday if not oftener. 

@ But Misery Has Company—But war is 
no respecter of industries. And fish- 
enes and dairies can’t rejoice over the 
troubles of the meat industry when 
they themselves are harried by some 
of the same problems—and many others. 
Fish and cheese interests, particularly, 
are slow to celebrate the day of rising 
demand for their products. And for 
good reason: There is a fish shortage 
now, and a cheese shortage is imminent. 

This year’s entire packs of salmon, 

sardines, Atlantic herring, and mack- 
crel were frozen by a War Production 
Board order (M-86-b) in May to assure 
filling the government’s needs—prob- 
ably 2,500,000 cases of an estimated 
salmon pack of 5,400,000 cases, and 
50% to 66% of sardine, herring, and 
mackerel supply. 
e Bad Fishing—New England’s fish 
catch is about 50% of normal; while 
there are plenty of fishermen, they can’t 
get boats and equipment. And _fisher- 
men coming into Boston markets from 
Delaware and Southern waters can’t 
show big hauls while the submarine 
menace keeps them within the three- 
mile limit. This scarcity, plus increased 
demand, has resulted in soaring prices 
(last week halibut sold for 45¢ a Ib., 
salmon for 55¢), and fishermen are 
netting about $300 to $400 a week 
while captains make about $15,000 an- 
nually. 

In Chicago, where, as in New York, 
demand for fish has doubled since the 
coming of voluntary meat rationing, 
current supplies are inadequate and 
prices are up 40% on better grades of 
fish. The Middlewestern market lost out 
on the fish supply from northern lakes 
this season because. of Canada’s tight 
labor situation. Weather permitting, a 
haul of whitefish and trout from the 
Great Lakes, where older non-draftable 
men do the fishing, will reinforce Chi- 

cago’s supply. 

* Uncle Sam Wants Cheese—Dairymen 
aren't too hopeful about cheese being 
able to fill the protein gap left by a fish 
and meat shortage. Currently the gov- 
ernment is taking 5,000,000 Ib. a week, 
a third of weckly production. In 1941, 
production hit an all-time high of 700,- 
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000,000 Ib., but an estimated 900,000,- 
000 Ib. will be reached in 1942. This 
still won't mean a field day for civilian 
distributors in view of government re- 
quirements, cstimated at 500,000,000. 
(Swiss cheese, however, is left to civil- 
ians who used 52,000,000 Ib. this year, 
compared to a normal 42,000,000 Ib.) 
As in many another industry, dairy- 
men fear they cannot continue to take 
advantage of increased purchasing 
power, for production is already falling 
off with both farmers and laborers mov- 
ing into the army and war industries. 
Biggest worry voiced at the Wisconsin 
dairymen’s convention last week was 
the loss of skilled cheesemakers, of 
whom there are only 3,000 in the U.S. 
@ Poultry Prospects—All of this scarcity 
would seem to leave a bigger gap in the 
nation’s diet than poultry could fill. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, total per capita poultry supply in 
1943 will be greater than in 1942, which 
is running 15% to 18% larger than in 
1941. But prices are 18% higher than 
last year and per capita consumption 
has gone up from 20.2 Ib. to 20.6 Ib. 
(1935-39 average, 18.7 lb.). Chicken is 
a favorite in boom towns; for instance, 
a frozen foods packer reports eight to 
ten times previous sales of frozen 
chicken in San Diego. 
@ Macaroni Heaven—Macaroni produc- 
ers are about the only meat substituters 


RAYON PACKING 


When war constricted the supply of 
flax for the square braided packing 
used in hydraulic stuffing boxes, Du 
Pont got to work on viscose rayon as 
replacement material. Now it is sup- 
plying several packing manufacturers 
with rayon “tow.” They braid it into 
square ropes, impregnate it, smooth it 
on a coiling plate, and pack it in flat 
coils ready for the maintenance me- 
chanic. 


not afraid to build up deman 

ing food columnists to pr 
meat-extending characteristic 
product. ‘The industry isn 

about productive capacity, | 
supplies to meet its current 
dented demand. Transportati 

only difficulty on the horiz 

can probably be met by sto: 
macaroni keeps indefinitely wi 
terioration. As an diane 
bination with cheese, dietiti: 
suggesting the use of nuts w na 
roni to add protein content \{ 
while, butchers and their cust: 
getting better acquainted with 
tive strangers to the Americai dinne 
table as sweetbreads, pork live | lam} 
liver, brains, tripe, oxtails, het, ang 
pigs feet. Some of the big chai stox 
are carrying these specialty or — fan 
meats (called offal in the packing ind 
try) for the first time in hist 
housewives are learning how c 
them. The government is helping ; 
this with posters and booklet ; 
distributed by 2,000,000 block leader 
of the Office of Civilian Defen 


Ice Men Get Hot 


By pooling delivery and 
sales service, if permitted, they 
hope to steal a march on me. 
chanical refrigerators. 


Principal subject discussed at the an 

nual meeting of the National Assn 
Ice Industries in Chicago last week was 
how to lick delivery problems without 
locking horns with the Office of De 
fense Transportation and the Depart 
ment of Justice. 
@ Thaw Sought—Federal antitrust laws 
make it precarious for competitors t 
pool sales and delivery services. Deli 
eries already have been cut 25°7, and 
call-backs and special trips eliminated 
But instances were reported where + 
miles of truck operation were required 
for deliveries aggregating one ton of ict 
(normal ratio should be from 5 to $ 
miles per ton). 

At the convention’s end, arrange 
ments had been worked out to expedite 
experiments for pooling delivery ser 
ices among competitive ice manufac 
turers in certain key cities. This plan. 
blessed by ODT, will be submit ted to 
WPB for approval under Section 12 of 
the Small Business Act (BW—Jun.6'#2, 
pd). 

@ Labor Factor—The ice industry’ s labo 
problem is acute because deliverymet, 
typically young and husky, are fair game 
for Selective Service. Add to that the 
fact that drivers’ wages are frozen 2 
about $35 a week, in comparison with 
high pay offered by war industry plants 
When an ice manufacturer loses 4 
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SKINNER UNAFLOW STEAM ENGINES 


a Leonomical-Lipendabl POWER 
oa 


= ON LAND—ON WATER 


moe 


OR more than seven decades the Skinner Engine Company has been build- 
ing steam engines exclusively. The performance ot Skinner Engines has 
been so outstanding that they have achieved the reputation of being ‘the most 
economical steam engines ever built.”’ 


On land, Skinner ‘Universal Unaflow’’ Steam Engines, horizontal or multi- 
cylinder vertical, drive generators that furnish electricity for light and power t 
many of the nation’s best known hotels, hospitals, department stores, office build- 
ings and diversified industrial and institutional plants. By generating their own 
electric current instead of buying it, these owners have saved millions of dollars 

. ~ ee in power costs. Other Skinner Engines drive compressors, pumps and blowers 
>t mpusTRIAL PLE for refrigeration and air conditioning installations. 


On water, many ships chosen as the most distinctive of their class are pro- 
pelled with Skinner Marine Unaflow Steam Engines. These ships range in size 
and type from the small, powerful tug to the world’s largest automobile, freight 
car and passenger ferryboat. Skinner Engines were selected only after extensive 
tests had proven their dependable, economical performance and exceptional 
maneuverability. 


Dependability and permanently maintained economy are inherent character- 
istics of Skinner Poppet-Valve Unaflow Steam Engines, and are largely responsi- 
ble for the fact that more than 25% of all orders received are repeat orders. This 
is not only a high tribute, but also is testimony of complete satisfaction. 


t De Our production facilities, at present, are devoted entirely to 

Me part building Skinner Unaflow Steam Engines for the war program. 
t law ! 
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Foot Boat 


! 


decorated Flowery Foot Boat plied 


A century ago, the small, gaily 


the canals of Southern China. In its 
stern, the boatman moved the oars 
with his feet, held the tiller under 
one arm. Rowing steadily, he cooked 
his meals on a small charcoal brazier, 
and sometimes played on the lute to 
relieve his loneliness . . . The 
Flowery Foot Boat was the mail 
train of the district, property of 
one of the Min-Chu, or private 
letter hongs, which dispatched 
money, documents and other 
valuables for merchants and bankers 
from time immemorial. 

The hongs, usually cooperative, 
were surprisingly modern in every 
respect but speed. By runner,mounted 
riders and boats . . . they regularly 
covered routes as long as a thousand 
miles; kept schedules, gave receipts, 


Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 


Branches in principal cities. Cf. phone directory. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


1450 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


VICTORY 
BUY 
‘UNTTED 


ee Ee er gE oe: 
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and insured packages, had special 
delivery, and advertised the virtues of 
the service in high sounding circulars. 

It has taken centuries for commu- 
nication to come to V mail and the 
plane that travels in an hour a dozen 
days journey for a man on foot.Today 
we take for granted the convenience, 
speed and safety of our most widely 
used service, the U.S. Post Office. 


Confronted by shortages of men, 
tires and gasoline, late trains and too 
few trains, the postal service needs 
your consideration and cooperation 
to maintain its high standard of 
service... Mail early and often. 
Avoid the peak load at the end 
of the day. Tie your letters faced 
up. Arrange your mailings to 
meet train schedules. 

Pitney-Bowes production is 
today engaged in war work. But as the 
originators of Metered Mail, and 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
Postage Meters, all our experience in 
handling and expediting mail is at 
your service . . . Consult any of 
our offices about your mailing 
problems, without obligation. 


—— 


driver, he also loses a sak 
some training and experic 
of the country’s ice supp! 
ice refrigerators. The indu: 
sistently pushed the sale of 
ice refrigerators in order to 
service on a more equitable 
basis with mechanical refrig rs 
@ Increased Tonnage Seen—\\ |} ,,, 
solution to the delivery p 
“a nice, long, warm sumnx 
expect next year’s tonnage 
stantially more than the 33, 
level of 1941 (which does 
icing railroad refrigerator car. \| 
facturers in certain wartime | 
have been hard pressed t 
increased demand for ice th 
supplies over the countr 
have been adequate. 

Ice men point out that in : 
their industry has been al Ld 
more ice than it could sell. and 44 
present steady increase in sal 
up this slack. They are not 
the anticipated boom in ice sal 
to obsolescence of some of the < 
try’s 12,000,000 or more mecha 
refrigerators. But, with service 
getting scarcer and repair parts prac 
cally unobtainable, they ser iely awa 
the glad moment when man 
holds will be obliged to change over: 
ice refrigeration. 
© WPB Sets Pace—How well the icchy 
manufacturers will be able to meet +! 
demand was predetermined last wei 
by WPB in an order limiting furt! 
production this year to 107,300 
next year to 300,000. Use of iron ang 
steel is limited to 15 Ib. per box for ty 
remainder of this year, and 6 |b. : 
year. 

Ice refrigerators displayed at the co 


| vention testify to manufacturers’ » 


genuity in conforming to steel rest: 
tions. In a typical Victory model wi 
capacity of 5 cu. ft., the steel conte 
has been reduced from 175 Ib. to | 
Masonite, wood, and, in some instanc 
glass are used in its place. ‘Tests ind 
cate that these new refrigerators wi 
give equally good service and are: 
durable as standard models. 
@ Lower Price—A Victory mode! pnt 
at about $79.50 would sell for ab 
$92 if made of steel. Although Mave 
ite itself is more expensive per squat 
foot than steel, the assembly cost 
enough lower to make up the different 
Last April Sears, Roebuck & Co. # 
tempted to produce a Masonite 
refrigerator that could be convert 
into a mechanical refrigerator after 
war, but WPB turned thumbs dows. 
cause only manufacturers who had ma 
ice refrigerators in 1940 could ge 
quota for making them now. But S@ 
is hoping for WPB approval of a ™ 
line of low-cost Masonite units us 
very little steel. 
@ Coldspots Converted—When ™ 
chanical refrigerating units were banne 
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New ideas that can save you 
Precious Production Minutes 


VERY minute saved today is worth 

its weight in gold. That's why Shell 
men are being kept on the jump. They 
have ideas that can save those precious 
minutes. 

These ideas have been proved and 
tested. They have solved the toughest 
kind of production problems for busy 
executives like yourself. No, Shell men 
don’t know a// the answers. But they’ve 
stepped up production, improved prod- 


WoUusTRiAl LUBRICANTS 
¥ 4 HH 


ucts and operating methods in practical- 
ly every type of industry. And every new 
problem solved has added to their 
already large reservoir of experience. 


Why don’t you draw on this expertence? 
Chances are the Shell man has already 
licked a problem close enough to yours so that 
his views can prove valuable to you. Why not 
make sure by consulting with the Shell man 
today? 
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Will Cut Wasted Time 


..- And Graybar cuts the waste 
in buying time 


The time you can save with a Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication Sys- 
tem is immeasurable. And youcanget 
a system to exactly fit your business, 
whether it be large or small. Teletalk 
can be had with as few as 5 stations 
or as many as 24. Many of the models 
have special features which add to its 
time-saving value, such as busy sig- 
nals, annunciators, telephone hand- 
sets for confidential conversation. 


You can secure Teletalk easily and 
quickly through any one of the Gray- 
bar houses located in more than eighty 
key cities throughout the country. Any 
Graybar man will assist you in plan- 
ning just the system you need. He can 
tell you the easiest way to secure the 
necessary installation material, and he 
will see that your system is installed 
properly. Call the house nearest you. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 
Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


| gets a 
' him to purchase a Coldspot electrical 
| unit as soon as any is available. 


_METAL-SAVING PLASTIC 


| ment of 
| which can replace steel or other metals 


| cules from 
pressure and heat. 


| Electric Co., 


_ graphic oil field exploration. 


| Hoffman 
| builder of clothes pressing equipment, 
| took on a war order for high explosive 
| shells. 


Sears was stranded with several thou- 


| sand all-steel Coldspot cabinets on hand. 


It converted these to iceboxes and 
marketed them through the firm's 
larger retail stores at $80 to $90 (com- 
pared with $125 to $130 for the stand- 
ard 6-cu. ft. model). ‘The purchaser also 
“Coldspot Bond” which entitles 


Not quite three months have gone 
by since Hercules Powder Co. of Wil- 
mington, Del. proposed to “replace as 
much as 60,000 tons offnatural rubber” 
with “ethyl rubber” (BW—Aug.29°42, 
p53). This week the company an- 
nounces its participation in the dey elop- 
“a new plastic composition 


in many uses.” ‘The new material, yet 
unnamed, is a composite of paper and 
Vinsol (an inexpensive and_ plentiful 
thermoplastic resin extracted by Her- 
pine rosin) molded under 


Direct credit for the development 
goes to the Patent & Licensing Corp. 
(subsidiary of the Flintkote Co.), 30 
Rockefeller Pl., New York, which has 
long been experimenting with combin- 
ing paper and cellulosic paper fibers 
with resin. First application to go into 
production is a 3-in. pipe which Federal 
Chicago, has taken over 
asa replacement for steel pipe in seismo- 
Future 
projects range from automobile license 


plates to air conditioning ducts to light 


I-beams and U-sections normally made 
of steel. ‘The material is less than half 
as heavy as aluminum, promises to with- 
stand temperatures above that of boil- 
ing water. 


STEEL MILL TO SHELL PLANT 


In 1907 the old Onondaga Steel Mill, 
“somewhere in the Northeast,” shut 


| down and began to gather cobwebs in 


its capacious interior. It remained closed 
right through the first World War I 
and promised to stay that way through- 
out the second. : 

Ihis year, however, United States 
Machine Corp., pioncer 


Since space in the main Hoffman 
plant was at a premium, Works Man- 
ager A. W. Bennett looked over the 
Onondaga Mill, decided that its steel 
framework could be cleaned, and the 
whole structure readied for operation 
more quickly than he could get priori- 
ties on building materials for a new 
plant. Upshot is a thriving shell produc- 
tion center, fully equipped with modern 
forging, heat treating, and turning fa- 
cilities, already achieving a high record. 


Why Absenteeism 
Cleveland WMC studies 
rise in number of workers whe 


knock off for day. Uni 


YS Can 


help, but big stick is needed. 


One of the most troublk 
lems currently being throw 
laps of labor-management 
drive committees (BW—Sep. 5 
a time-worn cause of kitcl 
duty in the Army—absent wit! 
Unlike the Army, war indu 
no K.P. assignments to hai 
curb A.W.O.L. Leading prod 
ecutives have begun to regist 
conviction that here is one res 
that labor unions, particularly t 
union security or closed shop 
can and must assume. 

e Search for Remedies—Alarm 
sistent and apparently increas 
tecism, the War Manpower 
sion’s Cleveland regional officc 
by Robert C. Goodwin, has be: 
ing this problem in an effort + 
causes and indicate possible 
Although final results have not 
ulated, the survey has progres: 
point where Goodwin acknowl 
“We've got to find a cure.” 
leaders and management coop 
gathering data. 

The absentee ailment seem 
low a definite pattern. Although no: 
absences from work that could | 
to illness or family matters 
placed at 2% or 3%, representat 
factories have had absences of 7 
8% and some as high as 10% 

e Easing the Pressure—Indicated 
cause of voluntary layoffs is th 
work week. Goodwin said both 
women seem inclined to de 
their individual efforts won't bi 
much—and so they take time off 
go to a movie, or attend to 
matters. The largest number of un 
fied absences seems to occur thc 
after pay day. Questioned about t 
workers have replied that th 
sense in making good mone 
can’t get a few hours off so we can s 
some of it.” For this attitude the 
find support in the argument ot 
labor leaders that workers need an 
sional day off to take care of ( 
affairs and personal needs. 

e Variety of Reasons—Some of t!ic 
offenders are said to be women, 
feel that they are fully entitled t 
a day off now and then to gi 
beauty shop or buy a new dress 
don’t hesitate to telephone a report 
illness in such cases, and ot! 
don’t bother to check in at all. 5 
of the persistent male absentees like ! 
fish or hunt. 

Still other absences result from & 
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COMICS FOR MORALE 


Long a successful advertising medium, 
dramatized comics now have a job 
of selling safety and morale to war 
workers of Waldes Koh-I-Noor, Inc., 
a peacetime zipper maker (Kover-Zip), 
Long Island City, N. Y. Brainchild 


of Ralph Weinbaum, vice-president 
of Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Waldes Warrior deals with specific 
problems, portrays authentic charac- 
ters and scenes. Current problems 
and grievances will be covered in the 
tabloid which consists of four pages 
(each 12 by 15 inches) of colored com- 


ics. Contributed by Weinbaum, thi 
comic strip idea was implemented by 
anonymous King Features’ artists who 
did their part at cost, as did the en 
graver and printer. The idea, which 
has the blessing of the War Produ 
tion Board, is open to managemeiit 
as it has not been copyrighted. 


difficulty of gearing new workers and 
new departments into established plant 
operations. When workers are not kept 
busy, they are apt to lose interest, figure 
they can take time off without endanger- 
ing their jobs. 

Drinking on pay day, or the day after, 
then taking a day or so to get over a 
hangover was found to be a frequent 
explanation of absences. However, much 
such action might be normally expected 
of people who work long hours and 
make good money; one Cleveland com- 
pany decided that it wasn’t to be tol- 
crated in a war emergency. So it got 
tough and demanded cast-iron excuses 
for all absences. For example, a worker 
claiming illness was required to submit 
a physician’s certificate. The union im- 
mediately objected, charging the_com- 


pany was “too arbitrary,” and the rules - 
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had to be softened. Another deterrent’ 


to the success of the plan was the fact 
that most workers nowadays aren’t afraid 
of being fired, being aware of the well 
advertised shortage of skilled help. 
e@ Worker Committees Assist—Goodwin 
reported that a number of plants had 
found a partial solution to the problem 
by taking it up with labor-management 
committees. Checkups on absences by 
committees of workers, supported by 
powerful patriotic appeals, resulted in 
marked improvement, but many pro- 
duction men believe that this tactic soon 
would lose its effectiveness through repe- 
tition, and that plant attendance eventu- 
ally will have to be enforced by a govern- 
ment regulation “with teeth in it.” 
Some unions have tried to correct ab- 
senteeism by special recognition for 
workers with perfect attendance records. 


In one instance, the Congress of Indu 
trial Organizations’ United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers Union ha 
planned a ceremony for Dec. 6 with 
awards for members having unbroken 
work records since Pearl Harbor. A few 
managements have offered bonuses for 
such records. One of the most elaborate 
incentive plans of this type, designed 
to curb absences, is that just introduced 
in Seattle by the Webster-Brinkley Co 
Under the company’s “time-clock jack 
pot” plan a strict record is kept of « 
employee's attendance on a point basis, 
and winners are awarded war bonds and 
stamps. The contest plan is set up to 
stimulate interdepartmental rivalry. 

@ Needed: Big Stick—So far, there seems 
to be no general agreemént on a sp« 
cific cure for low attendance. Both labor 
and. management officials have begun 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
AT WAR—An Inventory 


An important special section reporting the story 


of what American industry has accomplished 


during our first year of war ...what it is doing 


today to help the United Nations win the war 


IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 3, 1943 


* 


Here is the report America is waiting for 

the story of what American industrial genius 

has accomplished in our first year of war... what 

it is doing every day to help bring the war to a 
swift and victorious conclusion. 

A special staff of editors and reporters has 
been at work on this assignment . . . digging for 
the facts wherever they are—in Washington, in 
Detroit, in Dallas, in the Pacific Northwest, in 
Los Angeles. 

They will work right up to the deadline... 
to assure that the report the American people get 
will be the whole story, accurately and reliably 
told up to the last minute before publication. 

Backing them up are all the tremendous 
news resources of The New York Times, which 
regularly publishes more news than any other pub- 
lication in the world. Americans everywhere will 
welcome this report, knowing that in it they will 
find enterprise and authority. 

Covered in this report will be the story of 
big business and little business; the story of man- 
power, the story of accidents and their preven- 


tion; the story of training people for war work; 
the story of industry conversion from peacetime 
production to war production; the story of ship 
production and plane production, munitions pro- 
duction and armaments production; the story of 
management; the story of labor; the stories of 
specific industries—steel and chemical and food; 
the story of women in war industry; the story of 
science; the story of finance; the story of war pro- 
duction in all the United States; the story of the 
war effort in Canada. 

For executives all over the country con- 
cerned with or affected by the war, this section 
will be must reading. With a circulation well over 
800,000, including leaders in American life in over 
10,000 cities and towns all over the country, the 
section offers an ‘unusual opportunity for adver- 
tisers with a story of war accomplishment. If you 
do not receive The New York Times regularly, 
make arrangements with your newsdealer now to 
reserve this issue for you. Get in touch with our 
advertising department regarding available space, 
rates and other details. 


Che New York Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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to talk of stringent measures against 
chronic absentees, and the possibility 
that tue WMC, the War Labor Board, 
or some Other agency will threaten such 
workers with loss of their right to work 
in anv war industry, a “big stick’’ so 
far used only on strikers who defy 
NW1B back-to-work orders. 


Labs Go to Town 


Agriculture Department re- 
search boomed by war. Set up 
in depression for cotton; now 
proving its worth. 


Regional research laboratories of the 

Department of Agriculture are a good 
bit more than ankle deep in the war. 
With activities ranging from develop- 
ment of mildew preventatives for army 
tents to perfection of Norepol, a rubber 
substitute, they bear scant resemblance 
to the depression-inspired project to 
study uses for cotton surplus which Sen- 
ator Bilbo of Mississippi proposed five 
years ago. 
e Labs Expand Fast—Then as now, con- 
gressmen knew a good thing when they 
aw it. “The Man” Bilbo’s plan first set 
ip a southern laboratory to study utili- 
zation of excess cotton but soon mush- 
roomed into a $4,000,000 program 
BW—Aug.31’40,p34) to develop new 
uses for surplus farm commodities 
North, South, East, and West. In a 
democracy, cotton wasn’t going to mon- 
opolize any such juicy plum. 

So Pearl Harbor found regional 

laboratories at Albany, Calif., Peoria, 
Il]., New Orleans, and Wyndmoor, near 
Philadelphia, Pa., staffed and equipped 
to deal with urgent research problems. 
Each of the four centers has, in addition 
to the usual complement of laboratories, 
pilot plant facilities for testing new 
products and processes under actual 
manufacturing conditions. To get re- 
sults into the hands of industry as soon 
as possible, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering carries all 
research through the pilot plant stage 
and tests it in actual use. 
@ New “Rubber” Found—A further step 
now has been taken to speed the expan- 
sion of commercial dehydration of food. 
In cooperation with the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration has just 
concluded two weeks’ intensive training 
tor commercial dehydrators at Rochester, 
N. Y. A similar school was conducted 
in California during September. Each 
made available to dehydrators and can- 
ners the results of laboratory work done 
on equipment design and improved tech- 
nics, 

Bulk of the work on rubber has been 
done at the Peoria laboratory. Here a 
tober substitute called Norepol has 
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Weather for 


i000 INCH 


It takes uniform factory temperature to hold 
finishing operations to close tolerances, par- 
ticularly when top speed and a minimum of 
rejects are ‘‘musts.’’ That’s one reason man- 
made weather is now recognized as a vital 
production tool in war material plants. 


Cost records prove that air conditioning pays 

if the system is right for its particular job. In 
most plants that means wisely chosen decen- 
tralized units, rather than a central system. 

Why? Because with individual units any 
section or department can be given precisely 
the air conditioning it needs: temperature 
control, humidity control, and dust control, 
each only when and where required, each only 
to the most profitable degree. Should a decen- 
tralized air conditioner be damaged, produc- 
tion would be affected in only a limited part 
of the plant. Individual units are more quickly 
installed, too; they often require no ducts. 


Because no two problems are alike, the 
counsel of a locally experienced expert is in- 
valuable when you're considering air condi- 
tioning. You'll find your resident Fairbanks- 
Morse engineer an ideal collaborator. The 
completeness of the F-M line frees his judg- 
ment from bias. To arrange a conference, 
simply write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
K-131, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Branches and service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Air Conditioners 
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recently been put out for test. Norepol, 
which can be derived from soybean oil, 
corn, cottonseed or linseed oils (BW— 
Jul.11°42,p85), is cited in the Baruch 
report as a likely substitute for rubber 
in some mechanical goods. Laboratory 
workers at Peoria have found it satisfac- 
tory for insulation, rubber heels, and 
rings for sealing fruit jars. 

@ American Rope Developed—When 
rope fiber was slashed, the bureau went 
to work on a machine to process domes- 
tically grown hemp fiber. As a direct 
result, the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
launched a program involving 71 plants 
to handle the output of 300,000 acres of 
hemp to be grown in the north central 
states. Manila and sisal fibers, now prac- 
tically unobtainable, may be replaced by 
substitutes made of cotton now being 
tested in the field. 

A special cotton weave for fire hose, 

which will withstand 300 lb. pressure 
and needs no rubber lining and which 
may be used as a substitute for linen 
hose, has been perfected for the Office 
of Civilian Defense. 
@ Another Rubber Angle—Improve- 
ments have been made by the southern 
laboratory in the machine that chops 
up cotton as a substitute for scarce 
cotton linters for use in the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powder. 

Significant and in a controversial field, 
work also has been done in the butylene 


glycol process for producing butadiene, 


the base of synthetic rubber, from grain. 
The Peoria laboratory has been pro- 
ducing butylene glycol for several 
months on a pilot plant scale, and re- 
search is underway on conversion of 
butylene glycol into butadiene. Al- 
though scarcely out of the laboratory 
stage, results are considered promising 
by grain-rubber enthusiasts. 

© Focus on Food—With meat rationing 
in sight, soybean and peanut products 
are being investigated by research cen- 
ters as a ready source of protein. The 
sugar shortage has brought forth a pec- 
tin which, in jelly, permits the making 
of satisfactory jellies with reduced 
amounts of sugar (BW—Feb.14'42,p68). 
Other developments in food processing 
include a concentrated citrus fruit mar- 
malade, 60,000,000 Ib. of which have 
been shipped to England for reprocess 
there, and improvement of the quick- 
freeze method of preserving fresh vege- 
tables. 


PALACE TO GARDEN 


The 15th Biennial Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering— 
more popularly known as the “Power 
Show’’—will be staged in Madison 
Square Garden, Nov. 30 to Dec. 4, in- 
stead of Manhattan’s Grand Central 
Palace as originally scheduled. ‘The 
Army has transformed the four exposi- 
tion floors of the Palace into an induc- 
tion center. 


Scientific plant breeding succeeded al- 
most too well with tung fruit. Heavy 
yields often broke trees. So the trees 
were redesigned to carry the load. 


Tung Oil’s Boom 


With imports blocked and 
domestic stocks frozen, tung as- 
sumes important role in the 
American economy. 


A rare combination of recent develop 
ments has thrown the spotlight on 
America’s youthful tung oil industn 
which this fall is coming through wit! 
the largest crop in its 11-year histor 
@ Market Unlimited—Nursed to mi 
turity by an almost unlimited domesti 
market, the industry has been stim 
lated by the need to replace declining 
shipments from war-ravaged China, au 
the improved yield produced by patient 
research, 

The government already has frozen 
all stocks of the oil and has provided 
an assured market through the Defens 
Supplies Corp., which offers to buy a 
stocks at prices up to 36¢ a Ib. Produ 
‘tion cost is about 5¢ a Ib. for larg: 
mature groves. 

Tung oil finds widespread use in the 
armed forces—chiefly as a waterproofing 
agent in the coating of bombs, shiclls, 
tank guns, and other ordnance. Civilian 
uses include paints, varnishes, paint 
drier, concrete waterproofing, making 
of linoleum, lithographic printing, ink 
manufacture, brake linings, tanning 
textile waterproofing, electrical insula- 
tion, tube coatings, and lining for food 
cans. 

@ Why Government Aid?—Several fac 
tors impelled the government to promuse 
aid to tung growers and millers. First ! 
the certainty that Chinese oil will 

tinue to be scarce for years to col 
Second, the Chinese are pursuing 4 
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so Can you imagine the chaos in American war produc- 
tion... if the superbly organized Trucking system 
va were suddenly broken up! 


~ Yet—that's just what will happen if we cramp and 


- ing companies. Look— 
ded Manufacturer FeeNSORED) located ine 
nee has to ship parts to 

7 Trucks cover this 900-miles distance in 50 
hours, 2 to 3 times faster than by rail! And 
remember — Trucks deliver goods over super- 
the highways built largely by Truck taxes. 


Plane-manufacturer 


“ th) CENSORED receives raw ESE 
int from [censoren Y Trucks de- | 


liver these vitally needed materials 


ink in ome day. Ordinary 
ng, freight would take three 


ila full days! Actually—if it 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


| Behind all the Truck Shipments of Vital War Material, there’s a vast, 
4 highly trained, team-working Organization... that makes America’s Trucks 
o the fastest, most flexible Freight Transport System in the World! 


important manufacturer would be com- 


_——— i ee _ 


materials! 
And so it goes .. . on long or short 
iit hauls—Trucks accelerate America’s war 
= production—thanks to the “know-how” 
Bes organization and skill back of America’s 
A trucks! 
‘ The nation’s truck drivers—and the 
men behind the drivers—are doing one 
swell job in helping America win this 
war. Let’s defeat —immediately—any at- 
tempt arbitrarily to limit the smooth 
working of this great freight trans- 
portation system! 


CaRmryinc Tooay 


BE xincs ™ vou 
hae TMINGS You ust 


NOT CENSORED 
... but open for your inspection in the files of 


adhd ATA are hundreds of letters from war plants 

Tracks beeriag thi telling about the irreplaceable service rendered 

ee emblem ae coveing by trucks. The keynote in all of them is this 
your ¢ sow im “Reduce trucking company service — and our 


wer and will serve you 


later in peated whole war program will bog down. Our pro- 


duction system is built on truck transportation.” 


TRUCKING wovstev 


' AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Construction—Builder of Bases 


America’s Great Peacetime Industry Goes to War 


UNCHED through 1,600 miles of trackless wilder- 

ness and rivaling the Panama Canal in strategic im- 
portance, the Alaska Highway will cut days and dan- 
gers from present supply routes . . . to Alaska . . . to 
the Aleutians . . . yes, to Japan itself! 

This job, to be finished soon and well ahead of 
schedule, is but one example in thousands illustrating 
how construction sets the stage for our war effort .. . 
and why the construction engineer is vital to victory. 

Back of America’s busy production lines, expanding 
shipyards, growing cantonments and far-flung military 
bases is a series of swiftly executed construction jobs. 
Important jobs! For the construction industry is a 
builder of bases. Bases for production — for training — 
for defense —and for attack. 

‘lo conceive and to carry through so tremendous a 
program in a race against time is typically American. It 
requires enterprise and the sort of versatility that has 
been acquired by undertak- 
ing every kind of job; from 


Yes, construction, America’s great peacetime ind stry, 
has gone all out for war. From a normal 6% billion dol- 
lars in 1938, it got into its war stride last year with a 
billion dollar volume. And under the impetus of Pear| 
Harbor, the 1942 figure now promises to reacli the 
unprecedented total of 15 billion dollars. “If buildings 
would win the war, Hitler would be licked now’’, said 
Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen recently. Which em- 
phasizes the further fact that the construction industry 
was the first to go to war. 


The technical and managerial talent that is accom 
plishing this mammoth job has had to find its strength 
and resources within itself. No possibility of “con- 
version” here! Only years of varied construction ex- 
perience enabled it to tackle and to achieve the mani- 
fold tasks that building for war demands. 


Take that cornfield, for instance, that Henry Ford 
picked for his record-breaking bomber plant. ‘The 
spring mud was soft and 
deep when contractors moy- 


a Boulder dam to a drydock, 
from a Pennsylvania ‘Turn- 
pike to a housing project, 
from a Radio City to a rail- 
road tunnel . . . and taking it 
in stride. War's demands in 
the eyes of America’s con- 
struction men, are simply 
more of the same—for a 
grimmer purpose, and un- 
der heavier pressure. 

The civil engineers who 
develop the necessary de- 


This is the fifth of a series of editorials 
appearing monthly in all McGraw-Hill 
publications, reaching more than one 
and one-half million readers, and in 
daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


ed in last year. They were 
entering a race against an al- 
most impossible time limit. 
Before they could even be- 
gin on the plant itself, they 
had to build roads, lay a + 
mile water supply line and 
install a complete sewerage 
system with its disposal 
plant. But such varied jobs— 
each big in its own mght- 
merely were antecedent to 
running up the framework 


signs, the contractors who 

execute them and the man- 

ufacturers who provide the equipment and materials, 
are as much a part of this war as are the men who face 
the enemy. The results of their labors are recorded in 
mounting production figures, and will be indelibly writ- 
ten in the military annals of this war. Those 60,000 
airplanes, 45,000 tanks and 8,000,000 tons of shipping 
that the President asked for in 1942 will be supplied 
because—and only because—the construction industry 
did a Herculean plant-building job first—and fast. 
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and enclosure for the 60- 

acre factory itself. Or to 
using road-buildiug methods to pave a floor that was 
the equivalent of 25 miles of 20-foot wide concrete 
highway. 

It was a race against the approaching winter, and to 
win it they had to push their $1,000,000 worth of con- 
struction equipment to the limit—day and night. But 
win they did! It is accomplishments like these that 
explain how the nation’s aviation factory floor space 
jumped from 18,000,000 to 60,000,000 square feet in 
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‘he past two years... why Fortresses and fighter ships 
are beginning to turn the scales of war in our favor. 

“Somewhere in the Southwest” the Army called for 
a training base. The contractor who answered that call 
summed up his performance in characteristic fashion: 
“Beginning without so much as a contour map we had 
a $10,000,000 project ready for operation within 90 
calendar days, and saved 3¥2 million dollars of the 
estimated cost”’. 

At another Army camp a contractor assembled a 
crew of 20,000 men who put together 1,400 buildings 
in 125 working days, along with a sewer system, a 
water-supply and a street layout of which many a fair- 
sized city might be proud. ‘This job swallowed up 2,000 
carloads of lumber, and 26,000 kegs of nails. So perfect 
was the teamwork, from the general manager down 
through the hundreds of superintendents and foremen 
to the specialized crews, that as many as seventy build- 
ings were erected in one single day. 

But versatility and experience are not the only qual- 
ities that the construction engineer has in his tool chest. 
He has ingenuity, and he needed it when steel, copper, 
zinc and aluminum had to be used for combat equip- 
ment, and were denied him. Great hangars, conven- 
tionally of structural steel, were turned out with record- 
breaking timber arch spans. Reinforced concrete fac- 
tories were designed to require only 3 lb. of steel bars 
per square foot instead of the customary 5 lb. Asphalt- 
impregnated paper was substituted for copper in flash- 
ings, cement-asbestos for galvanized steel in duct work. 
In the face of a materials shortage, he continued to 
build bases—safely, economically, and on time. 

Construction ingenuity, too, is back of the recerds in 
Liberty ships, in war housing and a host of other fa- 
cilities. Indeed, it was the construction industry that 
stepped forward to assume the bulk of the emergency 
shipbuilding program, leaving established yards free to 
handle more specialized Navy work. Naturally, it was 
easy for civil engineers and contractors to build the 
shipyards, but building ships was another story. It is a 
far cry from steel ships to conventional engineering 
structures, yet, drawing upon their bridge and building 
experience, the men of construction have turned out 
ships faster than they were ever built before. 

How was this possible? . . . because the construction 
man sees every job as a new problem, views every pre- 
cedent as something to be discarded in favor ef some- 
thing better. So instead of assembling the myriad sep- 
arate pieces of each ship on the ways, he fabricated 
them into huge built-up sections. These he swung to 
the ways and welded them into place in a fraction of 
the time required by old methods. 

Again, the demands for wartime housing for workers 
in industrial areas, at Navy bases, and near Army con- 
centrations, have altered the meaning of “residential 
construction”. The building of individual houses has 
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given way to a form of multiple-unit project that calls 
for the skilled services of the architect, the civil en 
gineer and the large contracting organization. On one 
such project, for example, a contractor experienced in 
large building and bridge construction employed an 
extensive system of prefabrication and site assembly 
that made possible the completion of 5,000 houses for 
war workers within five months. 


All these activities, within the United States, parallel 
the achievements of other industries that serve the men 
at the front. But construction knows no continental 
limits. Its men are serving throughout the network of 
defense bases built in the West Indies, Greenland, and 
Iceland, and in the offensive bases that are taking form 
in the jungles and deserts of Africa, the harbors of the 
Persian Gulf, and the plains and mountains of Australia 
and Alaska. Already in this war, as in the last one, con 
struction crews, like those at Wake and Guam, have 
dropped their peacetime tools to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with their comrades in uniform. Construction 
follows the flag to the farthest outposts in this global 
struggle. 

® * « ~ 


But while the construction industry thus serves the 
special needs of the armed forces, it must look after 
its job at home. It must keep the highways serviceable, 
the water supply safe, sanitary facilities adequate. There 
are home chores that cannot be neglected even in war. 


And when we finish our No. | task of winning the 
war, the construction industry will again be called upon 
to help re-establish peacetime employment and to stim- 
ulate the normal industrial activities of the nation. It 
will raze, redesign and rebuild; it will bring modern 
sanitation to urban dwellers; it will safeguard fertile 
areas and cities from disastrous floods; it will improve 
all forms of transportation; it will design and build the 
facilities that will be needed to reconvert from war to 
peace. Its vision, versatility, experience and ingenuity 
will be as indispensable then as they are vital now. 


Today it is building the bases that are needed back 
of every battle-line. Tomorrow it will build for a new 
and better era. Today it is laying the foundation for the 
victories that must be ours. ‘Tomorrow it will lay the 
foundation for the peace that will follow these victories. 
In war and in peace the construction industry is the 
builder, the harnesser of nature’s forces. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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This Wood Speeds Output by 
Reducing Plant Maintenance 


TEXTILE MILLS, like other manu- 
facturers of badly needed 
materials for war, have a double 
task today—producing those 
materials and keeping their 
plants in condition to meet this 
demand. Wolmanized Lumber* 
makes this task easier. 


DYE HOUSES, for example, are 
dripping wet much of the time. 
Wood construction offers many 
advantages here, but it must be 
wood that is able to withstand 
these high humidities. Because 
Wolmanized Lumber is that kind 
of wood, the mills using it are 
able to get along with far less 
maintenance. Valuable workers 
are available for production. 


MILLIONS OF FEET of Wolmaniz- 
ed Lumber have been installed 
by the textile industry since 
they started using it eighteen 
years ago, for roof planks and 
timbers, flooring, doors and 
windows. Outstanding perform- 
ance of this long-lived lumber 
under conditions conducive to 
decay long ago proved its worth. 
WOLMANIZED LUMBER is able to 
resist decay and termite attack 
because it is deeply impregnat- 
ed by the vacuum - pressure 
process with a proved preserva- 
tive. In employing Wolmanized 
Lumber, you retain all of the 
usual advantages of working 
with wood: ease and speed of 
erection, lightness with strength 
and resilience. It is clean, odor- 
less and paintable. American 
Lumber & Treating Company, 
1656 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER 


7 yAAN, 


| South by the tung tree. 


| scorched-earth policy before the Japan- 
| ese, and it will require at least five vears 
| before replanted g groves are able to bear. 


Third is the fact that China, whose 
exports to the U. S. have been slashed 
by the Japanese blockade from 175,000,- 
000 Ib. (1937) to 33,000,000 Ib. (1941), 
will need in the years to come 70% of 
her tung output for motor fuel and for 
“the lamps of China.” 

e Growing Pains—l'ung tree cultivation 
is no “plant-and-wait” proposition. The 
first seeds were imported from China 
in 1903. Yet it was not until 29 years 
later that Dr. C. C. Concannon, an 
ardent supporter of the tung movement 
here, was able to publish a volume 
called, Economic and Commercial Fac- 
tors in the Development of a Domestic 
‘Tung Oil Industry, which has since be- 
come the bible of the trade. 

‘Tung oil in America had its promo- 

tional growing pains. Those who would 
fleece the unwary have sought to con- 
ceal the facts that tung land need not 
be expensive; that trees will not, how- 
ever, grow on any type of land; and that 
tung cultivation requires special knowl- 
edge, care, and experience. 
@ Redesigning a T'ree—Most striking of 
all improvements by American planters 
was the strengthening of the trees. As 
scientific care kept increasing yield, 
trees began to overbear, often broke 
down completely with the‘r loads of 
fruit. Uncontrolled trees produce 
branches stemming from the same 
plane around the tree in spoke fashion. 
However, by careful management and 
maintenance, young trees can be riage 
to develop branches stemming in 
spiral pattern, thus spreading the “le 
stress along the main trunk. 

Many advantages are offered to the 
The 1942 crop 
(close to 8,000,000 Ib. of oil) will mean 
nearly $3,000,000 in new wealth for the 
tung belt--an area 100 miles wide along 
the Gulf Coast. This crop will bring a 
cash return of $80 to $90 per ton and 
should average from 4 to 4 ton of fruit 


| per acre from mature trees. 


@ Where Big Market Is—It is in paint 
that the really big potential market lies. 
Estimates of paint manufacturers them- 
selves place the amount of tung oil this 


industry could absorb at 400,000,000 Ib. 


| a year—compared with only 175,000,000 


lb. by the paint, varnish, and other in- 
dustries altogether in 1937 

Indicative of the expansion of the tung 
industry in America are Bureau of the 
Census figures showing that the num- 
ber of tung trees in the United States 
has grown from 3,632,361 in 1935 to 
12,671,344 in 1940. The distribution 
of trees in the 1940 census was Missis- 
sippi, 75%; Louisiana, 14%; Florida, 
10%; and Texas, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia together, 1%. 
e Problem Is Production—The problem 
now is one of production and more pro- 
duction. Salesmanslhip .is unnecessary. 


Steel Goes West 


Kaiser and Columt 
to Pacific facilities givinc 
new industrial outlook; fp 
possibilities studied. 


Out of war’s nightmare, 
West is seeing one of its fonde 
come true—establishment of 
grated steel industry at home. 

@ Use Exceeded Output—As of 
1942, ingot capacity of the Coa 
was just over 1,200,000 tons a 
that of Colorado about 1,100, 
totaling only about 24% of the 
capacity. Finished steel capa 
approximately in the same ratic 
sumption of finished steel, on t! 
hand, approximated 5% of total 
the difference coming from east 
mid-western plants. 

Prewar shipments came thro. 

Panama Canal, and it was widel\ 
that the transportation cost was 
quently low enough to make it wi 
nomical to build new productive facili 
ties then. It was further contended tha: 
demand for different types of prox 
was so varied, and so scattered geograph 
ically, that local finishing plants wer 
unjustified, therefore also was EXpalisior 
of ingot capacity. 
@ More Reasons—Except for a few week 
in 1929, steelmaking capacity in th 
East and mid-West had never been uti 
ized fully, and most steel men saw n 
reason to increase the excess capacity 
problem by erecting new facilities on 
the West Coast. 

As early as May, 1941, officials of the 
Iron and Steel Branch in what was then 
the Office of Production Management 
expressed belief that the increase in 
West Coast defense industries, together 
with diversion of shipping from the in 
tercoastal trade and possibility that a 
war would make the Canal route impos 
sible, made the prospective steel supply 
question an imperative one. 

@ Fears Well Founded—How justified 


, were their fears can be seen today. All 


steel for the area’s greatly expanded wat 
industries in excess of that produced on 
the spot now must be shipped from the 
East by rail. Some idea of the burden 
thus placed on the railroads can be 
gained from the fact that one group of 
Coast shipyards alone uses 150 carloads 
of steel daily. 

Now something is being done about 

By next June, an additional 2,000,000 
oa of ingot capacity will be comp 
with sufficient new coke ovens and ies 
furnaces to keep the expanded facilities 
supplied with raw materials, and suff 
cient finishing capacity to make use of 
the added output. 
@ More Steel Next Spring—The ajo 
portion, but not all, of the new com 
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¢ruction is being undertaken by two 
companies—Columbia Steel (U. S. Steel 
qibsidiary), and the Kaiser Co.—with 
the aid of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and the Defense Plant Corp. 
Columbia is moving a long unused blast 
furnace bodily from Joliet, Ill., to its 


present plant at Provo, Utah, long the 
kar West's sole pig iron producing unit, 
which will be in full operation next 
(The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.’s Pueblo Plant—capacity 563,000 
tons—is east of the Rockies.) Big Steel 
also is building $150,000,000 worth of 
new facilities at nearby Geneva, Utah, 
including three blast furnaces, nine open 
hearths, four coke ovens, a slabbing mill, 
and a structural mill. 

[hese installations are scheduled to 
produce pig iron by April, ingot steel in 
May, and the slabbing and structural 
mills will be rolling by June. Columbia’s 
raw materials will come from a new coal 
mine being developed near Geneva and 
a large, high-grade iron ore deposit near 
Cedar City, Utah, not far from the 
Provo plant. 

e Kaiser Expands—Kaiser’s main devel- 
opment is at Fontana, in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Original plans called for one 
|,200-tons-a-day blast furnace to be 
completed next month, four 185-ton 
open hearths and a 110-inch plate mill 
ready for operation next March. Last 
month, however, Kaiser made one of his 
quick transformations from contractor 
and shipbuilder to aggressive salesman 
in an attempt to get War Production 
Board approval of a plan to more than 


} 
month 


INSIDE STORY 


One traffic problem in the war- 
boomed community of Wichita, Kan. 
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double these facilities at a cost of $78.- 
000,000. He asked for another blast 
furnace, five more open hearths, an elec- 
tric furnace for light alloys, a structural 
mill, and other finishing capacity. 
WPB approved a $26,000,000 addi- 
tion, comprising two open hearths with 
an annual capacity of 225,000 ingot 
tons, a 28-inch structural mill, a mer- 
chant bar mill, alloy-finishing facilities, 
and soaking pits. Kaiser’s coking coal is 
to come from Sunnyside, Utah, and his 
iron ore from Kelso, Calif., about 175 
miles northeast of Fontana. 
@ Post-War Needs Seen—Observers are 
pretty well agreed that most of the in- 
dustrial plants being built in the West 
are likely to continue after the war. 
hey feel substantial shipbuilding will 
continue in Coast yards; plane manu- 
facture will continue to boom; mcetal- 
lurgists are talking of a western light 
metals industry based on the presence 
of necessary minerals and cheap power; 
population increases will raise the de- 
mand for consumer and in- 
creased farm mechanization will induce 
expansion of a peacetime farm equip- 
ment industry when raw materials are 
available after the war. 
@ Rival for the East?—These factors add 
up to a demand for steel and steel prod- 
ucts that should easily absorb the out- 
put of the expanded steel facilities. 
Among the more optimistic westerners 
there are even predictions that the west- 
ern steel industry may be able to com- 
pete with eastern mills in midwestern 
markets. 


o ° 
gor rds; 


that can’t be laid at the door of civic 
officials is a situation inside the Boeing 
Airplane plant where traffic is often 
so thick that a guard is needed. 
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DEEDS not WORDS are “the 
proof of the pudding” when it 
comes to strengthening and sweei- 
ening employer-employee rela- 
tions. And there is probably no 
single act that so plainly shows 
management’s desire to safeguard 
the welfare and promote the secu- 
rity of the worker as the taking out 
of group insurance. That’s why 75% 
of America’s big concerns are today 
protecting their employees with 
this type of coverage. § Connecticut 
General’s PROTECTED PAY 
ENVELOPE PLAN is a modern, 
all-inclusive form of group in- 
surance. It is tailored to fit the 
needs and desires of the indi- 
vidual organization. It furnishes 
protection for the worker if he is 
laid up by accident or illness... it 
continues his pay to his family for 
a time in case of his death... it pro- 
vides for hospital expenses for the 
worker and his family... it pro- 
vides a retirement income. 

May we send you a booklet explaining this 
Plan and quoting statements from out- 
standing organizations which have found 
it valuable far beyond its modest cost? 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Company 


NNECTICUT 
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“Boy, look at that Thanksgiving turkey! How did you get it?” 


Vermont Turkey in the Indian Ocean 
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, LOOKING right at a 
scene that will take place on 
hundreds of merchant ships ina 
few days. The mouth-watering 
aroma of roast turkey will sur- 
round the galleys of American 
ships in every latitude at sea or 
in port. 

How can perishable foods be 
kept fresh, months away from 
home? The answer lies in a me- 
chanical seaman standing watch 
always—marine refrigeration. 

Years ago Carrier designed 
equipment to withstand the 
pounding of seas and the cor- 
roding effect of salt air and 
water. Today, marine architects 
and engineers specify more 


Carrier equipment than any other 
means of mechanical cooling. 

On many a slate-grey mer- 
chantman Carrier Refrigeration 
also protects the ship’s cargo— 
keeping foods fresh for our sol- 
diers overseas. 

In the Navy, too, Carrier Re- 
frigeration does “double duty” 
by providing the cooling neces- 
sary for essential air condition- 
ing as well as for protecting the 
ship’s stores. 

Carrier Refrigeration, and its 
companion, Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning, are today “all out” in 
serving the war effort, to hasten 
the day of Victory. 

When that day arrives, the 


men and women of Carrier will 
again devote their efforts to 


' better products for peace. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


The Navy “E”’, one of the 
U.S. Navy's most coveted 
honors, was awarded to 
Carrier Corporation for ex- 
cellence in war production, 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 
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Beauty Shop Grief 


Owners are pinched be- 
tween booming demand for 
theirservicesand steadily shrink- 
ing supply of operators. 


Autumn, which usually finds a fair 
percentage of June’s high school girl- 
graduates enrolling in beauty culture 
courses, this year and last year saw them 
heading toward war industries instead. 
This trend, coupled with a record- 
breaking business boom, constitutes the 
No. 1 headache of the nation’s 83,071 
beauty shops. 

e Expansion Story—During the depres- 
sion, when operators and shop owners 
alike were willing to work long hours 
for modest compensation, new shops 
mushroomed, offering low-priced serv- 
ices, and even established shops cut 
rices. As a result, many an American 
 eeneile who had never before set 
foot in a beauty parlor became a regu- 
lar patron—and never relinquished the 
privilege. 

Now that more women have more 

money to spend, and fewer manufac- 
tured goods to buy, shops are badly 
pinched between expanding business 
and shrinking personnel. 
@ Dearth of Students—Normally the 
new crop of — gitls provides 
about 15% of the industry’s personnel, 
but this year many schools of beauty 
culture have gone out of business for 
lack of students. Of the 28 schools that 
flourished in Chicago, only eleven are 
left, and these report a drop of two- 
thirds in enrollment. 

The reason, of course, is that girls 
are going into war industries where, 
without an outlay for training, they can 
easily earn twice what they would re- 
ceive as beauty operators. Despite pay 
increases of from 25% to 30%, some 
experienced operators are also deserting 
their profession. 
¢ In the Boom Towns—For boom town 
shops, the labor problem 1s intensified. 
A shop in airplane-manufacturing Wich- 
ita, where population has doubled 
within a year, reports a 57% increase 
in business for the first six months of 
1942. Shop owners in other war indus- 
try towns, such as Joliet and Burling- 
ton, report increases of from 30% up— 
and are counting themselves lucky if 
they can hold the operators they already 
have, 

And with less time on their hands 
and more money in their purses, women 
war workers are demanding higher qual- 
ity beauty services. Those who used to 
be content with a plain shampoo and 
finger wave now ask for an oil B vecteoeng 
hnger wave, and manicure. 

* Occupational Angles—Factory regula- 


+ 


tions specifying short hair have meant 
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equipment fo acc 


All Cl 


required courage 


Clayton flash type steam 
generators are saving 
over 2 the weight and 
space formerly required 
by conventional marine 
boilers—develop full 
working pressures in 
less than 5 minutes. 


< layton organizati 


ayton products hac 


were first considered radical. D opment of these ideas has 


We are carrying Ou 


products in unprece 


Clayton Boring Bars and Bar Holders cut set-up 
time, increase production and accuracy of lathe 
Operations in war production machine shops. 


constant objective of the 


p and build specialized 
faster, better, cheaper 
nnew ideas most of which 


it characteristic of a 


young, alert organizatK 


ent by building these same 


for the armed forces 


Clayton “Kerrick- 
Kleaners” were first the 
pioneer and then the 
standard steam cleaning | 
equipment of the auto- 

motive industry, before 


being drafted for war. 


Clayton “Feather 
Touch” control Hydrau 
lic Valves are carrying 
Out important war as 
signments in various 
fields of liquid control 


Clayton Hydraulic Dy- 
namometers, easily and 
quickly produced from 
a minimum of critical 
materials, have been 
adapted for run-in and 
the testing of all type au- 
tomotive, marine and 
aircraft engines. 


Far beyond former commercial successes, we are proud 
of the Army and Navy “E” awarded to us in tribute for 
the substantial contribution the Clayton organization 
==" and Clayton products are making toward the war effort. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
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WHEN ARMY HALF TRACS AND SCOUT 
CARS go into action, “keep moving" 
is the order. Bullets puncturing the 
tires ordinarily might stop them, but 
General combat tires keep on going. 


& 
SIX GIANT COMBAT TIRES are shown 


here in General's factory .. ready to be 
shipped to Army field duty. Now, the 
ultra-modern manufacturing facilities 
that gave you Top-Quality General 
Tires for your car are giving out 
Armed Forces vital tools for battle. 
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HEN you're in a combat zone . you have on your car. Hold your speed to 


you can’t stop to change a tire. 35 mph; check the air pressure regularly; 


So ...General’s engineers accepted and be sure your tires are always in top condi- 
licked the assignment to build a General tion. Don’t waste a single mile of 
‘a Combat Tire that bullets and even shell America’s precious rubber. 
Ste won't put out of action! THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
For many months, The General Tire & Akron, Ohio 
Rubber Company has been in large scale 
production on this wholly new kind of 
COUT fighting tire. 
He Barrage balloons; gas masks; pontoons; 
n, but life belts; assault boats; parachute boats; GEN ERAL 
sine combat tires . . . these and numerous other 


: implements of war now take the rubber TI RE 
wn : 
| os be that brought you General Tire Top-Quality 


w, the in peacetime. 

ilities The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and 
-neral For Victory ...at home ...save the rubber Recapping by Experts Who Know How 
2 our COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OMIO 

vattle. rs 


EE ERE 305s Rete Bay th Se a EEF LENORE CIE EE i. EE LEE RITE 0 eis Oa ge 
VICTORY WILL COME WITH THE RUBBER YOU SAVE 
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CARBON 


EY see carbon dioxide gas in its 
working clothes? 

You've seen it in other ways. Carbon 
dioxide is the bubbles in champagne; it 
is the fluffiness in biscuits; it’s the 
“head” on a glass of beer. Yet we know 
carbon dioxide as one of the deadliest 
of fire-killers. We use it that way in 
Kidde Extinguishers. 

There’s another thing about carbon 
dioxide ... it is the most compressible 
of the industrially available gases. 
Under 850 lbs. pressure at 70° F. car- 
bon dioxide is a liquid. When released, 
it becomes a gas, expands 450 times its 
former stored volume! 

Harness this terrific expansion and 
you have a source of quickly available 
power, produced by the turn of a valve. 
There are 30,000 foot pounds cf energy 
in a single pound of carbon dioxide. 


Kidde & 


DIOXIDE 


Compressed nitrogen, for example, de- 
livers only one-third as much energy. 

Engineers of Walter Kidde & Com- 
pany have designed valves which re- 
lease this energy in an instantaneous 
burst, or which apply the power over 
a prolonged period, a bit at a time. We 
can supply “peanut-size” cartridges or 
big 100-lb.-capacity cylinders to hold 
the carbon dioxide charge. 

If you have a problem involving 
power actuation, consider carbon diox- 
ide. Its high factor of available energy 
gives this gas a tremendous significance 
to the aeronautical engineer. The Re- 
search and Development Department 
of Walter Kidde & Company has 
evolved interesting applications of 
power actuation using carbon dioxide 
under high pressure. Please consult us, 
if we can assist you. 


Walter Kidde & Company 
Incorporated 
1124 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


| more work for beauty shops, 


ous special problems have sten 
rectly from factory work itself 
roughened from contact wit! 
must be smoothed and massa; 
oil. Dry hair and dandruff, wh 
to persist under factory condit 
quire remedial treatment. 

Girls in munitions plants 
their beauty parlor for help in 
ing or disguising a yellowish 
tetryl produces in their hands a 
@ Equipment and Supplies—In 
son with the labor situation, t! 
lems of equipment and supp 
relatively simple. Although | 
Limitation Order L-65 cut off 
duction of such equipment as h 
ers and permanent wave machi 
May 31, manufacturers’ and 
inventories are still heavy. Th 
some shrinkage of the industry 
failures of marginal shops, is e) 
to carry the business along for a! 
the next twenty-four months. 
parts can still be manufacture 
jobbers’ service departments are expand 
ing. 

Similarly, shops are going along prett 

well on current inventories of supplic 
thanks to careful conservation, and are 
confident that when these run _ out. 
manufacturers will provide adequate 
substitutes made from noncritical mat 
rials. 
@ WPB’s Restrictions—The industry a 
a whole rejoiced to find itself Ict of 
rather lightly by WPB. Restrictions 
on new products and package sizes will 
hamper, but not seriously handicap, the 
beauty shops that make up the nation’s 
second-most prevalent personal-service 
industry. (Trailing only barber shops, 
the beauty shops did a $231,670,000 
business in 1939.) 

Because of recent WPB orders te- 
stricting the production of hair pins, 
shops are encouraging their patrons to 
buy and maintain their own private sup 
ply. Women who once left a flood 
discarded hairpins in their wake now 
bend down to pick up even a single pm 
—sometimes even engaging in arguments 
as to whose pin it is. 

@ Casualties—While the number 
shops going out of business is larg 
than usual, most of them are establis! 
ments that paid low wages and offered 
low-priced beauty services. Surviving 
shop owners are inclined to feel that, 11 
the long run, this trend may prove ton 
to an industry which has for many \ 
been notoriously over-crowded 
under-paid. 

Of the 83,071 shops doing busine 
in 1939, three-fourths reported receipts 
of less than $3,000, and somewhat les 
than one-third reported receipts 
than $1,000. In the current labor 
the shops charging higher fees anc 
ing higher wages are having the leas! 
trouble holding their experienced opet 
tors. 
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Tuere'tt BE MANY a goggle-eyed mariner the day this 
super-streamlined beauty slips down the ways. 

But here you get only a bird’s-eye view of its finished 
grace ...so let Mr. Geddes, the craft's designer, give you 
the inside story... 

“Well... let’s start with the hull and superstructure. 
They represent the coming renaissance of the days of 
wooden ships as foreshadowed bythe use of plywood in 
our navy's PT boats. Modern plywoods, bonded and im- 
pregnated with Durez phenolic resins, have given our 
oldest structural material a new lease on life. Their 
strength is incredible to the layman. Plywoods now easily 
withstand the stresses imposed by the roughest seas. Even 
immersion in boiling water for 24 hours will not sepa- 
rate the plies at the glue-line. They are unaffected by sea 
water, acids, alkalis or bacteria. They resist fire. To ship 
building they bring the economies of mass production... 
whole sections can be molded to be assembled later at 
the yard. 

“These Durez-bonded materials inspire the industrial 
designer. By careful planning we have been able to allow 


DUREZ.. plastics that Ht the job 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
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DUREZ 


Ducks could take lessons... 


NorMAN Bet GEDDES, 
Industrial Designer 


a total of 4498 square feet of free and 
clear deck space in a ship which is only 
231 feet long with a 37-foot beam. In 
stormy, cold or rainy weather... all 
decks can be closed in. Lifeboats and 
launches are carried within the shell of the superstruc 

ture, can be loaded from the inside and launched from 
folding landing platforms. Cumbersome stacks and ven- 
tilators are eliminated—the foremast serves as an air in 
take for engine rooms and air conditioning system. The 
mainmast carries the air exhausts.” 

This is the design for another facet of the better world 
that America can—and will—build, once the task of re 
storing peace and security to the peoples of the earth has 
been accomplished. 

The immediate job is to get this war won. Perhaps 
Durez plastics and resins can help you forge a better 
weapon. The experience of Durez research engineers and 
chemists is yours for the asking. To learn more about plas 
tics’ versatility, you have only to write on your business 
letterhead for a copy of Durez Plastics News. 


1071 WALCK ROAD, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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WHAT IS THIS POWER 


MAINE uas? 


Marie's streams and rivers 
have made the Pine Tree State 
a fisherman’s paradise. And 
they have done something else, 
too! They have supplied eco- 
nomical power to successful 
industries for years and years. 

Today electric power —a 
result of these same rivers and 
streams —is plentiful and 
economical, Maine labor is 
friendly. Maine taxes are just. 
And Maine is hardly overnight 
from the very heart of the big 
Eastern markets. 

Any manufacturer who is 
looking for a plant to increase 
production or to decentralize 
his business should look into 
the Maine story. 

It is all set down for him in 
the free book, ‘‘Industrial 
Maine.” Power, Labor. Trans- 
portation, Natural resources. 
Taxes (or lack of them). 
Everything is covered in this 
one complete book. You can 
get a copy, for the asking. Ad- 
dress: the Maine Development 
Commission, Room 11-B, State 
House, Augusta, Maine. 


s WRITE FOR 
THIS 
FREE BOOK 


MAINE (COMMISSION 


INOUTTRY 
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Speedup in Tools 


WPB wants delivery time 
on machine tools reduced, but 
industry finds problems in the 
way as it prepares for action. 


For weeks rumblings from Washing- 
ton have reached the country’s 300 ma- 
chine tool builders that their big days 
in the war production program may be 
numbered. ‘That they had done a grand 
job in shooting operations up to the 
lofty heights of $120 millions a month 
(more than the total volume in an aver- 
age peacetime year), but the initial 
tooling-up period was over. And that 
with limited materials available, only ma- 
chine tools absolutely essential must be 
produced; more attention must be put 
on getting the most out of the machines 
already turned out. So the word ran. 

@ Dividing the Backlog—On top of such 
talk, which made many builders wonder 
whether in the next six months they 
must look around for other war goods to 
make, an urgent appeal has been issued 
by the Tools Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board for a speedup in machine 


tool production. George C. Bi 
division director, (and president 
cral Fireproofing Co.) asked the in 
to redistribute its billion-dollar b 
so that it would be more even 
vided among companies and, hen 
liveries of vital machines could bx 
ried up. 

l‘oday one maker of a certain t 
critical machine cannot make d« 
before 12 to 18 months, while an 
maker of a comparable type of ma 
can quote four months. ‘The 
should turn over some of his pil 
business to the latter, Mr. Brainar 
gested. He also should do mor 
contracting. “Every machine will 
to be worked at its practical maxi 
every foot of floor space fully uti 
every man and woman will hay 
strain.” 
e@ Tools for Plane Builders—No of! 
explanation has been given for this 
den appeal, but it is a good guess 
it stems from eagerness to see that t 
ing for the enlarged aircraft progran 
"43 is not seriously delayed. Wash 
ton has decreed that next year’s p 
manufacture must rise to a fy 
hitherto regarded as fantastically h 
Prelude to that accomplishment is « 
tion of much in the way of new 


CANVAS TANKER 


Another method of converting box- 
cars into tankers (BW—Aug.22’42, 
p20) has been demonstrated by Mark 
]. Fields, Chicago, to a group of gov- 
ernment and railroad officials, Each 


of four compartments in a boxcar («li 
vided by wooden bulkheads) contains 
a bag of canvas treated with Du Pout 
synthetic rubber—Faraprene, Cap. 
ity of each bag is 2,500 gal. of gasoline, 
fuel oil. Total capacity—10,000 ga! — 
is equivalent to a standard tank cat. 
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ductive facilities. With that in mind, 
WPB has given the green light to ma- 


chine tools for aircraft production at 


the expense of all other war goods. | 
Scores ‘of thousands of machine tools | 


must be ready reasonably early in 1943 
¢ the plane-production goal is to be 
attained. 

Biggest immediate worry of the ma- 
chine tool builders in responding to 


WPB’s demand is materials, especially | 


steel. ‘hey have not been able to better 
gn AA-2-x rating, which they find in- 
adequate to get them the steel needed. 
Otherwise with considerable new plant 
fycilities now ready, they can continue 
to expand output the remainder of the 
year. But on WPB’s call for still more 
extensive subcontracting, they say that 
further farming out of work is being 
hampered by the fact that OPA’s price 
ceilings make it unprofitable for them 
to pay the high scales demanded by sub 
contractors. 

¢ Industry Men in Charge—Meanwhile, 
George H. Johnson, president of the 
Gisholt Machine Co. and recently re 
tired president of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, will succeed 
Mr. Brainard late this month—and will 
be the first machine tool man to take 
charge of the WPB Tools Division. An- 
other, John Chafee, vice president of 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., and recently 
elected president of the N.M.1.B.A., 
will go in as his deputy. 


MILLS WANT LEARNERS 


The cotton textile industry is looking 
to the Wage-Hour Division for relict 
from the manpower shortage which has 
developed steadily since Selective Serv- 
ice and war wage spirals began taking 
the cream of labor. Itself engaged in 
high priority work, the industry is be 


ing squeezed between labor losses and | 


the division’s hiring restrictions. 

Under wage-hour regulations, most 
cotton mills are permitted to take on 
only 3% of their total personnel as 
learners (a rule preventing abuse of the 
25-cents-an-hour training wage). Even 
the industry-wide wartime increase of 
100,000 workers hus failed to provide 
enough replacements under the percent- 
age system. 

Representing 90% of the nation’s 
mills, the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


went to bat for its members, asked re- | 


vision of learner restrictions, which are 
more lenient in some allied industries 
(10° for garment makers). 

Facts laid before a Wage-Hour ex- 
aminer by the institute included: (1) 
Some mills have had to reduce work 
schedules for lack of millhands; (2) The 
industry's production this year will be 
12,500,000,000 sq.yd —one-third more 
than in 1939 when the rules were made; 
(5) About 70% of the textile order back- 
log comprises such priority items as uni- 
forms, heavy duck, and sandbagging. 
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lift 


Where the 
ins’s tough 


close-to-capacity loads, then a ‘Load Lifter’ Hoist is the 


’ you have clock-round lifting with frequent capacity or 


sure installation for you. They are built in sizes from 
500 Ibs. to 40,000 Ibs. and all are strong and rugged yet fine 
mechanisms capable of giving the maximum of trouble- 


free service. 
And why not? 


Built into them are special features of 


which these are dominant: 


%? 


1, ‘‘One-point’’ lubri- 


cation. 


~ 


Hyatt Roller Bearings 
and Ball Bearing Motor. 


» 


Safety upper stop; lower 
blocks, sure brakes. 


4. Two-gear reduction 
drive; sealed against oil 
leaks; steel interchange- 
able suspension. 


‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists are 
built with lifting capacities of 
500 Ibs. to 40,000 Ibs. in all com- 
binations required for industrial 
lifting necessities. They are 
adaptable to almost every work- 
ing condition within their 
capacities. Send for Bulletin 350. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE. inc 


MAXWELL 


TRADE MARK 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 


LOAD LIFTER HOISTS 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load-Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialtic 


Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Va! 


ves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 


‘American’ industrial instruments. 
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SORRY—NO VANILLA 


Some like their rivets hot, and some 
like them cold. At Consolidated Air- 
craft's San Diego plant, ice-cold rivets 
are served out of insulated ice-cream 
carts to metal workers who build the 
PBY flying boats and Liberator bomb- 
ers. Cold. rivets have greater holding 
power because they expand at normal 
temperatures, 


Packaging Boxed 


New container styles hit 
markets in wake of materials 
shortages; but industry finds 
many more to come. 


Christmas, 1943, will turn up the first 
genuinely radical changes in yuletide 
packaging. Most 1942 lines of packaged 
merchandise were designed earlier in the 
year, and materials were corralled before 
WPB had a chance to proclaim too many 
limiting orders. Even though manufac- 
turers were unable to use metallic inks 
after May 31, they have so replaced sil- 
ver and aluminum with light blue and 
gray shades and gold with yellow, that 
it takes an expert to detect substitutions. 
@ Paper and Towels—Apparently most 
of the readers of Modern Packaging took 
its editors seriously when they wrote 
last June that those who prepare now 
for a reasonably good Christmas season 
will be mighty glad of it later in the 
year. 

What you will see, if you have not 
followed the advice of early holiday 
shopping, is a considerable drop in va- 
ricty. One of the big novelty paper 
houses, for example, reduced its design 
range from 120 to 90 numbers and cut 
its color range in each design by a like 
proportion; hence packages made from 
them show correspondingly less variety. 
A big towel manufacturer has four spe- 
cial assortments packaged for Christmas 
this year, as compared with 18 in 1941. 
@ Liquor Comes Plain—Special packages 
for liquor and wine are completely out, 
unless your dealer has some slow-moving 
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numbers left over. Perfumes and cos- 
metics are as dressed up as ever. Makers 
of cigars, cigarettes, and pipe tobaccos 
were hard put when WPB ruled against 
double wraps, have managed to come 
through with plenty of holiday sales 
appeal. 

What with price ceilings and some 

constriction in the choice of papers (cel- 
lophane and all metallic foils except 
lead are out, in all but a few stores with 
a limited carryover), special “gift wrap- 
pings” are no longer done free by de- 
partment stores and specialty shops. 
They will be glad to sell you seads of 
wrapping materials for your own use, 
and equally glad to wrap your gifts for 
you, but you will face charges ranging 
from 10¢ to 25¢ and up. 
e@ Dog Food and Smokes—OPA made it 
all too clear in its edict of Oct. 31 that 
“the maximum price for the contents 
and the packaging . . . is the maximum 
price which would apply to the contents 
without the special wrappings.” 

You won't have to wait until Christ- 
mas, 1943, to see the changes in packag- 
ing nonholiday goods. If you own a 
dog, already you are buying two and a 
half times the quantity of pet food in 
practically the same size container. ‘lhe 
manufacturers dehydrate it now and 
pack it in paper instead of tinplate (BW 
—Aug.1’42,p27). If you’re a “flat-fifty” 
smoker, you’ve been getting cigarettes 
in a completely nonmetallic paperboard 
pack for some time. Most cigarettes 
turned from foil to paper for their inner 
package wraps months ago. 

e The Ruling Eight—It won’t be long 
before pocket tins of aspirin will be re- 
placed by paperboard boxes with a slid- 
ing cover that will dispense one tablet at 
a time. Colgate has converted to a spi- 
rally-wound conical paper box; Calox to 
a cylindrical paper container having a 
wooden dispensing shutter. Pipe to- 
bacco may soon arrive in either a paper 
box or a leadfoil and paper package (lead 
is plentiful again for a while), since no 
more lithographed cans are being made. 

Eight officials of WPB’s Container 
Branch (including Charles L. Sheldon, 
chief, and five heads of subsidiary sec- 
tions dealing with,metal cans and tubes; 
wood and fabric; steel drums, cylinders, 
and tight cooperage; glass containers 
and closures, folding and set-up boxes) 
met with the Packaging Institute in 
New York and made it clear that two 
basic considerations will determine peti- 
tions for materials or equipment: Will 
it kelp win the war? Will it get in the 
way of winning the war? 

Apropos of the tightness in packag- 
ing, one institute member asked, “Are 
we then going to have to return to 
cracker barrel days?” A WPB spokes- 
man replied, ‘““No we won't; there isn’t 
enough cooperage available.” 

@ Coopers’ Awakening—As a matter of 
fact, there will be tight, or liquid- 
resistant, cooperage available to take up 


some of the shortages in 
Tight cooperage capacity 
15,000,000 bbl. per year, a 
same number of kegs. If 
containers are needed for es 
icals which can be put in 
there is little doubt they wi 
from the beverage industry 

Of dry cooperage, the kin fo; 
used for crackers and still usc! for os 
dry materials, there should 
growing supply as long dorn 
swing back into action. The: 0 
iting factor will be lumber. | her ,, 
plenty of trees, but a scar of col 
and transportation to turn them 
lumber, staves, and hoops. Stcel } 
will be available only to the :ost ¢ 


tial containers. Plywood barrels, why 
are just coming into their own, yw; 
limited not only by the same sct of 
bering factors, but also by lack 


special machinery necessary to fabney 
them; likewise wood and Plywood box, 
e@ Looking Ahead—What 1943 ha 
store for any type of container js 
possible to forecast. Tinplate will ¢; 
tinue to go to military containers aj 
to essential civilian items that cannot 
packed safely in any other mater 
Biackplate, because of military require 
ments for steel, will likewise be hej 
down all possible. Glass is comparatiy: 
plentiful, with the plas container indus 
try running at 80% of capacity; but d 
sures to seal glass containers are scare 
and getting more so. There simply ax 
not enough plastics and metal, cork, and 
rubber to go around. 

One company retains hope of an. 
glass closure, but it can be applied o: 
to vacuum-packed containers, and me 
chinery for doing the job is practical) 
nonexistent. Another company belie 
it has a noncritical gasket maternal t 
replace rubber, but it is too new fu 
tests in contact with all the foods and 


GLASS AGAIN 
By packaging its polishes, insecticides, 


auto cleaners, and waxes in g)ass bot 
tles, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana co 
tributes to the tin conservation dit 
a yearly scrap pile of 2,000.00 tm 
cans (No. 2 size). The tinplate thus 
saved is estimated to equal 152 me 
dium tanks or 377,814 rounds of * 
mm. antiaircraft shells. 
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MOTORS 


5 fox Their 
nning 


CENTURY 
are Famou 
Ability to “Keep 0™" 


e 


hey are serving the Armed Forces of the United Nations with 
a distinction that is important to you. 


Standing the Shock of Battle 


In the Naval Service, in typical applications, modern Century 
Motors aboard ship must stand up under the shocks of gun-fire and 
bombing attacks. They are especially built to take the punishment 
of actual combat. 


And the Demands of War Production 

Similarly, on the production front, Century Motors are staying on the job 
under 24-hour, continuous, 3-shift production. They take the shock loads of 
the heaviest machinery, yet their unusual freedom from vibration helps speed 
up the finest precision machine tool production. 


—_ 


For the Future 


Because of War demands, Century is now engaged in the production of a 
wider range of motors, generators, and other rotating electrical apparatus 
than ever before. As a result, when Victory has been won, we'll meet your 
requirements with an extended, improved, and more complete line 
than we have offered since our founding in 1903. 


Because of what Century is doing today — we'll serve even 
better tomorrow. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 Pine Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Office and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


wwe 
MOTORS 


3 HP Direct Current Bal 
All Steel Navy Motor 


301 


icides, 
ss bot Century Motors, both alternating and processing machinery used in the manu- 
aa direct current, are being produced for facture of ammunition, munitions, cargo 
00 tin the operation of the many kinds of ma- and combat ships, and for driving their 


> thus chine tools, industrial fabricating and operating equipment. 


af One of the Largest EXCLUSIVE Motor and Generator Manufacturers in the World. 
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What! use FLEXIBLE SHAFHNG 


instead of Gears ??? 


How Can! Do That.. 


We know it may sound surprising, 
the idea of transmitting torque through 
angles and around bends—entirely 
without the aid of bevel gears, gear 
trains, or universal joints. But it is 
being done regularly and successfully— 
at less cost and with greater reliability 
and efficiency than with the old 
methods. 

New simplicity of design ... new 
speed and economy of manufacture... 
new streamline styling . . . all have been 
made possible through the agency of 
flexible shafting. 


Tell Your Production, Development 
and Product Engineers About It. 


Of course, they've heard about 


STOW FLEXIBLE SHAFTING. Stow AMPLE. 


invented the flexible shaft and has re- 
fined and perfected it during over a Old way— 

half century of industrial applications. complicated, 
But never before have so many top- rigid, costly. 


New way— 
simple, flexible 
cost-saving. \ 


rank engineers, or so many old-line, 
conservative industries swung over to 


flexible shafting as during the last few months. Flexible shafting has 


made a name for itself in ordnance, aircraft, ship building and 


other 


well-known lines. The implications in the situation are impressive. 
Flexible shafting is going to be one of the leading features of tomorrow’ s 


design—a competitive weapon to reckon with. 


Find out about it now. Write for a copy of the 
free booklet, “The How and Why of Flexible 
Shafting.”” Get a copy for your engineering 
department. You'll find it valuable when new 
designs come up for discussion. Take this page 
to your office as a reminder. 


T0 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTING 


STOW MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 
425 State St» Binghamton, N. Y. 
BELLU TTT ttt te ne . 


CEeTt 


a 


__goeeeaaaae 


> 


1 LIKE TO TRAVEL, TOO! 


$$ \ If you are getting ready to swap your address for a new one, 


be sure Business Week (that’s me) comes along. 


I start out from Albany, N. Y. every week and I can trail 
you to your new spot just as easy as I've been making the 


old one. And I'll like it, too. 


All you have to do is give me orders .. . 


Circulation Dept., Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Please change my address 


OLD ADDRESS 
NEW ADDRESS 
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like this: 


Bs 


drugs it might be called on 
third company thinks it | 
crown cap that will replace 
beverage bottle topper, but 
quire modifications of pres 
equipment. Paper is plentifu 

has cut production from 

tons to 12,000,000 in 1943. 
producers figure it’s as safe 
paper for packaging as to gla 

e The $64 Question—So if 

ing to require new equipm 
parts to convert packaging | 
ferent materials, WPB will 
searching question: “Will t 

and manpower necessary to | 
changes result in outstanding 
material and manpower after { 

are made?” If your answer 
ingly in the affirmative, the \\ PB ( 
tainer Branch will do everyt! 
power to secure necessary | ! 
and allocations from other bratiches. 


Color Mechanize: 


Problems in harmony are 
reduced to a formula with the 
color tools developed by the 
Container Corp. of America. 


Problems in color harmony tradit 
ally call for the trained eve of an artis: 
and his answers mz ly reflect all manne: 
of intangibles ranging from his late! 
business contacts to how his duct 
glands are functioning. ‘The limitat 
of this approach have long irked ind 
trial users of color. 

@ Applied Science—Color use is a co 
tinuing major problem for Contain: 
Corp. of America. Egbert Jacobson 
art director, decided that something 
must be done to make color harmony a! 
applied science available to anyone wit 
the right tools. The result is a set 
color tools, which some authorities 
sider a major achievement in the field 
of industrial color. 

Container Corp. has published two 
color guides, identical in the infom 
tion they contain but differing in t 
ease with which the material is avail 
to the user. The less elaborate 1s t 
Color Harmony Manual, a | 3-volume st 
of small books, which sells for $5 
Twelve of these books contain 65) 
able color chips covering the entic 
range of useful shades. The chips 
arranged that anyone faced with a pi 
lem in color harmony can select the ' 
merical and alphabetical symbols 
those colors which will meet his nees 
then can pick out of the books thie el 
square chips showing these actua! co 
The 13th book is a simple text 
ing how to use the 12 color books 
e Like Phone Index—More e!:! 
more expensive, but considerally 5 
pler to use, is the Color Harmon Indes. 
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+ of six mechanical indexes, like the 


fa)iliar desk telephone index, contain- | 
ine 080 movable color chips 1-in. square. 


Each index contains 14 pages, and each 
holds eight removable color chips, 


») 

4 ed so that exact complements are 
aiacent. Thus, with each color is 
s) wn its most striking harmonious con- 
trast. The user sets the index pointers 
to corresponding color symbols, then 
siaps open the compartments at the 
p.ges which reveal one complete range 
of colors that can be used together in 
perfect harmony. The set sells for $325. 
e Measure the Hue—Basis of the Con- 


trainer Corp. color tools is the color re- 
scarch done by Wilhelm Ostwald, 
Nobel Prize winner of the early 1900's. 
Ostwald proved to the satisfaction of sci- 
ence that every color recognized by the 
human eye can be produced by meas- 
ured quantities of hue (the chromatic 
element) and white and black. He 
proved, also, that accepted laws of sen- 
sation apply to color harmony as to 
musical harmony. 

Jacobson took it one step further to 
the point of workaday usefulness. He 
rearranged it into such shape that any- 
one can use it with the simple explana- 
tion in the small handbook. His own de- 
scription is that he attempted to provide 
a systematic arrangement of colors that 
are as easy to find as the keys of a piano, 
at proper intervals for color harmony. 
e Push-Button Control—What anyone 
with a color job to do is really after is 
a practical method of matching and har- 
monizing colors for quick, sure use. 
Once he decides on a color he wishes to 
use, he identifies it by actual comparison 
with the color chips. If he has the me- 
chanical index, he presses a few buttons 
and instantly has 24 isovalent colors in 
view. If he as, the manual, he finds the 
right pages on which these isovalent 
colors appear. Either way, his result is 
identical. 

Each color is an opaque pigmented 
film sprayed on a colorless transparent 
cellulose acetate chip. This provides a 
color standard with a dull surface on the 
side of the coating and a glossy surface 


on the other side, making possible com- | 


parison of flat colors with inks or wet 
paint samples. ‘The colors were devel- 
oped by Carl E. Foss, formerly of Inter- 
national Printing Ink’s color laborato- 
ries, from colorimetric specifications, so 
that they appear equidistant. 

¢ Chips Are Removable—Each chip is 
marked with a simple notation. They 
may be taken out of the manuals or in- 


dexes for matching and for making color | 


combinations with other chips. The 
color symbols are codes in which the 
first figure tells the hue and the follow- 


ing letters the black-and-white content. | 


Any two colors directly opposite in a 
section—as, a complementary yellow and 
blue—have identical letter pairs, but 
their hue numbers differ by 12. 

In marketing the devices, Container 
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Anker-Holth master 
craftsman taper grind- 
ing a collet body. 


PRECISION 
Air Chucking Devices 


Anker-Holth “Airgrip’’ Chucking devices are precision made by master 
craftsmen. Built into every air cylinder and chuck are—long life and effi- 
cient operation, which assure lower cost and faster production. 


Double ball bearings in Model D Anker-Holth re- 
volving air cylinders reduce friction to the min- 
imum and permit speeds heretofore impossible. 


Heavier cuts, courser feeds and faster produc- 
tion are attained with Anker-Holth “Airgrip” 
Chucks. Work may be chucked or released 
without stopping the machine. 


Anker-Holth makes a complete line of expanding 
arbors and collet chucks. for projectiles from 20 
mm.up to 155 mm. At left—155 mm. collet chuck. 
Other Anker-Holth products: Revolving cylinders for 
feeding bar stock through spindle; three-jaw universal 
chucks; special “Airgrip” arbors; parallel grip collet 
chucks; operating valves; and, air filter, automatic lubri- 
cators, and regulating valves. Also, hydraulic cylinders, 


Wire, or phone, for shipping dates! 


nker-Holth Mfc. Co. 


“AIRGRIP” CHUCK DIViSi= 
332 So. MICHIGAN AVE. + CHICAGO, TEE: 
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NORTON SERVICE 
FOR VICTORY 
PRODUCTION 


Your factory's grinding problem may be with the carbide tipped tools 


—or precision grinding of the cylindrical type 
—or surface grinding 
—or internal grinding 


Printed information on these subjects is a part of Norton Service — 
along with motion picture instruction, training courses and engi- 
neering service. 


All these types of service are available wherever needed. 


What subject covered by any of the above booklets is bothering 
you now? 


ie 


& * |“ NORTON ABRASIVES 
NORTON COMPANY © WORCESTER, MASS. 


BEHR-MANNING DIVISION ~- TROY,N. Y. 
¥ 
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Industrial art cleared a major hurdle 
when the Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica developed color guides which re- 
duce the problem of color-harmoniz- 
ing almost to a mathematical formula. 
Operation of the Color Harmony In- 
dex (above) all but eliminates the hu- 
man factor. At the press of a button, 
680 colors are available to the designer 
for comparison. The colored chips 
are easily removable, like those in the 


Corp. executives were actuated not by 
a profit motive, but by hope of recoup- 
ing a substantial part of the heavy ex- 
pense that it was necessary for them to 
go to in developing these color tools for 
the use of their own designers. Thus 
far, in a few weeks of desultory sales 
effort, they have sold to schools and to 
industrial users some 40-odd sets of the 
manuals and half a dozen sets of the 
mechanical indexes. 

* Diversified Clientele—The purchasers 


are a representative sprinkling of schools, 
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13-volume Color Harmony Manual 
(below), and are arranged so that ex 
act color complements are adjacent to 
each other. For texture comparisons, 
the chips are glossy on one side, dull 
on the other. Prepared by the Color 
Laboratories Division of Container 
Corp. for its own designers, the man- 
ual and index now are available to 
other concerns. Over 40 manuals, 
half a dozen indexes, have been sold. 


manufacturers, distributors, and service 
firms that depend heavily upon the use 
of colors. The list includes Armour & 
Co.; N. W. Ayer & Son; Bakelite Corp.; 
Botany Worsted Mills; Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co.; Eastman Kodak Co.; Good- 
all Worsted Co.; Higgins Ink Co.; S. C. 
Johnson & Son; Eleanor LeMair; Mary 
Lewis; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Montgomery Ward & Co.; Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.; Pratt Institute; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; and United Wall 


Paper Factories. 


Extraordinary 


TORQUE 


is developed within 
this brake itself! 


Make more! Moke it faster! 
Machine production, driving at 
breakneck speed is still no 
where near a levelling-off 
point. Efficiency is being meas 
ured in terms of how much, 
how soon! 


Slipping brakes are saboteurs 
of production. If they've been 
your problem, ponder these 
facts in the cose of Mr. L, 
Operating injection plastic-mold 
ing machines on war orders 


48% INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 
“With a solenoid-type brake 
pressure of 50,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. caused slipping 

spoilage of material ran to 
60% .. . a changeover to 
Magdraulic Electric Brakes 
eliminated slipping, cut man 
hour waste 90%, increased 
allover production 48%." 


The Magdraulic Electric Brake 
is a compact, self-contained 
streamlined unit. Simple in de 
sign and operating principle 
very easy to service. Available 
in several sizes, for automotive 
vehicles as well as industrial 
machinery. 


This MAGDRAULIC Electr 


Brake on ao iniection 
plastic molding machine 
replaced the old-style me 
chanical brake shown left 
Eliminated back - slipping 
against 50,000 Ibs pe 


8q. inch pressure. Prod 
tion speed-up was 
mediate. Al mach 
now Magdraulic brake 


Before you freeze designs on new moa 
chines or automotive vehicles write for 
data units on the Magdraulic Electric Brake. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © WEWARK, WN. J. 
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Electronic Magic | 

Explored in peacetime, the | 
science of harnessing electrons 
has gone to war in a big way. 
Postwar benefits seen. 


The annual fall meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers in Rochester, 
N. Y., last week, usually a 2-to-3-day 
affair, was compressed into one long 
Monday session. Reason: Military se- 
crecy has so blanketed the field of elec- 
tronics that enough papers of nonmili- 
tary significance could not be rounded 
up to fill the normal program. 
eFuture Treasure-Even had papers 
been available, it is doubtful if their 
authors could have spared the time from 
war-vital duty to present them. For elec- 
tronics, the science of putting the elu- 
sive electron to work for a human mas- 
ter, is neck-deep in global war—to a 
degree which won’t be comprehended 
until victory over the Axis unlocks the 
treasure chest. 

From the simple radio tube to the 
so-called electric eye and television, elec- 
tronics already had exerted enormous 
influence on the comforts of man before 
World War II. Drafted for the dura- 


tion, it is making its chief contributions 
in the field of communications and in- 
dustrial production control. 


e The Unknown Factor—That much is | 


known. What is not known is the ex- 
tent to which prewar research in elec- 


tronics has advanced under the impetus | 


of a world crisis. In that category is the 
device embodying the television tech- 
nique that might be used to detect the 
presence of distant foreign objects. How 
such an instrument might be employed 
as an automatic “aircraft spotter,” or 
how, in a blind-flying plane, it might 
warn the pilot of hazards not visible to 
the human eye, is a subject which has 
intrigued engineers for years. Even its 
adaptability to artillery fire control (BW 
~Mar.16’40,p24) was studied. 
Frequency modulation, another off- 
spring of electronics, has been found 
useful for mobile field communications 
of limited range because of its high 
fidelity of transmission and immunity 
to static interference. From deeper ex- 
ploration of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum, it is not too much to expect that 
the end of the war will expose broad 
new vistas of safety for plane and ship 
travel. 
Precision Guard—In the industrial 
field, electronics occupies an important 
niche in the measurement and control 
of industrial processes to insure greater 
Precision, production, and uniformity 
of product. Electronic welding, for ex- 
ample, affords a quicker, more uniform 
weld than ever was possible without the 
use of thyratrons to control the inten- 
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Four 30 amp. @ SHUTI 

BRAK Switches + ’ 

directly on a multiple 

dle drill press—withir 
reach of operator. 


The contacts 
are shuttled 
ON and OFF 


in the 


® Kamklamp 
Fuseholder 


Cutaway section of shuttle in ON position, 
showing contacts held under compression. 


@ Solderiess 


Pressure Connector 


@ Shutlbrak Switch 


This heavy duty industrial switch em- 
bodies entirely new ideas in design 
and construction. ... War plants of 
every kind are using thousands — for 
motor circuits, service entrance and 
other installations requiring an oper- 
ating switch. ... Front operated, it may 
be used singly, banked in groups, or 
assembled in compact, well-designed 
switchboards and panelboards... . 


Capacities: 30 to 1200 amperes, 
inclusive, for 250 volts AC or DC, and 
30 to 600 amperes, 575 volts AC, in 
2, 3 and 4 poles.... Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc... . For 
detailed information and suggested 
specifications, write for Bulletin 59. 


(wrank ‘Adam 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


e.icra: 
Em \ S1.L0urs mous a 


Douglas Fir Plywood has 


joined the 


@ Speedy Navy patrol boats—like the one 
illustrated below—contain as much as 
30,000 square feet of Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood. This miracle wood is used for 
decking, cabin super-structures, bulk- 
heads, cable wheels, partitions and in 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


| buy more useful to you than ever before. 


navy, too! 


many other ways. There are also large 
quantities of Douglas Fir Plywood in 
torpedo boats, mine sweepers and even 
cargo vessels, because this engineered 
lumber is so time and labor-saving and 
has so many structural advantages. 

But plywood’s use in boat construction 
is just part of its war job. The Douglas 
Fir Plywood Industry is devoting its en- 
tire capacity to war production. This 
means Dot las Fir Plywood is not gen- 


erally available now. But an extensive re- 


search program is in full swing to make 
the post-war Douglas Fir Plywood you 


@ Write for free Industrial Handbook, Engi- 
neering Handbook, prefabrication dota or 
technical assistance. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Assn., 1632 Tacoma Bidg., Tacoma, Wash, 


Stronger per pound than steel! ; 
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How Muehlhausen 
Springs 


a 
i 
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i 
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l 
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l 
To meet wartime’s demands, 
trucks must k moving—on 
t long hauls. And in their effi- 
r cient operation Muehlhausen 
Springs play an important part. 
} The rugged strength, plus 
accurate design and fabrication 
| of these springs, assures pre- 
cision performance under all 
q conditions. On governors, for 
example, they are subjected 
i to severe abuse. In hot, corro- 
r sive atmospheres, they are 
flexed thousands of times daily 
t —yet, there must not be the 
least variation in load capacity. 
$ Check with Muehlhausen on 
better spring design for your 
uct— wire or write today! 
UEHLHAUSEN SPRING COR- 
PORATION, 775 Michigan Ave., 
Logansport, Indiana. 


I Pierce Gover- 
mor of centrifu- 
gal, belt-driven 
type, with Muebl- 
bausen Extension 
Spring. 


MUEMLHAUSEN 


SPRINGS 


EVERY TYPE AND S$t1Z8 
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sity and length of the welding operation. 
The phototube, or electric eye, has 
been pressed into service to count, in- 
spect, sort, and grade, merely by use of 
the light reflected from, or cut off by, 
the product. For years, introduction of 
the phototube into hazardous machine 
operations has provided a safety factor 
of incalculable value by making it im- 
possible to operate the machine until 
the operator has moved from the danger 
zone. 
@ Induction Heaters—Heat treatment of 


| metals is another important industrial 


application, and this is being extended 
to lumber and plywood (BW —Oct.31 
"42,p38) and to agricultural products. 
Electronic induction heaters, heretofore 
useful only in treatment of small ob- 
jects, have been adapted to the more 
high-pressure needs of a war economy. 
Within the past fortnight, Westing- 
house Electric disclosed perfection of 
an electronic process of murror-finishing 
electrolytic tinplate (BW—Noy.7’42, 
p74) by passing it through an induction 
furnace, which heats the plate enough 
to melt the tin coating to a slick surface. 
Principles of the diathermy machine 
-now licensed by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (BW —Apr.25'42, 
p8) because it is potentially a radio 
transmitter—have been adapted to the 
heat treatment (curing, germinating, 
and dehydration) of agricultural prod- 
ucts, including tobacco. Electronic fur- 
naces employed to dry laminated ply- 
wood—several have been ordered on the 
West Coast—complete the process in a 
fraction of the customary time. 


New Plastic Tube 


Collapsible container made 


| from Dow Chemical Co.’s Saran 


molding powder is offered by 
Elmer E. Mills Corp., Chicago 


Another plastic collapsible tube (BW 
—Feb.21'42,p57;  Oct.17’42,p76) has 
now been announced. The new offer- 
ing, a product of the Elmer E. Mills 
Corp., Chicago, is made of Saran, Dow 
Chemical Co.’s vinylidene chloride ma- 
terial. Mills reports orders from big 
users but is letting them make their 
own announcements. 

@ Won't Stay Rolled—Saran is a trans- 
lucent thermoplastic, but in the Mills 
product will be printed and lacquered 
all over to look exactly like the metal 
tubes which it replaces. Principal differ- 
ence, from the consumer’s standpoint, 
is that the new tube refuses to stay 
rolled. Elmer Mills asserts that this 
will save the user’s money, because 
most people loosely roll up 15% of the 


' contents of a metal tube and throw it 


away. 


A further edge for the plastic tube 


Elmer Mills’s plastic Saran tubes for 
toothpaste and shaving cream are 
more expensive than the lead-tin 
tubes they replace but volume pro- 
duction and experience may cliange 
the price picture. 


is claimed because the lacquer will not 
scratch off in use, and the package thus 
remains fresh-looking. 

e Effect of Tin Rationing—Pre-Pearl 
Harbor collapsible toothpaste tubes 
were pure metallic tin. Since rationing, 
tubes have been mostly lead, contain 
only 74% of tin as liner. Makers of 
toothpaste, medications, or edible prod- 
ucts who use tubes made of Saran may 
be expected to stress freedom from any 
possible taint of lead salts. 

Mills is a custom molder, by injec- 

tion or extrusion methods, of numerous 
plastic products. He uses whatever com- 
pound best fits any job, claims that 
Saran is particularly adapted to col- 
lapsible tubes, because it is chemically 
resistant to solvents, and because its 
low vapor transmission keeps the prod- 
uct in good condition. 
@ How It’s Done—Saran comes in a 
molding powder, is extruded into a 
thin-section tube, which is then welded 
to a thicker shoulder and cap. The in- 
dustrial user fills it on his regular fill- 
ing machines, which he adapts, by a 
minor alteration, to pressure sealing at 
a temperature of 300-350 F., attainable 
either electrically or with 200-Ib. steam. 
Cost of the Saran tubes is now con- 
siderably higher than metal tubes, but 
Mills sees no good reason why, with 
experience and volume, this cannot be 
worked down to a level below the price 
of all-tin or lead-and-tin tubes. 

Next trick up the Mills plastic sleeve: 
an olive-drab, dull-finish bugle of ce!lu 
losic materials, already approved by the 
Army as acceptable in tone and ot/ict 
qualities. 
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Instrument of Instruction 


A PRACTICE BOMB looks and acts just like the real 

thing until it reaches its destination. Then it goes up 
na comparatively harmless puff of black smoke by which 
bservers can check the accuracy of the “shot.” 


The practice pomb’s interior 1s mostly sand, plus a five- 
pound charge of black powder, but it has to be as carefully 
made for Army use as if it were meant for the grim busi- 

ess of bombing the Axis. 

When a bombarater draws a bead on a practice target 
and hits or misses it, he needs to know that the same 
bomb, packed with 100 pounds of “‘earthquake,’’ would 
have landed on precisely the same spot. 


Thanks to Rheem’s careful methods of manufacture, 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


13 Factories in the United States... 2 in Australia + Research and engineering 
on both coasts + Executive and Sales offices: Rockefeller Center, New York City 
Normandy Building, Washington, D. C. + Richmond, Calif, 


practice bombs are serving to develop remarkable ski 
our bombardiers and to demonstrate the uncanny pt 


sion of our secret bombsights. 

y xy 5 
For Today... Rheem’s manufacture of practice bombs, ¢ 
depth bombs and of parts for real aerial bombs is a logical « 
sion of the company’s other wartime production— including 
types of steel drums, barrels, boxes, and other contains 


and shell casings, Liberty ships, and airplane sub-assemblies 


y y + 
For a New Tomorrow... Rheem's skill in the manu! 


sheet-metal containers, a special objective of Rheem reseat 


engineering and production in peace as in war, is also 
the production of water heaters, tanks and other app! 


home utility. Out of Rheem's war experiences will come even 


products for the homes of the new America, post-war 


ELECTRIC EYE EQUIPMENT 
inspects to *.0001 
AUTOMATICALLY 


ap At et ns oe 
ea ~ 


> 


Accuracy ... speed ... cost... are major inspection problems which 
you face as you meet precision production schedules. And the answer is 


ELECTRONIC INSPECTION 


Accuracy: The Electric Eye, with indefatigable precision, 
goes right down to tolerances of plus or minus .0000. Its 
accuracy is invariable. There is no friction, fatigue, gauge 
variable, or human element. 


Speed: The Electric Eye, with the speed of light, in one swift 
stroke shatters all records. A typical installation is achieving 
eight simultaneous dimensional inspections of a certain 
piece at the rate of 135 pieces per minute. On another job 
it is gauging in micro-seconds. 


Cost: The Electric Eye eliminates inspection supervision and 

SIZE releases workers for productive effort. It reduces set-up time 
WEIGHT and frees floor space. It does away with gauge maintenance 
THICKNESS and replacement of worn gauges. It catches production errors 
CONTOUR immediately and reduces customer rejects. An analysis of 
FINISH costs on a battery of Electric Eye inspection machines in one 


FLOW plant shows a net saving of $167.45 daily per machine. 


COLOR 
SPEED With invariable, effortless accuracy, the Electric Eye will 


LIGHT solve your precision inspection problems. It will speed your 
STRENGTH production, assure your product's accuracy, and cut your costs. 


HEIGHT Submit your precision inspection problems 
DEPTH to us...now. There's no obligation. 


IPMENT COMPANY 


6 W. FAIRCHILD ST. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Woven Paper Burlap 


Twisted kraft paper forms b 
warp and the weft of two type 
per Burlap—wide mesh and clo 
The new development of \ 
Paper Corp., 165 West Berks St 
delphia, promises to replace har 
jute burlap in many of its uses, 
from wrapping for shipments 
ing for floor coverings. Wid 
comes in 36- and 40-in. rol] 
mesh in 36-in. only. Although t 
ric is reasonably water repellen 
comes from the looms, quantity 
can be treated for increased w 
pellency, mildew resistance, fla 
sistance, etc. 


Bull Clam Shovel 


Many kinds of construction jobs come 
within the scope of the hydraulically 
controlled Drott Bull Clam Shovel. ; 
product of Hi-Way Service Corp 
West Wisconsin Ave., Milwauke: 

Since it is a modified clam shovel 
it is already being used to remove mud 


from roads and replace it with di 
to pull stumps and carry them to 
posal place, to extract boulders, 
pipe and cable lines, to handle trash in 
“outdoor housekeeping.” Since it is 
bulldozer when the clam is wide 
it is being used on a wide varict 
cut and fill work. The driver ca: 
either end of the bull clam to a 24-deg 
angle while the tractor is in motio: 
The versatile outfit is buiit in 


} 
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to fit all makes and models of tractors. 
The smallest size has a heaped capacity 
ou.vd.; the largest, 4 cu.yd. Lifting 
jpacities range from 3,000 to 12,000 
ip: lifting heights, up to 3 ft. off the 
ground. Maximum drop below ground 
jevel is 1 ft. 


Plastic Badge 


Four parts make up the new Tomp- 
kins Plastic Identification Badge: a com- 


bination plastic ring and lens; a standard | 


35mm. identification photograph; a 
“doughnut masking ring” on which an 
organization’s name is printed; a com- 
bination plastic back and metal pin. 
When they are assembled in accordance 
with instructions furnished by the manu- 
facturer, Stanley A. ‘Tompkins Labora- 
tory, P. QO. Box 188, Somerville, N. J., 
they become an integral unit and are 
permanently sealed against the entrance 
of moisture. 


Cement Dispersing Agent 


Improvements in transverse strength, 
resistance to wear, and freedom from 
scaling are claimed for concrete pave- 
ments and floors made with “HP-7,” the 
new cement-dispersing and air-entrain- 
ing agent developed by the Master 
Builders Co., 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land. ‘The material is essentially a bal- 
anced combination of an air-entraining 
agent (sodium lauryl sulphate) with a 
cement-dispersing agent (a derivative of 
lignin sulphonic acid). 

Although a maximum dispersion of 
cement in a concrete mix has long been 
recognized as essential to the attain- 
ment of maximum strength and econ- 
omy, the introduction of air is con- 
trary to general engineering opinion 
and practice. The manufacturer ex- 
plains that “small amounts of entrained 
air permit the use of lower water- 
cement ratios, reduce bleeding, and ap- 
pear to add to the durability of the prod- 
uct—especially as regards scaling .. . 
As HP-7 is a mixture of definite com- 
pounds in definite proportions, its use 
is subject to perfect and complete con- 
trol.” Although the two ingredients can 
be used separately, it is nevertheless 
— that they work better in com- 
nahon, 
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Ve Brushes out pinholes in 


the General’s rubber shoes 


HOSE steel-and-rubber treads that give the 30-ton 

General Lee tank its fleetness, are linked together by 
means of steel pins. But manufacturers found that in 
bonding the rubber to the steel, bits of rubber often stuck 
tightly inside the link-pin holes, later gumming up the 
action of the track. 

How to remove the rubber without injury to the 
smooth metal walls of the hole? Method after method 
was tried and discarded. 

An Osborn Brushing Specialist was asked to look at 
the problem. He recommended one of Osborn’s power- 
driven brushes, a Ringlock section. Designed particularly 
for fast removal of rust, heat-tint, burrs and foreign matter 
from hard-to-get-at places, and furnished in this case with 
a square arbor hole to fit existing equipment, this brush 
swiftly and thoroughly cleaned the pinholes without the 
slightest damage to the walls. 

War plants in every section of the country are getting 
valuable help in their cleaning, finishing and burring prob- 
lems from Osborn Brushing Specialists. There’s one in your 
district. Make a date with him today through The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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y Locked int 
is the largest 
nesium Meta in 
Olivine, contain! 


Chromite and Nic 


HEMISTS and mineralogists, 
. working long and patiently 
with test tube and retort, have at 
last discovered the keys which un- 
lock NORTH CAROLINA’S 
tremendous caches of Magnesium 
Metal. No longer does man, at 
peace or war, have to depend upon 
straining millions of gallons of sea 
water to recover a few pounds of 
this precious lightweight metal 
which is stronger and lighter than 
aluminum, 

NORTH CAROLINA is 
proud that she has, to offer to the 
War Ettort, more than a billion tons 
of Olivine running from 4o to 48.7 
percent Magne- 
Sia and contain=- 


ing besides large 
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THE LARGEST RICH STOREHOUSE OF 


MAGNESIUM 


JN THE WORLD 


ins of North Carolina 
storehouse of Mag- 


.. millions ron ge 


quantities of Chromite and Nickel. 
This rich storehouse of critically 
needed lightweight metal awaits 
development and utilization. Huge 
deposits are adjacent to both rail- 
road and electric lines. Native-born 
labor is available —imbued with 
American traditions and zeal to 
help win the war. 

Wire or write today for in- 
formation about NORTH CAR- 
OLINA’S storehouse of Magne- 
sium Metal. Address Commerce 
and Industry Division, 2996 De- 
partment of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 
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A digest of new 
rules and regulations af 
priorities and allocations 
control, and transportation. 
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Construction Machinery 


All construction machinery a 
ment has been placed under 
allocation control. A specified 


| items may be manufactured 
| only for military purposes, an 


purchase of other types is permit! 
by WPB authorization. (Ord 


Lead 


Due to the considerable impr 
n the lead supply position OVCT ft 
few months, WPB has remove: 
tions on consumption of the 1 
a group of essential uses—foil 
dustrial babbitt, lead-sheathed 


| gaskets, specified food packaging, 


certain building supplies. (Amend 
2 to Order M-38-c.) 


Machine Tools 


In scheduling deliveries machine t 
producers must give preference to the 
Air Services and their prime- and s 
contractors up to the full 75% of theu 
monthly deliveries of each type of tool 
that they are now required to schedule 


| for the services generally. The remain 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ing 25% may continue to be sclicduled 
| for delivery to nonservice purchasers in 
accordance with the terms of the orig: 
| nal order. (Amendment 3 to Gencral 


| Preference Order E-1-b.) 


| Office Machinery 


The limitation order concerning 
| fice machinery has been complete! 
vised, and production quotas fo: 
have been issued. Types of mac! 
have been classified into three gi 
from two in the old order), 
fourth group of items formerly co 
under the steel conservation 
M-126, has been added. 
Manufacture of items on List A, 1” 
cluding adding machines, sh: thand 
writing machines, time stamp m: S 
and microfilm machines desig 
office functions is prohibited af! 
end of this year, although assen 
| parts now on hand is permitted 
| December, 1943. 
| Items on List B, including a 
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ing, b Kkeeping and billing machines, | 


addressing. - Machines, calculating and | 
comput nig machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, Office composing machines, 
and t recording machines, may be 
roduccd throughout 1943 at specified 
percen ges of 1941 output. 


* Manufacture of List C items—payroll 
denominating machines and certain 
types of dictating machines—is limited 
to orders approved by WPB. 

Output of the 26 specified types of 
machines on List D is prohibited. (Or- 
der L-S4-c, as amended.) 


Glycerin | 


WPB has set up standards of produc- 
tion efhciency for the recovery of glyc- 
erin which, they estimate, will increase | 
domestic output by from six to seven 
million pounds. As a condition to his 
being granted permission to saponify 
or hydrolyze any fat or oil in any process 
in which glycerin is produced, the pro- 
ducer must not permit more than 1% 
of glycerol to remain in the finished 
product and must recover 92% of the 
glycerol product of the spent lyes. In 
the case of fat-splitting, not less than 
94% must be recovered. Refiners of | 
crude glycerin must recover not less than 
96% of the crude glycerol content. 
Order M-193.) 


Galvanized Ware 


Galvanized ware has been put under 
curtailment and simplification _restric- 
tions similar to those established for | 


POP-OUT PLIERS | 


Working inside the narrow confines 
of an aircraft wing section proved dif- 
ficult at Murray Corp. of America un- 
til old-time jig shop workers Fred 
Vines and Joe Quinn, above, went to 
work on the problem. They devised a 
pair of pliers for inserting and re- 
moving skin clamps in the inner wing | 
spaces at the end of extension brackets 
sucli as once were seen on telephones. 
Wing section workers at M ulTay now 
insert skin clamps in only a fraction 
of the time formerly required. 
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@ On the production front too, time is 
precious—mistakes are fatal. That's why 
foundry equipment designed and built by 
Bartlett-Snow is represented so widely 
in both ferrous and non-ferrous foundries, 
doing all kinds of war work. 

The vast amount of material required 
to produce each ton of finished product 
is handled through a foundry quickly, 
and efficiently with Bartlett-Snow equip- 
ment. The sand is conditioned to a pre- 
determined temper and returned overhead, 
relieving the molders of arduous bending 
and shoveling. The number of defectives 
is lower when Bartlett-Snow equipment 
is used. The efficiency and health of the 

workers is much improved. Output per 
given floor area is greatly increased .. . 
Vital considerations in war times, —and 
in peace times to permit the “overhead” 
to be spread over a greater production 
resulting in a less costly, more saleable 


product. The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
6000 Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BARTLETT-SNOW 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
ESTABLISHED 1885 * * * 


* * * 
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BRILLIANT PHOSPHORS 


from end to end 

' : 7 & Today’s Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps 
y t produce more light than ever before. This increased 
Se in Ou 5 e brightness is largely due to a new series of lamp 
manufacturing steps which build up the glow of 
fluorescent powders to a richer and more sparkling 
MAZDA LAMPS brilliance. It is this series of techniques that give 
Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps a gleaming bright- 

ness from end to end, 


STAY BRIGHT 
from end to end 


SMOOTHLY COATED 


Out of countless hours of laboratory research, fr dt d 
. ‘om en °o en 


causes of early lamp discoloration have been de- 


/ termined and corrected. In Westinghouse Mazda A better and more abundant light also results when 
Fluorescent Lamps, a more accurately controlled the phosphor powder coating inside fluorescent 
£a8 pressure, a more precise measurement of lamps is applied smoothly and to just the right 
mercury, and a new method of treating cathodes thickness. With microscopic accuracy, a specially- 
—keep these lamps brighter from end to end, designed machine “paints” a powder film in West- 


inghouse Mazda Lamps that’s precisely the right 
density and texture for maximum illumination. 
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FINANCING FOR 
WAR-TIME PRODUCTION 


War-time production has climbed to high levels and is still 
gaining altitude. But it is far short of the ceiling. 


To keep it expanding . . . to prevent it from stalling . . . many 
concerns face the problem of obtaining more working capital. 


Even those which have tried in the past and failed to qualify 
for Government business may now be in line for favorable con- 
sideration. The question of financing may be the deciding factor. 


A maker of vital aircraft accessories found a successful formula 
in Commercial Credit financing. In a report to stockholders, this 
company said: 


**The extraordinarily rapid expansion in business volume, neces- 
sitated some additional financing of a short term nature. After 
investigating various sources, it was determined to take advan- 
tage of a new method which has been made available to corpora- 
tions by the Commercial Credit Company. This has worked out 
very satisfactorily. The current financial position shows substan- 
tial improvement over the preceding fiscal year end.** 


During the past six months we have provided approximately 
$5,000,000 cash to assist this company in meeting its greatly 


increased requirements. 


Commercial Credit Companies during 1941 advanced approxi- 
mately one billion dollars to the many concerns who used our 
financing service for their cash requirements. 

No matter what line of business you may be in, we are prepared 
to offer a financing service at reasonable cost, and with no inter- 
ference or restriction placed on your management. 


+ = 


For further information, write or wire. Address Dept. 1205. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


sidiaries New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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enamelware (BW—Nov.7’4? TI 
order goes into effect in ty ei 
the first immediately and 
on Jan. 1, 1943. When 
effect, only six galvanized p: 
be produced—garbage cans, g 
wash boilers, fire shovels, pai 
| tubs. These may be made 
proved sizes and models. P; 
| the first four items is allowed = 
of output in the year end 
| 1941, and of the last two it 
10% of such output. 
Pails, buckets, and tubs di 
| pecially for use as packing an 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sas 
. 9 ge 
| containers, and certain items «onfo, 
ing to government specifications pro. 
duced for the armed forces Mar. 


time Commission, and the \\ ir Ship. 
ping Administration are not affected by 
the order. (Order L-30-a.) 


Deadlines 


Nov. 25 is the last day for hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, and other instity. 
tional users to register for coftce allot. 
ments. 

After Dec. 1, no commercial vehicle 
subject to the Office of Defense ‘l'rans. 
| portation’s General Order No. 21 will 
| be permitted to operate without a cer. 
| tificate of war necessity. Jan. 15 is 
| the deadline for the first tire inspection 
| required under the order. 

Sellers of second hand machine tools 
or extras, or secondhand machines or 
parts must register with OPA on Form 
SO 20:3. No deadline has been an 
nounced yet, but OPA has warned that 
a date will be set shortly, and a penalty 
for late registration will be imposed. — 


| Gas 


WPB has revised the orders covering 
natural and manufactured gas to tighten 
control due to threat of serious short 
ages. ‘The restrictions, which were previ- 
ously limited to certain specified states, 
have been made nation-wide, equipment 
supplying less than 50% of the heating 
requirements of a dwelling is no longer 
exempt, and the schedule of deliveries to 
be followed by gas companies in case 
of a shortage has been made consider 
ably more detailed to insure a supply ot 
gas for war and essential civilian use 
(Orders L-31 and L-174 as revised.) 


Petroleum Equipment 


All oil and gas producers must file 
inventory reports of all oil country tubu 
lar goods in their possession with the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator on 
OPC form MA-2. Idle or surplus stocks 
are subject to requisition by WPB’s Ma- 
terials Redistribution Branch for a!loca- 
| tion to WPB-authorized projects. Op 
erators who fail to file the report wil! be 


materials for oil or gas production 
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Petroleum Sulfonates 


since the present supply of petroleum 
fonate is not great enough even to | 
1 milité needs, these products have 
en put under complete allocation and 
e control. (Order M-15S.) 


adustrial Diamonds | 


All industrial diamonds have been 
jced under strict allocation control. 
+) deliveries in excess of five carats of 
ugh diamonds or 50 carats of crushing 
itz to a single customer in a single 
nonth may be made without a priority 


Not jewels, but war-working diamonds 
—such is this million dollar stock of 
Maurice S. Dessau Co., industrial 
liamond firm, 


rating of A-1-j or higher except on spe- 
cific authorization from WPB.  Previ- 
sly sales of diamonds in excess of 
these minimums had to be reported to 
WPB, but were not subject to any con- 
trol. (Amendment 2 to Order M-109.) 


Gasoline Rationing 


\fter nation-wide gasoline rationing 
goes into effect Dec. 1, ration coupons 
must bear the vehicle’s license number 
to be valid. In the case of fleet operators 
sing interchangeable books and non- 
highway users of gasoline, the name and 
address of the person to whom coupons 
Were issued must be on the coupons. 


Umbrellas 


_ Umbrella production has been cut to 
0% of 1941 output, and stringent re- 
‘trictions on size, shape, and weight 
ave been imposed. Women’s umbrel- 
‘, which represent about 90% of total 
manufacture, are limited to four pounds 


“ steel per dozen frames, exclusive of | 
atts and handles, unless they have | 
strap] . : 

“ne tips and ferrules, in which case 
+ 


me iumit is 4.35 Ib. This compares 
resent average consumption of 
out 6.75 Ib. per dozen frames. They 
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Orp Man Winter can slam the plant door shut. He can keep vitally needed 
materials from getting through. He can shut down the bus and street car 
lines. tie up parking zones and slow up production by keeping employees 
from their work. He can tie up traffic in an ever lasting knot that can't be 
undone for days by ordinary methods. There is nothing new about this but 
this year it must not happen! 

Snogo is helping to keep plant doors open in hundreds of communities. 
Snogo picks the snow up and throws it into the unused areas or packs it 
into trucks for hauling away. Snogo is the fastest known method for remoy 
ing or loading snow. 

Snogo gets right down to the pavement surface and cleans right to the 
curb. You can operate it day or night—cleaning up streets, alleys, plant drive- 
ways, car lines, loading and unloading zones, parking lots and other places 
that must be kept open. With Snogo on the job, goods get through and men 
and women get to work, through otherwise impossible winter conditions 
Snogo is an insurance that will speed up the winter war effort on every 


home front. 


KLAUER MANUFACTURING CO., Dubuque, Iowa 


THERE I§ 4 | 
SNOGO FOR 


fr 
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ton to the 


larges# four 


truck! 
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are also limited to no more than ten 
ribs of a maximum length of 20 inches. 

Steel consumption in men’s umbrellas 
is limited to hve pounds per dozen 
frames exclusive of shafts and handles 
as compared with about eight normally. 
‘They may have no more than eight 
ribs of a maximum length of 25 inches. 

Use of both steel and plastics for 
umbrella shafts and handles has already 
been prohibited by M-126 and M-154, 
respectively. (Order L-36.) 


Zine 


Between now and Feb. 15, news- 
papers and others using zinc plates for 
printing may use 75% of this metal 
used in the corresponding months of 
1941 instead of the 50% rate previ- 
ously in effect. After Feb. 15, the per- 
mitted usage will again be reduced to 


50%. (Amendment 1 to Order M-99.) 


Local Transit 


All street, suburban, and interurban 
electric railways not operated as a part 
of a general steam railroad system have 
been exempted from the passenger train 
schedule freeze of Sept. 26. The af- 
fected electric lines are thus allowed to 
add new schedules, to provide extra or 
special trains or cars that are not sched- 
uled, and to add extra sections to sched- 
uled trains or cars. (General Permit 
ODT 24-4.) 


Dairy Products 


To assure a steady supply of dairy 
products for the armed forces and Lend- 
Lease (BW —Nov.14'42,p79), WPB has 
assigned higher preference ratings to 
processors of dairy products and certain 
classes of egg processors for equipment, 
maintenance, and repair materials. Ma- 
terial required for emergency repair to 
prevent spoilage of commodities because 
of an actual breakdown of operations 
gets an AA-2x rating. All other material 
for repair, maintenance, or operation 
gets a rating of AA-5. (Order P-118, as 


amended.) 


Stoves 


‘To meet the acute shortage of coal- 
and wood-burning heating stoves, WPB 
is permitting increased output of these 
products between now and Jan. 1. Dur- 
ing the same period, manufacture of 
coal- and wood-burning cooking stoves 
is prohibited, thus assuring that no ad- 
ditional critical materials will be con- 
sumed. (Amendment 4 to Order L-23-c.) 


Sugar 


Newly established restaurants, mainly 
those serving war industries in isolated 
areas, that are running into difficulty 
getting bakery products from outside 
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FLAG WINNERS 


The American Brass Co, 


The Atwood Machine Ca, 
Stonington, Conn. 
Barrett & Hilp 

Mare Island, Calif. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cheney Brothers 
Manchester, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill 


Co. 
Bayonne, N. 


Mt. Carmel, 


Chicago, Ill. 

Cine Simplex Corp. 

Syracuse, N. Y. ufacturing 

Columbia Steel Co. 

Pittsburg, Calif. 

P. T. Cox Construction Co., 
Inc. 

Newport, R. I. 

Dunn Construction Co. 

Millington, Tenn. 


A. N. Eaton Metal Products 


Polk Smartt 


Omaha, Neb. 


Ferris Instrument Corp, 


Buffalo, N. Y Boonton, N. J Chattanooga, Tenn 
Athenia Steel Co. H. G. Fischer & Co, R. T. C. Shipbuild 
Clifton, N. J. Chicago, Ill Camden, N. J. 


H. M. Harper Co. 


Mahoney-Troast Construction 


Manville Mannfacturing Co. 
Pontiac, Mich 


Meissner Manufacturing Co. Inc. 


Chromium Corp. of America National Fireworks, Inc. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Northern Engraving & Man- 


La Crosse, Wis 

Pausin Engineering Co. 
Newark, N. J 
Millington, Tenn 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc, Inc. 
North Charleston, S. ( 


Corp. Rheem Manufacturing Co, 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


Ross-Meehan Foun 


Frank L. Sample, Jr 
300thbay Harbor, M 


Sangamo Electric ( 
Springfield, Il. 


J. Ralph Shipman Co, 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Spearin, Preston & | 


Ill Newport, R. I. 


Suncook Mills 
Suncook, N. H. 


Tacoma Boat Building Co, 
Co Tacoma, Wash 


S. G. Taylor Chain Co. 
Hammond, Ind 


; United Wire & Supply ( 
Providence, R. I. 


b 


Paving Co. 
Virginia Engineering Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Wigton-Abbot Corp. 
Bayonne, N. J. 


sources may under certain circum- 
stances apply to the OPA for an in- 
creased sugar allotment to use in doing 
their own baking. The user must have 
the equipment to do all his own baking 
except bread, rolls, and crackers; he 
must agree to serve his own bakery 
products with at least 50% of the 
meals served; no meal served may in- 
clude any off-premises bakery product 
except bread, rolls, and crackers. If 
these conditions are complied with, he 
may receive an extra pound of sugar 
for each 42 meals served. 


Dried Fruits 


Dried apples, apricots, peaches, pears, 
prunes, and raisins frozen in the hands 
of packers by Order M-205 may no 
longer be released automatically to civil- 
ians 60 days after the filing of the report. 
Permission to release these stocks must 
now be obtained from WPB. (Amend- 
ment 1.) 


Barbed Wire 


Manufacture of nonessential types 
and styles of barbed wire, wire fencing, 
and poultry netting has been banned by 


WPB. Barbed wire production has been 
reduced from the eight styles usually ob- 
tainable to only one approved type, and 
permitted styles of fencing, netting, and 
flooring have been reduced from over a 
hundred to about a dozen. (Schedule ° 
to Order L-211.) 


Vegetable Oils 


Price ceilings on refined soybean, pei 
nut, and cottonseed oils for nonedibe 
industrial purposes have been raised } 


» 4¢a]b. The increase is allowed to gi 


sellers of cils for these purposes pric 
equality with sellers of oil for edibl 
use who get a 4¢ a Ib. subsidy from 
Commodity Credit Corp. (Amendment 
17 to Revised Price Schedule 53.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Defense Supplies Corp. will p irchase 
stocks of shellac held in this county 
Offers must be received by Mar. |, 1948 


. . . Amendment 2 to M-231 pl hibits 
delivery of chemical fertilizer for 194) 
use before Dec. 1. . . . Order Ll 


cuts wallpaper output 50% and provides 
for simplification and standardization 0! 
styles and colors. . . . Sale of rubbing 
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as 


as 


If you have Air Conditioning or 


Refrigerating Equipment that is 


not engaged in War Work... 


+ » * OFFER IT TO 
YOUR COUNTRY NOW! 


We, at York, are turning out for the war effort 
all the mechanical cooling equipment we can, as 
fast as we can. But it is not enough. It’s not 
enough to furnish American fighters with the 
ammunition and bombs and motor fuel and rub- 
ber and food that they must have... for refriger- 
ation is an essential tool in the manufacture of 


all these vital war materials, and many more. 


We, who for 57 years have urged you to buy 
such equipment, now ask you to sell it. York 
Branch offices throughout the nation are at your 
disposal to assist in placing your machines where 
they will make their utmost contribution to Vic- 
tory. Call the York office nearest you. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING For WAR 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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MECHANICAL 


1885 
89 


COOLING SINCE 


a 


alcohol is restricted to doctors and cer- 
tain other specified allowable purchasers 
by Amendment 2 to M-30. . . . Pro- 
duction of low-pressure cast iron boilers 
built for exclusive use of oil or gas for 
fuel is prohibited except for essential 
purposes (L-187). . Production of 
metal plastering bases and accessories 
is prohibited for any purpose except war 
procurement (L-59-b). Inventory 
restrictions on sodium sulphate (salt 
cake) are removed by Amendment 7 to 
\ML-161. 


Other Price Actions 


Uniform distributors’ margins on oil 
meal and oil cake are set by Amendment 
61 to Supplementary Regulation 14, re- 
sulting in an average saving to farmers 
of $3 to $4 a ton. Manufacturers 
of paperboard products may now use 
their October, 1941, price lists to de- 
termine their ceilings (Amendment | to 
Regulation 187 . Ceilings on toilet 
tissue and paper towels are cut back 
from March, 1942, to October, 1941, 
by Regulation 266. . . . Sellers of stand- 
ard ferromanganese, made from dutiable 
ore, to a government agency for export 
may charge the full $135 per gross ton 
maximum price only if they assign the 
duty “drawback” privilege to the agency 
(Amendment 3 to Regulation 138). 
. . . Dollars-and-cents maximums have 
been set on California redwood (Regula- 
tion 253), sponges (Regulation 267), dry 
edible beans (Regulation 270), and 
canned salmon (Regulation 265). 


MARKETING 


Gasless Shopping 


Motor fuel rationing has 
new problems for department 
stores. Many try mail order and 
phone schemes. 


Come Dec. 1, with, at long last, 
nation-wide gas rationing, big city de- 
partment stores all over the country 
will have to tackle the problem that is 
already worrying metropolitan retailers 
in the East: How to keep the trade of 
suburban and out-of-town customers 
who can’t afford to blow a month’s al- 
lotment of precious gas coupons on a 
day’s shopping? 
eNo Fixed Pattern—Experiences of 
eastern retailers in finding an answer 
have differed widely thus far. It’s likely 
that experience of stores in other areas 
also will be undecisive—what works for 
one won’t work for another. Retailers 
in cities cross-hatched with trolleys, sub- 
ways, interurban train, and bus service 
have less cause to worry than those in 
cities accustomed to a ‘daily inpouring 
of autos. Thus, Boston stores have given 
less attention to gasless customers than 
have those in Atlanta. 

The stores which cater, mostly on a 


PAPER SAND BAGS 


Gunnysacks were not obtainable 
when a Southern California oil com- 
pany decided last December to pro- 
vide an air raid shelter for employees 
of its production field office. So the 
management got the local plant of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. to make up some 
special multiwall paper bags with 
asphalt-laminated outer and inner 
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sheets. These bags were filled with 
sand to protect a steel shelter. They 
have stood out in the weather ever 
since without apparent deterioration. 
Consequence of their proved dura- 
bility has been sale of many thou- 
sands of this item for military and 
civil protection installations. Now 
the manufacturer is looking around 
for commercial applications, — has 
found none to date. 


cash basis, to a lower and 
come clientele are noticeabl 
ried than those whose charg 
customers exchanged carriag: 
ousines and roadsters 20 vear 
manager of one big cash-and y ey 
porium in New York said fran) y. “\ 
aren’t worried about custom ve 
got plenty, and plenty more w! q 
come from—all within a nicke! shy 
ride. What we're worried 
merchandise to sell ’em.” 

@ Wooing Housewives—Exact! 

posite viewpoint comes from | 

ager of a specialty shop that side 
charge accounts the backbone of jx 
business. “Our sales are the highes 
they've been in 13 years, mostly becany 
we're getting a lot of new custome; 
people who didn’t have the money + 
shop here five years ago. But they aren’: 
going to stick with us when the bo 
is over. That’s why we're con 
about hanging on to our old custome 
and a lot of them live out of town and 
have been pretty well marooned by ¢ 
rationing.’ 

Efforts to make shopping easier { 
housewives with parched gas tanks r 
the gamut from opening special su! 
urban branches to setting up bic 
racks in hopes that a few courageo 
souls will have the stamina to ped 
30 or 40 miles. Most universal s 
tion to the problem has been intensified 
promotion of mail and phone order ser 
ices. Virtually all retailers in the 
less area report sharp increases in such 
orders. They attribute this partly to t! 
fact that women are busier these da 
partly to wartime displacements that 
have moved many people away from 
their familiar shopping grounds, but 
mostly to the great drought. 

@A Few Tricks—In Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 
Miller’s department store takes full-page 
newspaper space to advertise “A “Lit 
less’ Way to Shop—By Mail.” S. H 
George & Sons, also in Knoxville, 
minds customers ““The mailman’s t 

and the telephone’s wires daily beat 3 
path to George’s.” 

J. N. Adam & Co. of Buffalo, N. Y, 
headed an ad showing a housewife post 
ing a letter, “Shop at J. N.’s by Ma 

. Gas Rationing Needn’t Keep \ 
From Saving.” In Newark, N. J.. | 
Bamberger & Co. has taken full-page 
space to advertise its phone service, en 
abling suburban customers to telephone 
special exchanges free. A number ot 
stores that formerly shied from this type 
of service are now instituting it in a0 
effort to build up trade, 

Stores are going out of their way t0 
tell customers how accessible they . 
by train, bus, and trolley. Virtually 2! 
big New York City stores perio icalh 
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Cyclops was not 


nagement material 


BUSINESS 
| WEEK 


. M0 perspective ...no orientation! Going it 
alone, he came to no good end! Today’s man- 
agement-man gets perspective from Business 
Week’s reporting of each week’s new tide of 
business news. Read BW to make your deci- 
sions: and use BW to influence others’ decisions: 
advertisers are using it more than any other 
magazine but two... 2048 pages in 10 months! 


BUSINESS WEEK — The News-base of Management's Decisions 


— 


Vice President Charles G. Morti- 
mer, Jr. of General Foods Corp. was 
elected board chairman of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
which held a two-day wartime meet- 
ing in New York last week. Other 
new officers are C. C. Carr of Alu- 
minum Co. of America, vice chair- 
man, and the following directors: 
Thomas H. Young of U. S. Rubber 
Co., Robert V. Beucus of the Andrew 
Jergens Co., H. H. Simmons of Crane 
Co., and Gordon E. Cole of Cannon 
Mills, Inc. 

Purpose of the sessions, attended 
by representatives of 350 advertisers, 
was to further gear product promo- 
tion to war trends. Government 
spokesmen informed conferees that 
Washington plans no large-scale ad- 
vertising subsidies, urged continued 
donation of time and space to morale, 
production, and conservation. 

Principal speakers were Production 
Chief Donald M. Nelson, who 
warned business men of a long war 
ahead; Rubber Czar William M. Jef- 
fers, who denounced loose optimism 
in his rubber campaign; British Pro- 
duction Minister Oliver Lyttleton, 
who described the mighty armada 
that had been needed for the Allied 
African offensive. 


Advertisers’ War Effort 


Charles G. Mortimer, Jr. 


To advertising men, the meeting’s 
headlines were results of a survey 
which show 80% of the reading pub- 
lic believes manufacturers are doing 
a good war job but feel boasting 
about industrial accomplishments 
should be soft-pedaled; 87% feel ad- 
vertising should continue even though 
products are not presently available. 


run ads stressing their location. Hochs- 
child, Kohn & Co. of Baltimore com- 
bines angles with verses like: 


“This little woman went shopping, 

This little woman stayed home. 

One got to Hochschilds by trolley, 

One did her buying by phone; 

But both little women cried—Hip, 

hip, hooray! 
There’s no store like Baltimore’s 
own. 

@ Mailing Problems—Big stores are in- 
clined to boast of the all-inclusiveness 
of their stock, point out that one grand 
excursion can save a lot of little shop- 
ping trips. Bambergers is plastering New 
Jersey billboards with ads proclaiming 
the “One Stop for Everything.” 

Big trouble with increasing mail and 

hone order business is a likely over- 

foad on delivery services. About the 
only way to get around that problem 
is to make customers wait longer for 
deliveries and use more parcel post. 
Some stores are now mailing small items 
even within their delivery areas. In this 
connection, the Post Office Department 
has indicated it can stand a considerable 
increase in department store mailings 
without overstraining. 
e Branches Closed—Some retailers shy 
off mail order business, because they 
fear it will involve more returns and 
more headaches generally. But some 
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stores, like New York’s Franklin Simon, 
which has had a thriving mail order 
trade for over 40 years, claim returns are 
lower than on store purchases. 

In September, Best & Co., New York, 

closed its big store in suburban West- 
chester County because it was in an off- 
center location—dependent on gas and 
rubber, substituting three smaller stores 
in White Plains, Stamford, and Green- 
wich. Last month, a fourth was added 
in Bronxville. In September, Franklin 
Simon stocked four small shops in New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut sub- 
urbs with sample merchandise. All four 
now are closed. Franklin Simon found 
that customers had an easier time get- 
ting in to their metropolitan New York 
store—well served by public transit sys- 
tems—than in reaching the new sub- 
urban outlets. 
e Business Moves—Several stores with 
suburban branches report similarly that, 
contrary to expectations, it is trade in 
the out-of-town locations that has suf- 
fered most from gas rationing. 

For a number of years, Franklin 
Simon has sent representatives on tours 
of outlying districts to show sample 
stocks to charge account customers noti- 
fied of their coming by mail. Now the 
store is doing this even in the New York 
suburban area. 

e The Final Straw—One New York store 


had a large branch in tchecs 
which most customers ha es 
auto. When gas rationing 
a chauffeur in a station wa 
to meet all trains that migh 
customers. The store soo: 
most customers took adva 
service, regarding the ch ca 
wagon as personal property. Sai ; 
store manager, “When a y. 
the driver to take her to ou: 
across town, we quit.” 


Greetings to All 


That’s what a war bos 
means to card industry whid 
is over the top. Few change 
made to fit the times. 


The Greeting Card Indi 
association of 100 publishers—is cel 
brating the 100th anniversary of th 
first Christmas card. More importan 
celebrating the biggest card boom 4 
history. Nearly 3,000,000,000 cards 
an average of 20 to every person in th 
United States—will have been sent oy 
by Americans during 1942. For the fir 
time since pre-depression 1929, sales wi 
total more than $50,000,000 

Sales of around 2,500,000 card 
looked good in 1940 and 1941, but now 
the industry looks for increasing pr 
perity as more families are disrupted 
Another thing pointing to birthday and 
holiday profits for greeting card publi 
ers is WPB’s order restricting tele 
graphed greetings and congratulation 
to members of the armed forces st:J 
tioned overseas (BW—Nov.14'42,p5 
Postal alone handled 2,000,000 Christ: 
mas greetings last year. 

Greeting cards are promoted not on}: 
for their sentiments but also as tine 
savers. Although over 50% of all greet. 
ing cards are sold at Christmas and Nev 
Years, prepared messages are available 
for every occasion from Mother's Da 
to divorce or a tonsilectomy. 

Most of the billion and a half Chnst 
mas cards on the market this season ar 
traditional in design and sentiment-! 
anything, more traditional than usu 
“Peace on Earth” may not scem tie 
most appropriate wartime theme, but 
card makers point out that that wii 
has been selling for 2,000 years, and 
they see no reason to abandon it for the 
1942 trade. 

Although preparation of the cards 
now displayed on stationery counter 
began 18 months ago, few were scrappet 
because of the war. New lines have 
been added, but conversion amounted 
to little more than the revamping * 
such blatantly cheerful lines as “Mer 
riest Christmas ever, and a rousing Net 
Year!” or the sudden irony of a silver 
winged airplane over the phrase “Cleat 


try—trad 
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C} ns armored cars, built on Marmon- 
ITISt- 


Herrington All-Wheel- Drive converted 
Ford chassis, are helping speed the day 
s time of Victory for allied arms. 

The Union of South Africa saw the 
possibility of inter-allied co-operation 
, Dn it the war program at an early date, 

and, sensing the urgency of the situa- 


Christ {M@ tion, had the courage for promptness 
on a of action that has been of inestimable 

met value to the United Nations. 

a An outstanding example of co-oper- 

. byt le ative activity is in the construction of 
wih armored cars which have played an 


and important part in the battles of North 
rhe Africa. 

The Ford Motor Company of Canada 
and the Marmon-Herrington Company 
furnish the chassis, and parts necessary 
for conversion of standard Ford trucks 


JUMPING THE GUN 


to All-Wheel-Drive. The chassis are as- 
sembled, the armor plate is fabricated, 
and the superstructures are built in 
South Africa. Manned by British, South 
African, Australian, New Zealand and 
Indian troops, these units have con- 
tributed their part in blocking Axis 
plans in the African desert. 

We hear a lot these days about a 
“disjointed” war effort — but, arm-chair 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


strategists to the contrary notwith 
standing, our industry is doing a pretty 
good job. It takes time to organize the 
successful prosecution of a global war, 
and thanks to the heroic defenders of 
Britain, China and Russia, we have 
had that time. 

Marmon-Herrington products are 
participating in the struggle on all 
fronts. All-Wheel-Drive trucks, track 
laying artillery tractors and tanks, built 
by this company, were among the first 
to see combat in Europe, Africa and 
the Far East. Constantly improving 
facilities and skills guarantee accom 
plishments which we, ourselves, never 
would have believed possible a year ago 
The same grade of accomplishment, 
multiplied a thousand times all over 
America, will insure final victory for 
allied arms, and an enduring peace. 


INDIANA 
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CLEVELAND ROCK DRILLS ARE ON THE jos / 


America’s all-out production drive does not begin on the 
busy assembly lines of the country’s plants. Production actually 


starts in the mines, in the extraction of the valuable minerals, 


so essential for all kinds of military and civilian equipment. 


ven EOUeREN In hundreds of mines throughout the nation, Cleveland Rock 
1 EQ 


includes: drilling work, operating economically, and keeping maintenance 


Drills are doing their part in this big job. They are speeding the 


nING: sinker’ drifters delays and costs to a minimum. 
FOR all drill rigs 
The thorough dependability of Cleveland Rock Drills can be 


of great help to anyone engaged in mining or construction 
work. Write us about your problem; an experienced Cleveland 


jrills 
on ° P s . : P P 
it + accessories engineer will advise you without obligation. 
~ line © 

ite for Catolog BuY 


WAR BONDS 
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42” (which consumers didn’t 
ve the nerve to mail last year when 
ore wast) t time to revise for the na- 
og’s first war Christmas). 
War Stamp Christmas cards (BW— 
het. 24°42.p82), which have the blessing 
¢ the Treasury Department, are one of 
bi; year's most important innovations. 
j:ligious sentiments appear in increased 
umbers, and a line of patriotic cards 
many personally directed to men—and 
omen—in the service) supplements the 
arin-year-out expressions. 


C Turns Coat 


A new tough policy may 
sreshadow drastic changes in 


Wa in 


parks drive on drugs. 


In challenging the validity of Ipana 
othpaste advertising claims, the Fed- 
ral Trade Commission has shown a new 
militant side which really has the drug 
rade frightened. 

Only the Beginning—One by one, 
TC has tackled some of the biggest 
putfits in the drug field, including Lis- 
erine, Bromo Seltzer, and the powerful 
igarette makers (BW—Aug.15'42,p24), 
lleging their advertising to be false in 
any respects. What’s next is any- 
body’s guess, but it’s sure that FTC is 
nly beginning to crack down on a long 
ontroversial subject. 

The trade is scared because it thought 
TC was under its thumb. Two years 
p20, predictions that the commission 
would get tough might well have drawn 
ales of laughter. But now it’s a differ- 
nt story, and even the most reaction- 
ary drug spokesman will admit that a 
phenomenon—if not a _  miracle—has 
recurred. 

FTC’s Dislikes—The Ipana complaint 
ot only reaches for the maker, Bristol- 
lvers Co., but also two advertising 
pgencies which handled Ipana copy— 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., and Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. Statements to which 
1 IC objected were that the toothpaste 
vould remove yellowish stains, would 
reat or prevent “pink toothbrush,” and 
Upana’s claims that the modern Ameri- 
an diet allowed gums to grow lazy. 
There’s been no dietary change that 
vould affect gums, snorted FTC. 

Significance of FT'C’s campaign is 
he general effect it may have on drug 
end cosmetic promotions, the most pro- 
vinc and consistent in the country. 
Should the commission prevail in court, 
Ht may climinate ads for such products 
eS Bromo Seltzer—although this seems 
inlikely—or reduce advertising to a 
State of mild generalities. 

Enter Durrett—W idely, but not offi- 
ially, identified as the spark plug of 
FTC's new policy is Dr. James J. Dur- 
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; CARTWRIGHT, THERE MUST BE SOME QUICKER WAY TO LOCATE JONES! 


FIND YOUR MAN FASTER! 


FREE FOLIO TELLS YOU HOW! 


Wart Jones in a hurry? 
Don’t know where he is? Page him by 
voice! Locate your man, give orders, get 


facts —in a flash! This folio tells how! 


Washington on the wire? Data 
needed instantly? Operadio Sound 
is the answer to that one, too. Men 
and information at your fingertips! 
This folio tells you how to save exec- 
utive time, speed production, build 
worker-morale with an Operadio 
Communicating System. Shows how 
electronic communication works at 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., at Wash- 
ington National Airport, at U. S. 
Navy Yards and Training Stations 
... how the same type of equipment 
will work in your factory or office. 


. symbol of electronic excellence, has 
identified Operadio products through 
25 years of pioneering and research 
by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of radio speakers. Operadio also en 
gineers and manufactures special eles 
tronic equipment for the U.S. Army, 
Navy and Air Corps. 

Write or wire today for Folio B-8, 
showing how Operadio Sound can 
help you speed work, get material to 
the fighting front faster. 

Address Operadio Manufacturine 


Company, St. Charles, Illinois. 


oPERADIo 


COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 


FLEXIFONE INTERCOMMUNICATION + DUKANE VOICE PAGING 
PUBLIC ADDRESS + MUSIC & RADIO «+ SIGNAL & ALARM 


Licensed under U. 8. Patents of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Western Electric Co., Incorporated 
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@ More heat—and better heating — 
with less fuel! How?—with Modine 
Unit Heaters. Why?... 

A Modine delivers heat only where 
it's needed, when it’s needed—in the 
right amount. When the area it serves 
is comfortable, off goes the Modine. 
No wait for warm-up; no over-run 
when right temperature is reached. 
Individually controllable — Modine 
units go on or off, like a light. No 
heat is wasted. 

How much fuel can you save? 20 
to 25 per cent over cast-iron radiation. 

You save space with Modines. 
Overhead and out of the way, they 
take up no floor space which can be 
utilized for production. 

“Preventive Maintenance” is a built- 
in feature— Modines are engineered 
for 3-shift, round-the-clock operation. 
se Look in your phone book for Modine 


representative’s name —‘“Where to 
Buy It” section under Heating Apparatus. 


NTA vERY MODE 


modine 
STEEL 
unit heaters 


ay 
¢. 


modine COILS 


Modine Steel Unit Heaters 
and Modine Steel Coils are 
AVAILABLE TO INDUSTRIES 
DOING WAR WORK 


Get War Edition Catalogs 
142-B and 142-C 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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| @ Winning New Customers—O 


When Dr. James ]. Durrett came 


Federal Trade Commission from ¢ 
Federal Food and Drug Adminis; 
tion, he didn’t forget to bring a 
his reputation as a fighter—which hg 
living up to again. 


rett, director of the commission's ; 


cal advisory division. Less than + 
years ago he came from the Fedex 
Food and Drug Administration, w) 


the drug trade long had feared w 
get control of its advertising. Just hoy 
Durrett became associated with the n 
politicians of FITC has remained 


mystery, because he is an outspoked 


fighter and never has been too pop 
with the drug industry. 

Schooled in the intricacies of pol 
battle—having been a health officer in 
the Crump administration at Memphis 
—Durrett is expected to maintain ¢ 
trol of FTC’s campaign. Should h« 
his first big tilt with the drug and 
cigarette industries, a new era in adver 
tising undoubtedly wil! dawn. 


STORES ON THE AIR 


San Francisco department store 


| the exception of O’Connor, Moffatt | 


Co., have always been the despai 
radio time salesmen. 

e Group Takes to the Air—\\ ithin 
last couple of months, howev 
tough problems have arisen to _plagut 
the store managements, and their 
resistance finally broke down. Now 
seven of them are joining in a 
operative program along with the 
underground Union Square garage, 
cated in the heart of the shopping ¢ 
trict. A weekly program called “Sa 
Francisco’s Open Door’ is now being 
broadcast from Columbia’s - station 
KOW. 

chief reasons why the stores went 
the air is that, like all war boom centes, 


the San Francisco bay area is swampet 
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yith strangers. Most of them are not 
fgmiliar with the stores and don’t know 


where to shop. 


Another problem was to inform the 
blic of a change in shopping hours. 
ie ot 


the leading stores recently 
adopted! the policy of staying open until 
10 p. m. on Chursdays to accommodate 
war industry workers. 


Makeup in a Box 


OPA failure to regulate 
holiday packages puts cosmetic 
makers on the spot. Gen. Max. 
takes control. 


It begins to look as though Christmas 

will be here before OPA gets around 
to issuing a regulation covering special 
Christmas packages for cosmetics. Such 
a regulation has, in fact, been written. 
But somewhere in OPA it stalled and 
may never appear. 
e Headaches Avoided—What got OPA 
to thinking about a cosmetics regula- 
tion is the fact that Christmas packages | 
ae a big feature in the industry. Fur- | 
thermore, boxes and bottles—especially | 
for perfumes — are usually elaborate 
enough to have some intrinsic worth, 
which has to be added. to the product’s 
st | value. By issuing a special regulation, 
e OPA would avoid the trouble of proc- | 
essing hundreds of applications for spe- 
cial prices, and manufacturers would, | 
for their part, be relieved of the head- 
aches of a lot of paperwork. 

But now that OPA’s tardiness ap- 
parently has overcome its good inten- | 
tions, manufacturers will have to work 
out their prices in accordance with the 
framework of the General Maximum | 
Price Regulation. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers, however, have been equipped 
with a specific order covering not only | 
cosmetics, but any sort of Christmas 
packages (so long as manufacturers or 
processors put them up). | 
wth @Price Yardstick—This regulation—la- | 


beled Supplementary Order 24-stipu- | | | 


lates: 
(1) If the package is made of ordinary 
| the paper or cardboard and contains articles 
t (like cigarettes) also sold in other sea- 
igi sons, the ceiling is the combined ceilings 
of the articles in the package. 

Now (2) If the package itself is a special 
job, or if its contents are special Christ- 
mas items, the merchant may determine 
a special ceiling under Section 3 (a) of 

d Gen. Max. This section provides that 

Sin he may take some comparable article 

:#@ ‘old in March, determine its markup on 
a Teplacement-cost basis, and then ap- 
ply the markup to the cost of the ceiling- 


less article. 
* Bargain Deals Out—The foregoing | 
en, MH tules expire after Jan. 15, 1943, and, in- | 


cidentally, do not include nylon hose | 
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G minutes are bullets — power is 
powder. Planned power transmission 
that applies nid strategically, effi- 
ciently, frugally makes every produc- 
tion minute count more — saves time, 
power, materials, motors — speeds the 
day of Victory. 

America is getting the production tools 
to win. Planned power transmission 
will put all power in the job, driving 
all available production tools to higher 
output levels producing the fighting 
tools to win. 

Winning strategy today in planning 
power transmission demands recogni- 
tion of the necessity for using fewer 


motors va for saving scarce metals and 
materials — for making less power do 
more — for reduced maintenance. It 
calls fora careful group bie of multi 


motor drives — group dfiges and in 


dividual drives. The D@dge creed of 
“The Right Drive for Bytry Job’ is 
more vital than ever today. 

Industry can depend upofy the Dodgs 
organization in war or in peace for the 
solution of power transmission prob 
lems — for the appliances that put all 
the power in the job — for local stocks 
and services from Dodge Distributors. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S.A. 


THROW All 
YOUR SCRAP 
INTO THE 
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MISHAWAKA 
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THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB. 


What they SCC... 
they GET /” 
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ILMO motion picture equipment has gone to war! It’s on the front 
lines—and behind the lines! In re-enacting actual battles, it 
provides the key to better weapons and wiser tactics . . . in training 
men for war jobs—teaching them “visually”—it trains them better 
—faster ... because what they see in action on the screen, they get. 
Bell & Howell craftsmanship made “what you see—you get” an 
: honest slogan in peacetime ... now, in time of war, that same pre- 
cision craftsmanship is proving priceless, 
j America is out to win—and Bell & 
Howell motion picture equipment and 
sighting devices are vital Victory weap- 
ons— vital, because what our fighting 
men see—they get! 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 


New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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| WOODEN MANHOLE Cover 


Tremendous housing develop 
for war workers in Los Angeles 
and the consequent expansion 

sewer system is responsible f 
development of wooden manho! 
ers, which are now being ma 


preserving the wood. 


several shapes—round, square, or | 
agonal. The covers are laminate 
plank-built affairs and are _pressur 
treated by a W olmanizing proce: 


IC 


} 


yackages. OPA believes there ha 
g 


already—such as forcing the consu 
buy rayon hose along with nylo1 
combinations and packages are fi 
on, and no legal provision for 
| has been made. 

Meantime OPA has warned co 
| makers and distributors that “tying 
| plans,” “deals,” and “combinati 


sO many shenanigans in the nylon t 


fers” are forbidden unless the ident 


proposition was a general trade p1 


in March, 1942. OPA wants to eradicate 


the tendency toward full-line fo: 
that is, forcing the buyer to take 


| he doesn’t want as a contingency 


| satisfying his real needs. 


BUYING HABITS CHANGE 


| Lower grades of merchandise 
hit lean days in the Knoxville (1 


market. Such is the conclusion of | 


ldve 


a 
nn 


B 


| & W. G. Brownlow, realtors, who | 


| a sensitive finger on the pulse ot 
| mercantile firms leasing space in 
mile-long stretch of store frontage 
—Jan.21°39,p18). 
Higher wages for families of 
| income and higher taxes for tho 
the upper brackets have modifie« 
| spending habits of both groups 
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“gor” are spending up and the “rich” 

sending dewn to a point where the 

y ° ° . . ° 
ylar cmphasis is on medium-priced 


merchan i 1se. 
The cliange has come about, observe 


the Brow nlows in their current monthly | 


etter to tenants, without any notice- 
ible shift of patronage. Lower-income 
soups still patronize the stores that 
served them in the past, but they are 
demanding a higher grade of merchan- 


die. Higher-income groups have not | 


sought out the cheaper stores, but they 
“ge very consistently shortening sail.” 


With an eye on the future, the Brown- | 
lows predict that “new taxes will leve' 


them down.” 


In consequence of changed buying | 
habits, popular-price stores find fre- | 
quently they can’t keep pace with de- | 


mand for higher-quality wares. 


Trees Are Out 


And that’s where they'll 
probably stay this Christmas as 
labor shortage grows. None is 
being cut in Canada. 


Unless you cut down the little blue 
spruce in the front yard, chances are 
vou won't have a Christmas tree this 
year. Shortage of farm and migrant la- 
bor and the lack of transportation facili- 
ties for nonessentials combine to reduce 
the supply from last year’s figure of over 
10 million trees to a mere trickle. 
¢ Trees Will Be High—In normal years, 
about 3,000,000 trees are imported from 
Canada,” but none has been cut there 
since Oct. 31, and it is doubtful if more 
than a small supply will be brought in 
this year. 

Always a low-profit spare-time crop, 
Christmas trees probably will be aban- 


doned by farmers with few regrets. If | 


wood is cut, it will be only for fuel. 
Wherever trees are to be had, prices 
will sky-rocket because no ceiling has 
been placed on them, and dealers pre- 
dict this year’s demand will be consid- 
erably greater than last year’s. 

* Artificials Scarce—Large artificial trees 
probably will occupy no more than their 
normally small portion of the market. 
Most of those made of Visca, an artifi- 
cial straw, have been imported from 
European countries in the past. The 


“They Also Serve...” 


pee the battle lines, behind the men behind our guns, there’s 
a great army of workers diligently supplying Uncle Sam with the 
materials of war. 


They may not be cheered by the throng as they walk down the 
street, they may not wear medals on their chests, but their work is 
vital to America’s victory effort. 


Thousands of these heroes are Erie men. Their responsibility is 
to get the big guns and tanks and planes from where they are made 
to where they are used. To do this, they’re on the job every day 
dispatching trains, running engines, repairing equipment, preventing 
delays, watching out for the safety of men and materials — and buying 
plenty of bonds, too! They also serve .... 


labor shortage and priority difficulties, | 


which beset nonessential plant expan- 
‘ions, prevent any significant increase in 
domestic production. 

A ceiling price has been set on artifi- 
cial trees. ‘hey come under OPA Regu- 
ation 210, which applies to Christmas 
omaments, Ornamental wreaths, and 
Christmas decorations in general. This 
will permit dealers to charge prices not 
im excess of current costs plus the 
markup of the 1941 Yuletide. 
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The Train of Tomorrow, pictured 


above, is not merely a dream. Out 
of America’s tremendous war 
effort will come amazing new 
products—new advantages—new 
economies. Bohn as the only large- 
scale organization in the world 
specializing in advanced engineer- 


ing of aluminum, magnesium, 


and brass applications, can there- 


UU Ml G The 


ISS 
IF a 


ee ge ce ge a a nS my 
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fore give unbiased advice on 
the use and fabrication of each 
of these vital metals. Remenm- 
ber the name Bohn. Right now 
of course, this entire organiza 
tion is working on war produc. 
tion. Later on, when the right 
time comes, you may be able to 
use the vast Bohn resources most 


advantageously and profitably 
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H E WAR. ano business ABROAD 


Hard on the heels of African suc- 
ses, word of the substantial damag- 
» of Japanese naval power in the 
both Pacific was as welcome and sur- 
prising as an extra dividend payment. 
tention has been focused on Ameri- 
an and British forces pushing across 
he Mediterranean coast from east and 
yest, cutting Axis-held water frontage 
less than 800 miles. 

United Nations’ seizure of 1,500 
iles of new shoreline has opened half 
» dozen important ports to American 
nd British merchant and naval ship- 
ing. The rout of a strong Japanese 
onvoy descending upon the Solomons 
as tightened our hold on Guadalcanal 
nd further insures supply routes to 
Australia and New Guinea. 


conomic Gains are Many 


Behind the confusing political de- 
clopments arising from occupation of 
most of French North Africa, a few 
conomic facts of immediate importance 
to American business have become clear. 
First, many important raw materials, 
vhich French collaboration had con- 
ributed to the Axis war effort, can now 
9% reserved for local use and to fill 
gent needs of the United Nations. 
econd, the occupying governments 
fuust now assume responsibility for re- 
stablishing normal conditions. 

French North Africa,-in addition to 
upplying important quantities of raw 
materials, had been a_ transhipment 
point for Far Eastern rubber, tin, and 
ungsten slipped through the British 


On 


ch 


m- lockade. e Axis has admitted that 

_ Bscizure of the French colonies will cost 
)W BB 50,000 head of sheep from Algeria, 
" $1,000 tons of olive oil, 2,000,000 tons 


if phosphate fertilizer, 2,400 tons of 
ce ebdber (from West Africa), thousands of 

tons of wheat, 850,000 tons of food- 
ht Mstuffs, and 271,000 tons of minerals. 


0 france Hard Hit 


These are only the direct losses to 


St Bthe Axis to which can be added the new 

burden of supplying France with raw 

matermls and foods customarily im- 
ported from Africa. 

_From the French colonies the United 

Nations can obtain many critical raw 

laterals. The total production of cork, 

nce running to more than 60,000 tons 

“ ‘nua'ly ‘but now reduced to less than 
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4 Gain—and a Responsibility 


Allied successes in Africa guarantee new sources of many 
trategic materials, take same commodities from Axis, but obligate 
sited Nations to help native populations and industries. 


40,000 tons, will be available. Morocco 
is reported to have as much as 40,000 
tons in storage—enough to fill 25% 
of the United States’ annual peacetime 
requirements. 

Cobalt, lead, high grade iron ore, 
manganese, molybdenum, and antimony 
should be among the first return voyage 
cargoes to aid American war production. 
In addition we will get olive oil, phos- 
phates, medicinal herbs, tinned fish, 
and paint oils if we want. 

Since the outbreak of the European 
war the French colonial economies have 
been hit by shortages of manpower, 
shipping, fuel, and imported goods con- 
tributing to local production. In an 
effort to alleviate the strains imposed 
by the war, the French government en- 
couraged and aided the development 
of local enterprises. In one month of 
1941, for instance, 26 new firms with a 
capitalization of $170,000 were regis- 
tered in Tunisia. 


ECONOMIC AFTERMATH 


To the victor—in Egypt and Libya— 
go the spoils. But with the. tremen- 
dous quantities of captured tanks, 


The colonial governments recently 
completed a census of agricultural and 
industrial enterprises, labor, and raw 


material stocks, established strict ration 
ing and price control, and restricted o1 
expanded enterprises in accordance with 
war exigencies. ‘This machinery, pr 
sumably, will be inherited by the new 
administrative authorities. The 
Vichy France played in supplying the 
minimum requirements of colonial in 
dustry and agriculture must necessarily 
be assumed now by the United Na 
tions. Recent small-scale trade with 
the United States under the French 
North African Accord will inevitably 
be expanded. 


roie 


Serious Power Shortage 


Both transportation and electri 
power facilities will require fuel from 
abroad to maintain current-reduced 
operations or expand to peacetin 
levels. In Casablanca, for instance, 
business operations are restricted by 
power shortages due to lack of coal for 
the thermoelectric plant. A number of 
mining enterprises have curtailed opera 
tions or shut down for lack of fuel for 
railroads servicing them. 

Lack of liquid fuel for the fishing 
fleet has halved fish canning and drying 
In 1940, 50 Moroccan plants packed 
1,000,000 cases of canned fish; in 194] 
production fell to 250,000 cases, but 
rose in 1942 to an estimated level of 
450,000 cases with the introduction of 
gasogene (producer-gas) equipment in 


guns, and trucks, which the British 
Eighth Army continues to send back 
to its salvage depot, goes the ever- 
increasing task of reconditioning 
equipment or converting it into scrap. 
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ACME STEELSTRAP PROCESS SAVES 
TIME, EFFORT FOR WOMEN OPERATORS 


AMMUNITION CARRIERS 
SHIPPED SAFELY, SPEEDILY 


Peacetime experience stood this war- 
time producer of mortar ammuni- 
tion carriers in good stead. Recalling 
his damage-free experience with 
Acme Steelstrapped shipments, he 


Acme Steelstrap meets all Federal Strap- 

ping Specifications. Here, two Acme 

Steelstraps make these ammunition 
tubes, “Bound to Get There.”’ 


called in an Acme representative for 
assistance in meeting packaging spec- 
ifications, speedily. As a result, this 
important war product is reaching 
destination in perfect condition and 
on time. 

As in many other war plants, 
women are successfully employed in 
the packing room . . . where they 
are establishing new speed and effi- 
ciency records with the simple, easy- 
to-use Acme tools. For instance, the 
Acme Steelstrapper eliminates un- 
necessary motion and excess fatigue 
. . . tensions, seals and cuts the strap 
with one stroke of two levers. Write, 
phone or wire for complete details. 


i 
| "She and that Acme Steel- 

strapper get rid of shipments 
| faster than she used to change 
boy friends.” 


>. ~~ 
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Women operators use sturdily built Acme stretchers to tension 
strap with little effort around ammunition tubes. The Acme Sealer 


forms the strong, secure joints to assure a safe journey for this .* 
important war product. 


ACME dilverdtitchow. 


CONSERVE MAN-HOURS 
—AID WAR EFFORT 


Acme Silverstitchers are assuring 
faster, easier box stitching in many 
war product plants. They are con- 
serving man-hours and woman-hours 
too, as many plants are now using 
women employees for this important 
work, 

Acme Silverstitchers are easy to 
use .. . sturdily built for constant 
and tough use . . . are made in all 
standard and many special types. 


(0 Mail complete information on fast, safe and 
economical shipments of contenant 
mame of product 


packed in en 


type of container 


[) Send me a copy of Acme Process News. 


Name 


Company 


Iddress 


ACME STEEL 
CUMPANY 


2828 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: STEELSTRAP, 
UNIT-LOAD BANDS, CORRUGATED 
FASTENERS, CARTON STITCHING 
WIRE, SILVERSTITCHERS, STRIP STEEL 
AND OTHER STEEL PRODUCTS. 
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ACME STEELSTRAP KEEPS f=" 
THEM MOVING ON THE 
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SUPE 
LEND-LEASE— Acme Steelstrappers are 


. . Sur 
used in canning plants for lend-lease ship- Mic 
ments. Operators in this plant each aver. J" 
age 183 strapped cases an hour! Close me $ 

come 


sailing dates are met on time. 
indus 


CONSERVE MAN-POWER fic: 
|BY REDUCING ACCIDENTS ff" 


me @ 
To halt the rising tide of accidents is the we 
duty of every industrial organization and Th 
every industrial worker. To this end 
Acme Steel Company is participating in 
the nation-wide safety campaign — spor- 
sored by the WAR PRODUCTION 
FUND TO CONSERVE MAN POWER. 


SHIPPING HINTS CONTAINED hea 
IN NEW ACME PUBLICATION 9° 


Another issue of 
the popular Acme 
Process News has 
just been released. 
Well illustrated, it 
tells how war ship- 
ments are being made 
faster, safer and more 
economically, Mail 
coupoa. 


work 
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shou 


Daly! 
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fishing boats. Government stocks of 
‘el, however, Which may have passed 
‘io the hands of American and British 
ops, totaled at last report more than 
00 tons, of which more than 8,000 
‘as was of aviation grade. Local pro- 
ction is less than 500 tons a year. 
The labor shortage is reported to 
em from the fact that Arab workers 
fyse to work for wages that cannot 

nt because of severe shortages of 
nsumer goods. Providing stocks for 
oes in the three colonies, which have 

pulation of more than 17,000,000, 
ould have unexpected repercussions in 
e United States if it should prove 
«ential to successful control of the 
ccupied area. 


ge Pent up Demand 


In August and September of this 
ar, more than $4,000,000 worth of 
yolen, cotton, and rayon cloth was im- 
sted by Morocco from France and 
pain without satisfying rationed ci- 
ian demand since the shortage had 
been acute for some time. The colonies 
have also relied upon imports for tin- 
ping fish and have at times been forced 
» use barrels. Agricultural enterprises 
re sorely in need of equipment—and 
uel is required for mechanized imple- 
nents now useless. The lead mines, 
yhere production fell from a 1939 total 
pf 12,620 tons to a 1941 level of 3,440 
ons, cannot expand production without 
piditional equipment. 

Railroads, which, since the opening 
f the Algeria-Tunisia border in June 
pf this year, connect southern Morocco 
with Tripoli, have inadequate rolling 
stock for the operations required by the 
ccupying forces. Other goods, normally 
eceived from France, include wine, 
hemicals, construction materials, paper, 
hardware, and finished metals. 


, ‘Fhe. 


Supplies and Goodwill 


Surveying the economic horizon in 
\frica, it is clear that, in exchange for 
the strategic materials which will be- 
come available for United Nations’ war 
industries, nonwar goods must be pro- 
vided to guarantee amicable relations 
with the local peoples and to strengthen 
the economies which must back up op- 


o* erations based in the area. 

ol lhe fact that the first convoys bearing 
in J ™erican troops were accompanied by 
o- fVllicrs and ships loaded with railroad 
)N #Rquipment is sufficient proof that the 
R, J Guick success of operations rests firmly 
on familiarity with local problems. 
D BB Ahead lic administrative tangles, compli- 


cated by rivalry in the political sphere, 
and detailed study for solution of prob- 
cms affecting the native population. 
It is in this connection that the Board 
of Economic Warfare will get its first 
workout, preliminary to the more in- 
volved and unpredictable activities it will 
shoulder when the Axis’s continental 
barricade has been breached. 
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pi 20 Pans, 
517,000 Mestrainey 


Make suce this won't 
happen to YOU! 


Most of these violators didn’t intend to flout the law. They simply 
didn’t keep accurate payroll records as the law prescribes. Prolonged 
inspections, court action and unfavorable publicity resulted. 

The Todd Form-Master System—check or cash—will give you 
payroll records that meet every requirement. The facts you need for 


Wage and Hour inspectors and 6 other Government agencies are a 


by-product of your original pay- 
roll posting. This single operation 
also cuts posting time in half 
because—all at one time—it pro- 
duces three completed forms: pay- 
roll sheet, employee statement and 
earnings record. This system calls 
for no expensive outlay for equip- 
ment, or highly trained operators. 


Send For Details Now— 
No Obligation! 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN ALL NS PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY: 


ws “...It formerly took two days 

to prepare our payroll. We have 

cut this time to one day...” 
Middletown, Obio 


w “,..Have been able to effect 
major time and money savings 
..- Special operators are not 
required... Heartily recommend 
its use...” 

New York City 


ws “,...Your payroll service has 
proven so satisfactory we do not 
hesitate to recommend it to 
anyone...” 

Vineland, N.]. 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please give me the facts about the Todd Form- 
Master and how it speeds Government re- 
ports, cuts payroll posting time, and increases 
accuracy. 


Company name 


Address. — 


City. State 


By. 


BW -11-21-42 
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War Bird’s Powerhouse! Ford-built Pratt & Whitney 11 months! The Ford-developed method of casting 
engines are made to watch-like precision in a modern cylinders centrifugally is employed in making these 
mass-production plant. This plant was constructed engines. For every motor built this way, four hours’ 
by Ford and the first motor turned out all within time is saved and a third less critical material used! 


Rugged Jeeps — Reconnaissance cars 
roll from Ford production line 
proving their serviceability as “ 
United Nations’ troops everywhet 


| © 06 


e. 
These Soldiers On The Home Front are part of Ford's _ Deft-Fingered Hands of a woman worker are helping _Broken-In On Test Blocks, Ford-ba 
army behind the Army! Working three shifts a day finish the pilot’s compartment of a powerful B-24 craft engines deliver top perl 


to keep the production lines moving at top speed in Bomber built at the Willow Run Bomber Plant. Ford methods cut time o' changi 
all Ford plants, these men are over 100,000 strong! Here over 6,000 women are now employed! gines on test from 4 hours to 30 m 


ALL OUR ABILITY, SKILL, BFFORT AND RESOURCES / 


Vital Role private cars and trucks play in national transportation, Stout Wings For A Mighty Tough Bird! These Ford men at the vast 
help “keep ‘em rolling” with Ford Protective Service. That Run Bomber Plant are busy at work on the wing of a B-2 

ck-ups, repairs by trained mechanics and replacements with Ford-built to do its job well, this husky, long-range, four-engined | 

«In order to keep it running better and longer, take your car has more than 400,000 volume-produced parts —and is chara 

»s¢ Ford dealer at regular intervals. by outstanding speed and performance at high altitudes. 


FORD WORKING 
FOR VICTORY ¥ | 
- 
é 


\ 
D YOU KNOW? | 


my posts throughout the coun- 
{Traveling Schools taught khaki- 
chanics modern methods of 
ng military vehicles. 


st Ford precision manufacture, 
rom a Ford-built and a Pratt & 
y-built aircraft engine were 
ed—the engines re-assembled 
ts of each in the other. Both 
TEs y. 
help supply the need for skilled 
production workers, more than 
men and women are now being 
tin the Ford Airplane School at 
Run. 


‘ 


ber-accurate Johansson Gage 
made by Ford are the standard of 
on measurement for American in- 

Accurate to millionths of an 
gages have made possible mass 
tion of interchangeable parts. 


than sixteen months after con- 
om gangs began clearing farms 
bodlands for the Ford Willow 
nt, this largest bomber factory 
orld was turning out long-range 
bombers —one of the biggest and 
owerful planes now being built. 


oducing mass production, shorter 
and bigher wages, 1 have tried to 

American workman security for 
fand bis family and the chance of 
we for his children.” 


—HENRY ForD 


Com >| In The Ford-Built Navy School at the 
% Rouge Plant, Uncle Sam’s blue- 
¢ jackets— 2000 at a time — receive 

a complete instruction course 


in trades and technical skills nec- 
essary to modern naval operation. 
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| Canadian war production is ex- 

iN pected to reach its peak by 

Mi ‘February 1943. One of the 

I Dominion’s most pressing prob- 

63 lems has now become the diver- 

. sion of available labour to 
| essential war production. 
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Full employment has long since 
been attained and reserves of 
available labour in Canada will 
have to come largely from the 
ranks of women. Out of a total 
population of 11,500,000 people, 
about 500,000 are in the armed 
services and over 4,500,000 in 
war production and civilian 
occupations. Every Canadian 
man or woman seeking employ- 
ment is now required to obtain a 
permit. By this means more and 
more labour is being directed 
into essential war industries. In- 
dustrial mobilization, to a degree 
unparalleled in Canadian history, 
has been attained. 
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M4 Mea hes 
A Di; Herence 


It isn't always easy for a 
healthy, income - earning 
man to realize fully the 
value of life insurance. 


His widow would not have 


that difficulty. 
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Home Oifee, NEWARK, N. J, 


Tin Quotas Upped 


International Committee 
adds two American members 
and posts new figures, indicat- 
ing greater postwar control. 


Planners of international raw mate- 

rial control in the postwar world will 
follow with interest future activities of 
the International Tin Committee. In 
addition to making important wartime 
adjustments of export quotas to bring 
them more closely in line with produc- 
tive capacity, the committee has added 
three representatives of consuming 
countries to its working membership. 
e Britain Approves—Two of the new 
representatives will be from the United 
States—largest tin consumer—and one 
will represent all other tin importing 
countries. One of the American repre- 
sentatives will be selected by the gov- 
ernment. 

British approval of the Committee’s 
report and participation of an official 
United States representative in future 
planning may indicate official sanction 
of the scheme as a postwar economic 
control mechanism. The Atlantic Char- 
ter promises all countries “access, on 

ual terms, to the trade and raw mate- 
rials of the world.” 
© Quotas Revised—The committee de- 
scribes its activities as directed toward 
“keeping world stocks at a nominal 


SCRAP DRIVE STIMULANT 


Directors of local salvage collection 
drives have overlooked a bet that the 
Nazis are using in Occupied France. 
Strictly on a gift-exchange basis, the 
government donates a liter of wine for 
| each 200 grams of copper turned in. 
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SLUMP IN A BIG BL siNEss 


Decline in American Tou; Traffic 
hits Canada in the Pocket 54 


,on the United States’ critical metal 
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American tourist expenditures have 
long been an important source 6 
Canadian foreign exchange—amount. 
ing to $110,000,000 in 1940, an of 
year. An early war casualty as a result 
of stricter border regulations, tourism 
went down for the count with gis 
rationing and the rubber shortage. 


figure, adjusting in an orderly manner 
to demand, while at the same time 
making available all the tin that may be 
required. . . .” 

The new quotas in long tons—with 
previous standards in parentheses—are: 
Belgian Congo, 20,178 (15,035); Bo- 
livia, 46,768 (46,027); Malaya, 95,474 
(77,335); Dutch East Indies, 55,113 
(39,055); and Nigeria, 15,367 (10,89 
Provision is made for reconsideration of 
Malayan and East Indian quotas after 
their recapture from Japan. Other tin 
producing countries not covered by 
quota agreements will be invited to 
join the control scheme. 


@ Outlook Good—Tin appeared quick’ 


in 
list, and long before the Pacific war cut 4 
off Far Eastern sources, stockpiling had vile 
been started by Metals Reserve C len 
The British magazine, Tin, estimates fig 
United Nations’ stocks to be large pre 
enough to carry through 1945 with a 
continuation of supplies from um ; 
blocked countries running at an annual abl 
rate of 90,000 tons. To this potential “a 
can be added the increases being 0b- . 
tained in tin production in Nigeria 7 
Belgian Congo, and Bolivia. : 
Current annual consumption of allied ps 
nations, estimated by the Britis! jour rs 
nal, is: Soviet Union, 15,000 tons; Great ne 
Britain, 25,000 tons; rest of Britis! En- 
pire, 10,000 tons; and the United States, 0 
90,000 tons. 
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helped by Modern 


Cpt down to safe landings at 
many distant ports, the huge fly- 
ing clippers of Pan American Airways 
swiftly deliver cargoes and passengers 
vital to the United Nations’ cause. 
long distance journeys are routine 
flights, and by skillful maintenance and 
prompt repairs the Clippers are kept in 
superb condition for their gruelling job. 

Though wear and tear are unavoid- 
able, costly delays in Pan American's 
schedules are held to a minimum. Re- 
pairs that demand exceptional accu- 
tracy and precision are completed 
quickly — and the oxyacetylene fiame 
plays an important part. For example, 
when sections of the exhaust collector 


Ox YGeEN 1s 
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PRODUCTION: 


Maintenance Tools 


rings become damaged from hot ex- 
haust gases, these parts are cut away 
by the oxyacetylene flame and new 
lengths are quickly welded into place. 
This is just one of many ways in which 
Airco equipment is helping Pan Ameri- 
can perform its essential war-time job. 

Today it is vital to keep all machines 
of production and transportation in the 
best working condition. The oxyacety- 
lene flame is serving this essential need 
in many war industries. Air Reduction's 
research and engineering consultants 
will be glad to bring you up to date on 
the time and material saving possibili- 
ties of the oxyacetylene flame and the 
electric arc. 


DON 


Photograph Courtesy of Pan Americon Airways 


REDUCTIO 


_ eee Ufices . 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 


General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


a WASTE 


NRKEN sensitized photographic materials make it 
possible for one man to do the work of many. Precious 
hours of time are saved—accuracy is assured in 
reproduction of engineering drawings, charts, maps 
and other data. — If you have a specialized, 


really tough reproduction problem — ASK ANKEN! 


NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


PRODUCERS OF SPECIALIZED PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 
FOR ENGINEERING, INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL USE 
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LABOR 
C1.O. Blasts WPR 


Convention takes heat of 
business—temporarily. Future 
strategy aimed at industry-wide 
pacts and local arbitration. 


Three developments bearing directly 
on labor-management relation. cay 
out of the Congress of Industrial ();. 
ganizations’ convention in Boston lay 
week. Those developments, coupled 


with other C.1.O. action not immed 
ately affecting labor relations but sti! 
of prime concern to business, mace thi 
fifth annual meeting of the basic indy. 
try unions a notable one. 

e Shifting the Heat—Distingvishi 
this convention from all the othicrs y. 
a marked lack of “business-baiting 
The C.1.O. has not become subdued, 
but it has shifted its line of attack from 
business to government. Officially 
ended was a truce with the War Pro- 
duction Board. Active hostility toward 
the government’s top production agency 


was throttled last year when [Donald 
Nelson replaced William  Kuudse: 
C.1.0. leaders maintained they were 
vindicated in their bitter criticism of 
Knudsen for allegedly mobilizing indus 
try for defense without inviting labor 
participation. 

Now the industrial unions say Nel- 

son has proved to be no more “labor- 
minded” than his predecessor, and they 
are out either to convert him quickly 
or to get his scalp. 
@ Window-Dressing—C.1.0. has boiled 
over because there has been no action 
on what was interpreted as a Nelson 
promise to appoint two labor vice chair 
men for WPB (BW —Sep.12’42,p!10); 
because industry branches of the board 
have treated union representatives too 
casually; and because, according to one 
C.1.0. spokesman, “every time a \\ PB 
official shakes hands with a labor man, 
he has his picture taken and trics to 
convince the country that such window: 
dressing is real labor-government col- 
laboration.” 

Replaced in C.I.O. demonology were 
the names of prominent employers like 
Grace, Girdler, and Ford. They got no 
mention. In their stead, union orators 
vented spleen on Nelson, Eberstadt, 
Weinberg, and others. 

@ Pressure by Government—For labor 
management relations, this has direct 
implications. Pressure for union objec 
tives will be exerted on the individual 
employer through government agencics 
if the C.I.O. is successful in “organiz 
ing” the WPB. Emphasis will then 
shift from traditional collective bat- 
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method of the labor unions. 
The sccond noteworthy development 
for employers was a directive to con- 
¢ituent C.1.O. units to seek industry- 
wide or regional collective bargaining 
agreements. According to C.1.O. off- 
cers, unionization in many industries 
has progressed to the point where it 
should be possible to write master con- 
tracts. Steel, electrical manufacturing, 
automobiles, and rubber were men- 
tioned specifically. 
¢ UE.R.M.W. Ready—Dealing with the 
indigenous industry problems will be 
ieft to the individual union involved. 
At least one big C.1.O. unit, the United 
Flectrical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
es, already has had preliminary meet- 
ings with representative employers look- 
ing toward industry-wide bargaining. 
UE.R.M.W. has such firms as General 
Electric, Westinghouse, Philco, and 
RC.A. under contract and has been 
careful to write each agreement so that 
it may be voided on 30 days notice. If 
an industry-wide agreement can be ob- 
tained, all outstanding contracts can 
be terminated at the same time. 
U.E.R.M.W., as well as other C.1.O. 
units, thinks in prewar terms on the 
question, ““What are the limits of an 
industry?” Thus, from the union point 


of view on jurisdiction, regardless of | 


what Philco, for example, is now manu- 


facturing, it belongs in the radio indus- | 
try for purposes of industry-wide bar- | 


gaining. 


¢ Standardization Attempt—This indus- | 


try-wide bargaining doesn’t mean that 
C.1.O. will try to make wages, for ex- 
ample, uniform in all metal-working 
industries—the broad field in which 
much more than half of C.1.0.’s 5,000,- 
(00-odd members are now employed. 
Fach union is much too jealous of its 


jurisdictional prerogatives to support | 


such a move. It does, however, repre- 


sent an attempt to standardize within | 
an industry and eliminate individual | 
company bargaining as much as pos- 


sible. 


To help put industry-wide collective | 


bargaining over, the C.1.O. will ask the 
support of the National War Labor 
Board. NWLB’s chairman, William 
H. Davis, already is on record as favor- 
ing industry-wide bargaining (BW-—Sep. 


26'42,p104), and some of the employer | 
members of the board have urged it as | 
a way industry could present a united 


front, 


*Local Arbitration—The third C.1.O. | 
convention action that directly con- | 


cerns employers also involves the terms 
of written agreements. Protesting that 
NWLB was being paralyzed by a docket 
overwhelmed with “thousands of griev- 
ance cases which can easily be settled 
in the plants where they originate,” the 
convention made it C.I.O. policy to 
tite into every contract a provision for 
the local arbitration of grievances that 


are not directly settled by union-man- | 
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Industry is meeting the threat of 
sabotage with good, sturdy fence 


Ww war came to America, thou- 
' sands of plants were already prepared 
to ward off the vicious attempts of spies and 
saboteurs with high barriers of steel — 
U-S-S Cyclone Fence. And since the war 
began, mile after mile of this sturdy fence 
has been built to protect war plants, ship- 
yards, airfields. Vital areas within many 
plants have been given extra protection by 
enclosure within partitions of steel mesh, 

How well is your plant fenced? Is it com- 
pletely enclosed? Would a few feet placed 
around special equipment or danger points 
make your plant more secure? In spite of 
limited supplies and huge demands, we 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill, Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


pa) CYCLONE 
: FENCE 


can provide the fence you need if you have 
the proper priority ratings. We'll help you 
choose the right fence for the job. And we'll 
erect it for you if you wish. Write for a 
free estimate, 


32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free book 
that tells all about fence 

Crammed full of facts, spe- 
cifications and illustra 

tions. Shows 14 types—for 
home, school, playground 
and business. Buy nofence 
until you see what Cyclone 
has to offer. 


Cycione Fence 

Waukegan, IIl., Derr. 4112 
Please mail me, without obligation, a 
copy of “Your Fence—How to Choose 
It—How to Use It.” I am interested in 
fencing: [] Industrial; f[ Estate: 
(0 Playground; (J Residence; [J School 


Approximately 
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HOW TO convert 
plants and produce more 
and better war goods 


HERE IS YOUR KEY to the problems of 
getting war production contracts, converting 
quickly and effectively to war production, and 
meeting wartime re- 
quirements for faster, 
better output. It brings 
you practical informa- 
tion in tips on thread- 
ing the complexities of 
conversion and procure- 
ment, check lists of 
things to do and not to 
do, pointers on relation- 
ships with the govern- 
ment,and fundamentals, 
methods, and sugges- 
tions in profusion, for 
planning and controlling 
production, improving 
operations, and bringing 
your plant up to the effle 
ciency required 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HANDBOOK OF 
WAR PRODUCTION 


By Eowin ArtHUR BOYAN 


Research Associate, Department of Business 
and Engineering Administration, Massachu- 
sets Institute of Technology. 


368 pages, 6 x 9, price only $3.00 


HIS handbook shows how to get best re- 

sults in problems specifically associated 
with the war effort—arranging contracts, sub- 
contracting, procuring materials and supplies, 
estimating, converting the plant, etc. It also 
covers planning and control, labor, inspection, 
salvage, industrial accounting, and other pro- 
duction factors ordinarily important to the 
manufacturing enterprise, giving the pointers 
and methods especially vital under wartime 
conditions and requirements. 


Gives such practical helps as: 


—over-all approach and technique to follow 
in the maze of contacts and relationships 
that must be developed in contract procure- 
ment 

—pointers on determining nature of govern- 
ment requirements, how to handle bids, 
reasons for failure to get contracts, etc. 

—major steps to be taken in conversion 

—concise treatment of work simplification, in- 
cluding lists of 300 questions that indicate 
points for improving processes and opera- 
tions 

—<duties of a priorities division; place in the 
organization; simple technique for follow-up 
of promises by supplier 
pointers on handling supervisory training, 
training on the job, and personnel policies 
how to determine what and how much in- 
spection is necessary 
suggestions for cooperating with government 
inspectors 

—how to set up and operate practical salvage 
systems 
example of careful and rapid bid develop- 
ment method, etc., ete 


Based on tested methods 


Valuable information secured in direct con- 
tacts with numbers of successful war produc- 
tion plants is here organized and presented in 
a form to give you a quick view of the funda- 
mental problems—the techniques of approach- 
ing them, getting information specific to your 
own plant and making use of it—and many 
practical methods for direct application. 

ERWIN H. SCHELL says in the Foreword: 
“It is a working tool which the manufacturer 
may put to immediate use when undertaking 
production for the nation.” 


10 DAYS' FREE READING AND EXAMINA- 
TION. SEND THIS COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Boyan's Handbook of War Production for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 


$3.00, few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
Postage Laid on cash orders.) 

POUND A cccccusedsccébeanntecssanes eer eeeereerseres . 
Address eee Cee eecercccseccescecceceses Cocercocesce 
GRP OU BGR s ns cecveccocsctestescducscedeoneusestes 
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Harry Bridges (left) congratulates 
Philip Murray on his election to a 
third term as president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. The 
Boston convention, at which Murray 


| was re-elected last week, was about 


eonffmmmennst 


the most harmonious the C_I.0. hy 
ever held. Even the left-wing unio; 
of which Bridges is a boss, fou 
nothing with which to quarrel 

Murray’s leadership. Frank Andrey 
(center) is a delegate from Seattle. 


agement discussion. C.I.O. President 
Philip Murray, re-elected to a third 
term, called for every union to get such 
a clause into all contracts, old and new. 

Although neither he nor his satellites 
were present, John L. Lewis again proved 
to be the most important single person 
and issue to the C.1.O. In his opening 
speech to the convention, Murray called 
his erstwhile chief a “fat rabbit,” and 
this set the tone for subsequent abuse. 
@ Foil for District 50—Most important 
Lewis-baiting action was the chartering 
of a new national C.I.O. unit, the 
United Gas, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers, directed by Lewis opponents 
who have seceded from the mine work- 
ers’ union. The new organization is 
really a counter-irritant to Lewis’s 
“catch-all” District 50. Its program will 
be largely confined to raiding nonminer 
members that the Lewis union cor- 
tals. The convention also openly wooed 
the mine union’s rank-and-file. It is 
certain the C.I.O. will establish a com- 
peting coal union just as soon as it looks 
as though it can get any real member- 
ship. 

The Lewis lien on the C.I.O. for 
over a million dollars, advanced by the 
mine workers’ treasury to get industrial 
organization started, can now definitely 
be regarded as repudiated. The con- 
vention decided it didn’t even owe 
Lewis a “thank you.” 

@ Cool to Peace—On the question of 
unity with the American Federation 


of Labor, the convention took 
lead from Murray, exhibited no avi 
desire for labor peace. Sidney Hi 
man of the clothing workers unio 
making his first appearance at an i 
portant labor meeting since his retix 
ment from the codirectorship of th 
Office of Production Management 
urged that effecting unity was perha 
the most important single progress 
step which the C.I.O. could make. But 
Murray and the delegates remain 
lukewarm. 


JOBS—UNTIL PEACE COMES 


During the last war, the Det 
United Railways became so short of ¢ 
ductors on its trolley cars that wom 
‘were hired. Most of the women q 
when the war ended and there was 
manpower supply again, but tw 
ductorettes of the 1917-18 days are st 
working on the East Jefferson Aven 
run. 

History now has repeated 
Detroit. The Department of Strect Ra 
ways, municipally-owned — succc 
the D.U.R., scanned its lists, fou 
a shortage of 500 men was “well bey 
the safety point.” Decision was mac 
that women will be hired as conducto! 
to free male employees for jobs 
tormen and bus operators. But there 
will be no females left on this line 
after this war—the jobs are limited to the 
duration. 
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| SEND YOUR TYPEWRITERS 
TO WAR! 


600,000 standard typewriters (made 
since Jan. 1, 1935) are wanted now 
by our Army and our Navy. We manu- 
facturers cannot supply them. ..we’re 
making war materials today, not type- 
writers. They must come from you 
... from business concerns, schools, 
local governments, and individuals. All 
must help! 

So when a War Production Board 
representative solicits used typewriters 
from you... say ‘‘Yes’’! And have 
him tell you the many ingenious ways 
which users have already found to 
make 3 typewriters do the work of 4. 


ad 


If you must now 


make 3 typewriters BA 
do the work of 4 BBIBSA... 


Naturally it won’t be easy, but it can be done. It means re-sched- 
uling of work, elimination of ‘‘frills,’’ doubling up, and other 
make-shifts. It means harder, more continuous use of every 
typewriter you retain. 

But there’s where we can help! Give usa chance, and we'll 
undertake to keep your L C Smiths running for the duration. 
Skilled mechanics trained for just this work are at your service 
in LC Smith branch office and dealer cities nearly everywhere. 

The harder the usage, the greater the wear...and the more 
urgent your need for competent periodic inspection, service, 
and repairs. Help your Government... let us help you! 


* 7. * 


War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for GH » 
craftsmanship of the highest order... skill won through years Wi 
of making America’s finest office and portable typewriters. WS 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N Y 


SMITH-CORONA > 


OFFICE PORTABLE 
Lypewriter Service 
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AINTENANCE OF 


WHITE 


It’s true of course that white floors, 
in order not to defeat the purpose 
for which they are intended, must 
be cleaned more frequently. And, 
with the less speedy methods of 
floor-maintenance, that indeed 
would present a problem now 
with conservation of man-power 
so essential to the war effort. But 
a Combination Finnell changes all 
that! It not only cleans large-area 
floors with the minimum of man- 
power—requiring just one opera- 
tor for the scrubbing, rinsing, and 
drying. operations—but it does 
the job with maximum speed. The 
largest size has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 
Several smaller sizes. 


For FREE FLOOR SURVEY, consulta- 
tion, or literature showing the full range 
of Finnell Combination Scrubbers, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3811 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FLOOR 


AS AN AID TO 
BETTER LIGHTING 


NO PROBLEM 


WITH A 


Ginnell 


SCRUBBER - RINSER- DRIER 


FINNELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 
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Milk Route Peace? 


NWLB arbiter has p an to 

' get ODT's 25% cut in m sage 

started in New York; system 
provides for checkup. 


| Until last week, the Office De. 
| fense ‘T'ransportation’s order to trict 
home deliveries of milk and oth id. 
ucts in New York City to bring about 
a 25% reduction in the milc ive of 
rubber-tired vehicles was a dead ctter. 
It was supposed to be put into effect 
last June 1, but sharp disagreeme \ts be. 
tween the American Federation of |. 
bor’s teamsters’ union, which repicsents 
truck drivers, and the dairy companies 
over how to apply the order pre, ented 
any action at all. 

e@ Labor Board Invited In—Two ; 
ago, ODT, having watched with ¢ 
impatience the controversy get eT, 
decided to do something about it. Fear. 
ful that injecting itself into the 

tion as a participant might only 

to transform a two-party argument int 
a three-cornered fight, it asked the N 
tional War Labor Board to consid 
problem a labor dispute and han 

as such. 

NWLB was willing to take jurisdic- 
tion, but a preliminary appraisal te- 
vealed that its standard procedure for 
dealing with labor disputes was ill-suited 
to ODT’s New York problem. Accord- 
ingly, it devised somewhat unusual 
methods for handling the milk deliven 
case. It established an independent 
commission, armed with full and final 
authority, to take whatever steps mig! 
be necessary, including the setting aside 
of valid collective bargaining contract 
provisions, to carry out the ODT order 
To membership on the commission, the 
board named a teamsters’ union repre 
sentative, a dairy company representa 
tive, and, as impartial chairman, Ralph 
T. Seward, long-time labor mediator and 
administrative associate member of 
NWLB. 

e, Many Objections—Finding a basis 
agreement was impossible. The union 
saw the cut destroying jobs, which may 
never be restored. Employers fear: the 
cut would siphon off business, which 
may never be recaptured, and th« 
garded union proposals for maintaining 
employment while cutting deliveries as a 
very costly ““feather-bed”’ plan. 

Into this murky atmosphere, S« vard 
last week delivered his order reiterating 
the terms of the ODT regulation, 
for a one-month period of obser\ 
specifying hours before which deiiver 
trucks may not depart from loading 
points; directing substitution of stec! 
tired horse-drawn vehicles for ru! er- 
tired trucks “wherever possible”; and 
| leaving it to the dairy compani 
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It New York dairy companies don’t 
cut truck mileage, Ralph T. Seward 
will order a reduction in operations. 
He’s the impartial chairman for the 
industry who has to carry the ball for 
the ODT—in getting trucks, tires, and 
eas conserved—and for NWLB. 


rearrange their delivery routes so that | 
all unnecessary mileage is eliminated. | 
¢Double Check—During the observa- | 
tion period (Nov. 16 to Dec. 16), the | 


companies will file weekly reports of 
their mileages with Seward’s commis- 
son, and union shop stewards at each 
platform will collect mileage reports 
trom the drivers and submit them to the 
commission. If, by the end of a month, 
the commission is not satisfied with the 
over-all result of voluntary compliance, 
it will put milk delivery in the metro- 
politan area on a “less than seven-day 
basis.” 

I'he Seward commission ducked the 
central question: whether the dairy com- 
panies could lay off unneeded drivers 
without inviting retaliation from the 
union. Seward said, however, that the 
commission had chosen the course least 
likely to cause layoffs, without prohibit- 
ing them. Should any dispute over lay- 
offs arise, it would be dumped directly 
in Seward’s lap, for he is also impartial 
arbiter under the existing labor contract. 

Doing something about violators 
when they are discovered will depend 
on NWLB’s getting cooperation from 
the Office of Price Administration and 
its local rationing boards. These boards 
can withhold gas and tires, for example. 
In particularly tough cases, ODT can 
probably get certification of war neces- 
sity withdrawn from specific milk trucks. 
These things, plus pressure of public 
opinion, are being counted on to pump 
some life into ODT’s six-month old 
‘emergency order.” 
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THE HAND ON THE JOB 


is worth two in a sling 


Man-day Losses on the Home Front 
Reduced and Production Increased by 
Better Light from White Cement Floors 


52,000 killed! 4,100,000 injured! 500,000,000 
man-days of work LOST! Right here on 
the home front. That is estimated toll 
of industrial accidents in this war year. 


What can industry do about it? How 
can this industrial casualty list be cut 
down, thereby increasing production? 
Here is a new and tested idea—light- 
reflecting floors. 


White cement floors are helping to 
reduce accidents and man-day losses in 
some of the nation’s most important war 
plants. Giant reflectors of light, these 
floors greatly increase illumination, par- 
ticularly on the under side and on vertical 
work surfaces. Dark, gloomy work areas 
disappear. Machines are more easily, 
more accurately operated. Employees 
work faster because they see better. And 
better light improves morale, encourages 


LIGHT 
REFLECTING _ 
FLOORS 


MADE WITH 
ATLAS WHITE CEMENT 


cleanliness, and above all promotes safe?) 
For example, studies show that adequate 
illumination cuts accidents up to 25°. 

What about the floors in your plant? 
Do they reflect light? They can! Light- 
reflecting floors made with Atlas White 
cement may be used to retop old floors 
as well as for new construction. First cost 
in terms of benefits are low, and main- 
tenance is simple. Get the details now. 


« “ “ 


OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Albany, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Des Moines, Birmingham, Waco. 


= 


LIGHT FROM FLOORS 


SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK 


Universal Atlas Cement Company 
Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me copy of new book, 


“Light From Floors.” 
©) ) > 
Position 


y 
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Company. 
Address 
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PE 
is the word 


that fits Oste 


‘AL ° 
eeacrie™ Electric Motors 


There is a solid foundation for Oster de- 
pendability: Fifteen years of manufacturing 
experience. Established standards of pre- 
cision. A veteran labor force. A background 
of thorough engineering. A performance 
record (as original equipment on Oster ap- 
pliances) including years of service for 
government departments . . . All these are 
facts that back up your good judgment in 
selecting Oster. Remember Oster, as a name 
worth remembering. John Oster Mfg. Co., 
of Illinois, Genoa, Illinois. M-SA 


V, HP AND SMALLER 


% Costly, time-consuming copying jobs 
that jam up your drafting room, legal 
department, or office can now be elimi- 
nated thanks to fast, economical Electro- 
Copyist—the photo-copy device that can’t 
make a mistake! 

Picture-perfect reproductions of trac- 
ings, blueprints, specifications, priority ex- 
tensions, contracts, answer many a war- 
job problem. Think of the vital time 
Electro-Copyist can save when a new in- 
tricate drawing must go to your shop 
. * when worn-out tracings must be 
remade . . . when quick copies of loaned 
prints are needed when duplicate 
tracings must be had in quantity. 

Electro-Copyist is so simple an office 
boy can run it... no dark room, no 
lenses, no focusing. There’s a model that 
will fill your particular requirements — 
write today for detailed folder! 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, Inc. 


107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y 
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Labor Czar Next? 


Truman committee urges 
one-man control of manpower 
‘in releasing 17-point formula. 
Employers like plan. 


The manpower crisis was even more 

in evidence this week as unresolved 
problems grew more pressing and con- 
fidential reports reached Washington 
that war production in certain plants 
was short of quota because assembly 
lines are undermanned. Nor was there 
any certainty that forthright action was 
inminent. 
e@ No Action—Congress heard reports 
and divers recommendations from stand- 
ing and special committees, but no leg- 
islative program was before either house. 
Maintaining he had been too busy to 
keep informed on recent proposals for 
handling the manpower mess, President 
Roosevelt spiked a widespread Washing- 
ton rumor by telling his press confer- 
ence that Bernard Baruch had not been 
commissioned to study the situation. 

This was taken to mean the Chief 
Executive had no plan for immediate 
steps to deal with manpower problems. 
Other agencies in the executive branch 
concerned with manpower—and, accord- 
ing to Senator Pepper, there are 28 of 
them—did nothing more than continue 
getting in each other's way, as more 
than one investigating body has noted 
they have been doing for six months. 


| @ Czar Needed—Meanwhile, harassed 


employers, working in depleted labor 
markets, were urging congressmen, and 
regional and national War Manpower 
Commission officials to “do something.” 
Addressed to that confusion, the lat- 
est of an impressive series of compre- 
hensive proposals for managing man- 
power problems was available for study 
this week, incorporated in a special re- 
port of the Senate’s Truman commit- 
tee. Summarizing labor difficulties fos- 
tered by capacity war production, it 
noted the magnitude and complexity 
of the issue, pointed out that the situ- 
ation had become more threatening to 
the war effort because of the many un- 
related attempts to deal with the prob- 
lem, and called for a uniform govern- 
ment policy under one head. 
e@ Force Unwanted—The Truman com- 
mittee took a firm stand against com- 
pulsion, calling it a last resort not yet 
proved necessary. Instead, it demanded 
a “definite, clear-cut manpower policy 
which makes sense.” It held that once 
such a policy is formulated “and the 
cooperation of management, labor, and 
agriculture asked in its execution, such 
voluntary cooperation will be forthcom- 
ing in full measure from the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people.” 


e The Formula—Putting the need for a 


’ 


central authority over man; 
on its list of recommendation 
mittee er oe that a nation 
established on the following it 

(1) Voluntary enlistment 
armed services, without the a 
occupational-deferment-minde: 
tive Service agents, be stoppe: 
ately. 

(2) Selective Service and the Unites 
States Employment Service 
nated to “carry out an effecti C1 
manpower policy” and buly their 
functions locally by creating ; 
committees composed of mai 
labor, and agriculture repres 

(3) Use Selective Service t: 
bor in important employm 
where critical shortages have d 

(+) Step up all forms of 
training under a central n 
authority. 

(5) Expand nursery schools 
care agencies to permit mothe: 
jobs in industry, and change de; 
status under Selective Service 1 
is found to be deterring mar 
from working. 

(6) Start an aggressive campuaig 
make hiring policies of all em) 
conform to a national policy. If 
ance is not secured, legislate authori 
to the manpower agency to cont 
ing by a non-cooperative emp 
eliminate all hiring prejudices whet 
due to sex, age, or race. 

(7) Campaign to induce employers 
nonessential industries to reduce tot 
employment and replace men 
women. 

(8) Suspend state and federal 
lations interfering with employment 
handicapped persons or discouraging 
liefers from working. 

(9) Consider concentrating an 
ducing nonessential production t 
lease labor for more important work 

(10) Discourage absenteeism by 
vigorous campaign, which may include 
penalties. 

(11) Suspend or revise work 
trade practices, contract provisions, stat 
utory provisions, or usages that 
production. 

(12) Lengthen the work week to “2 
least 48 hours,” paying additional 
time in war bonds cashable only at the 
end of the war (or during the war onl 
for paying federal taxes). 

(13) Stop labor hoarding by having 
government agencies refuse to reimburse 
employers for wage costs paid labor 
that has not been used efficient), 

(14) Concentrate essential civilian 
production in localities that are unsuited 
to war production but that have pools 
of unemployed. (New York City was 
offered as an example.) 

(15) Wherever possible, expand wa! 
production by utilizing existing plan’ 
in preference to using labor for building 
new ones. 

(16) Drastically slash relief employ 


] 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value, 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


wa) War Savings Bonds 


This space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by BUSINESS WEEK 
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THE PRESIDENT 


I 


Office For 
Emergency Management 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


THE MANPOWER SETUP=—AT THE MOMENT 


—~ 


Management-Labor 
And Other 
Advisory Committees 


Chairman: Paul V. McNutt 
Deputy Chmn.: Fowler V. Ha 


Exec. Dir.: Arthur J. Altmeyer 


rper 


President's Committee on | 
Fair Employment Practice 


Cooperating 
Government Agencies 


Director of Operations 
Brig. Gen. Frank J. McSherry | 


T 
q « 
i i i iL i 
Administrative Information Office Of The Planning Statistica! 
Service Service General Counsel Service Service 
i a i Bis 


Housing and Transportation 
Consultant Service 


Industrial Operations 
Consultant Service 


Negro Manpower 
Service 


Minority Group 
Service 


Professional And Technical 


=| 


Industrial And Agricultural 


Governmental Employment 


Personnel Division Employment Division Division 
4 aiihe 
——<—y ses as ese a ee ee 
T ¢: H j Hi i 
Procurement And | j f . 
Assignment Service | U. S. Employment Dept o ; Agriculture | 
For Physicians, Service \ ener | 
Dentists, & Veterinarians i | Sener Acie } 
Ll i 1 
National Roster Utilization of Work Projects Admin. Railroad Retirement Office of Defense 
of Scientific And Colleges And Employment Board Transportation 
Speciolized Personnel Universities (Employment Activ.) (Employment Service) (Employment Activ.) 


Regional Directors 


‘a i 
Training Military 
Division Division 
H 
_—_—— _— -_ _—_-_ 
Training Apprentice- | ] Selective . | 
! Within Ship | 1 Service { 
| Industry Training | { Liaison | 
1 l = L i 
ESMUT 
Nationol ’ 
Vocational Army Novy 
Schools Youth . Cask Ligison Liaison 
Administration pacity, ‘ 
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ment on Works Projects Administration 
and similar programs. 

(17) Utilize the full skill and ability 
of each worker. Reserve easy jobs for 
older men and women. 

e An Oversight—Complete as the ‘T'ru- 
man committee recommendations are, 
observers immediately noted the omis- 
sion of one proposal, which had become 
almost standard in every prescription 
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for curing labor market ills. 


pointedly neglected to recommend that 
all war hiring be done through the 
United States Employment Service. 
This was taken as confirmation that 
the USES is operating under handicaps, 
which sharply limit its usefulness. Wash- 
ington maintains that this key agency, 
which, a year ago, was counted on to 
play a major role in keeping manpower 


They problems in hand, has failed to ¢ 
because it was imperfectly federa 
e Federal vs. States—Last Decc 
President Roosevelt sent wires to th 
governors asking that they turn all st 
employment service personne! anc 
ords over to the federal govern 
(BW—Dec.27'41,p16). They dic, 
top USES officials insist it was © 


gesture. Local offices have contimucé 
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One decision you can make today 


e about fomorrow 


Take a look at what we're doing today: rushing 
out aircraft armament; Automatic Bomb-release 
Racks, Cannon parts, Bomb-release Shackles and 
hardware for all types of military planes... all 
to exacting specifications... on a 24-hour, 7-day 
production basis... and delivering on time with 
the lowest percent of rejections! (And mind you, 
we were doing this long before Pearl Harbor.) 


Now take a look at tomorrow... when the demo- 
cratic peace comes and the competitive struggle 
for private business begins. When the buyer is 
going to demand better products at still lower 
prices, or else. Tough picture, isn’t it? 


The decision you can make today, about tomor- 
tow, is to plan on using this Spriesch modern 


war production ability to insure your survival 
and leadership in the battle for business. 


We shall be glad to work with you. Our busi- 
ness is metal fabrication, special or production 
work, tools, dies or parts to your order. 


Plan now with us for tomorrow. 
Joseph J. Cheney, President. 


Write Us: “Send Brochure’ | 
In it is pictured our com- 


plete facilities. Please use 
your business letterhead. 


Established 1923 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


10 Howard Street 
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Buffalo, New York 


—_ 


with AMPCO des 


Wooden dominoes and building blocks — familiar 


and homely games of childhood — must be eco- 


nomically made for mass consumption. Once steel 
dies formed 200,000 blocks before the dies had 
to be replaced. Then dies of “Ampco” bronze 
were tested and production leaped to 1,000,000 
before replacements. Ampco Metal lasted five 


times longer. 


While Ampco dies undoubtedly cost more than 


the original steel, their longer life made the final 


cost very low. Ampco bronzes give full value — 


become a sound investment. 


Investigate Ampco Metal yourself. Ask for 


Catalogue 22. 


DEPARTMENT BW-11 


TH 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


AMPCO 


METAL WITHOUT AN 
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in large part, to be football 
politics; eeld administration 
ally deteriorated; there has be: 
turnover in personnel, prin 
cause Congress has refused t 
funds for higher salaries; fo: 
administrators now on the fe: 
roll have, in a number of cases. fig l 
to acknowledge Washington ; ' 

The question of state’s right 
terfered with the efficient ope 
USES, and congressional supp 
thorough reorganization has b 
ing, because state political mac 
which congressmen often defer, 
posed any move that would ext 
eral control. Some business sp en 
also have opposed strengthening USks 
on the ground that it would lea f 
eralization of the unemployme 
| pensation system, which has alw 
| administered through state emp 
| service offices. Nevertheless, it 
clear that any thorough manpo 
trolling policy would require an «; 
like USES, if not USES itself, | 
the labor market operating in 1 
to wartime needs. 

@ Work Week Snag—For the mo 
employers found much in favor 
committee recommendations. Ha 
“much more realistic” than the 
posals of Paul McNutt’s labor-manag 
ment advisory committee to the W 
Manpower Commission, whicl 
nothing to say about extending th 
week, the Truman committee off 
number of suggestions that ing 
employers could follow without aw 
ing Washington action. 

Ihe exact committee recommen 
tion for compensation of a long« 
week, it must be noted, howeve: 
yet impossible to implement. Bef 
workers may be paid in bonds cashial 
only after the war, such a bond has t 
be issued by the U. S. Treasury. P: 
ent bonds, Series E, F, and G, are 
deemable after 60 days from purchias 
But new series of the type recommended 
can be issued by Secretary Morgenth 
with a minimum of red tape. 


FOREMEN BOUNCED-—BACK 


Principles lay at the root of the latest 
Michigan war plant strike. Unior 
members at a Nash-Kelvinator factor 
Lansing objected to a foreman and |! 
assistant to the point that they thre 
them out of the plant. The compai 
took the stand that it, not the unio 
would have to decide on problems 


| supervision and ordered the fact 


closed. 

Three days later, last Saturc 
settlement was reached, with the \ 
tional War Labor Board and the Arm 
Air Forces holding a hypothetical pisto 
at both parties. The superviso 
turned to their jobs in charge of m¢ 
chanical operations in the department 


but divorced from personnel relations 
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NLRB Change Due. 


Leiserson leaving, Millis to 
follow unless successor is accept- 
able. Board now plays second 
idle to NWLB. 


Personnel changes impend over the 

National Labor Relations Board. Board 
Member William Leiserson is definitely 
headed back to the Railway Mediation 
Board, and the aging chairman, Harry 
Millis, has let it be known that if 
Leiserson’s successor is not fully accept- 
able to him, he will retire. 
e Perkins’s Choices—NLRB is suffering 
fom relegation to a place of secondary 
importance in labor affairs. ‘The war has 
made the National War Labor Board 
the top government labor agency, and 
manv of NLRB’s ablest staff members 
are drifting away. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
has always considered NLRB one of her 
favorite agencies and is understood to 
have approached several able men about 
the Leiserson place. She has tried to 
secure Lloyd Garrison, who chose in- 
stead to become general counsel to 
NWLB; George Taylor, who preferred 
to remain as NWLB vice chairman; and 
Paul Herzog, who elected to stay with 
the New York State Labor Relations 
Board as its chairman. 
¢Top Listing—Now one of the top 
names on the Secretary’s list is Edwin 
Witte of the University of Wisconsin, 
who is known to Washington as the 
drafter of the Social Security Act. Mil- 
lis would find Witte quite acceptable. 

Although basic causes of the board’s 
disintegration are either internal or the 
war, there are other factors that make 
it a less attractive agency for career 
men. At present it is coolly regarded by 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 
¢C.1.0. Love Cools—The A.F.L. has 
felt since 1937 that the board favored 
industry-wide bargaining units—a form 
that often shuts out A.F.L. craft af- 
filiates. The C.1.O., until fairly recently 
NLRB’s most ardent champion, lost 
some of its enthusiasm when Millis 
took over the chairmanship late in 1940 
and set the agency on a more moderate 
course. During the last ten months, it 
has assailed the board bitterly for sanc- 
tioning what it calls “sweetheart agree- 
ments” between Henry J. Kaiser and 
AFL. shipbuilding unions. 

When Leiserson goes back to the 
Railway Mediation Board, he will re- 
place Otto Beyer who has become per- 
‘ona non grata to railway labor organiza- 
tions. Beyer’s term, at $10,000 a year, 
still has some time to run so he will be 
taken care of—most likely by the Office 
of Defense Transportation or the War 


Manpower Commission. 
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that can be made to your orderfi 


@ The most powerful press in the plywood indus- 
try, plus the largest high frequency electrostatic 
generating unit ever applied to wood for this 
purpose, combine to make Pluswood—a resin im- 
pregnated high density plywood of new wonders. 
A non-conductor, it has amazing properties of den- 
sity and hardness. In addition, it has excellent 


qualities of resistance to abrasion, moisture, swell- | 


ing. shrinking and corrosion. To your order, Plus 

wood oan be made thick or thin. pliable or brittle 
to predetermined strength—and you can have it 
all of the way from little pieces to the full capa-| 


city of the press platen, 7’x 18° with 2’ opening. 


@ A dependable, responsible organization stands 


behind Pluswood from forest through factory—es- | 


tablished by the Lullabye Furniture Corporation, 
since 1897 America’s foremost manufacturer of 
juvenile furniture. Write now for data that may 
help your thinking on the product improvement 
you want to have ready when the war is won. 


| PLUSWOOD)|; 


OOD Select northern birch o1 
maple—cut from vast tracts « 
timber reserves in northern 
Wisconsin and Canada. 

RESIN Impregnated in freshly cut 
green veneers to obtain a more 

+ complete diffusion of the resir 


| HEAT 300 K.V.A. high frequency 


electrostatic generating unit 


fb largest in the country for this 
yurpose — delivering 540,000 
BLU.’s per hour. 

PRESSURE Largest and most power- 
ful press in the plywood indus- 
try—with total pressing capa 
city up to 5,000,000 pounds 


PLU S UJ e) OD Incorporated Oshkosh Wis. 


AAsocated { NORTHERN HARDW<( 
’ < LULLABYE FURNITURE 
Companics. ) 


ALGOMA FOREST PR 


VENEERS, Inc., Butternut, Wisconsin 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


ntario, Canada 
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WOMEN’S PART IN 
WAR PRODUCTION 
IS INCREASING... 


... and their work is being made more con- 
venient, comfortable and productive with— 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 


“Hallowell” offers 1367 work-bench com- 
binations for selection. Five leg heights and 
widths. Smooth tops of laminated wood, Ma- 
sonite or steel, if advantageous. Drawers 
with lock-and-key for security. Our deliveries 
ore better 
than oaver- 
age. 

Write today 
for complete 
« Getails and 
Catalog. 


Fig. 928 
**Hallowett"’ 
Work - Bench 
with laminat 
ed wood top. 
Drawer is ex- 
tra. Pat'd and 
Pat's. pend- 
ing. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOX 598 JENKINTOWN, PA. 


Turning the ‘‘Searchlight’’ on “Opportunities” 


position vacant 
* ADHESIVES TECHNICIAN Experienced 
in synthetic resin glues and adhesives. Must 
be thoroughly grounded development work 
and familiar commercial production. This is 
an excellent opportunity to take over a re- 
sponsible assignment in the further develop- 
ment and promotion of a line of synthetic 
adhesives for one of the Country's leading 
chemical companies. Write outlining your 
educational background and experience. Box 
$25. 

position wanted 
* ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE. Engineer- 
ing Graduate, 35, qualified to relieve General 
or Works Manager of important details. Engi- 
neering control, statistical and administra- 
tive experience Box 300 


selling opportunities wanted 


* WANTED By firm established in 1874 
located in St. Louis area. Merchandise lines 
not affected by war priorities, to act as Dis- 
tribution Agent Have warehouse space and 
organization to handle million dollar volume. 
Box 310. 


wanted—pattern work 
* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern” and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Ine., 4510 Vernon Bilvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


“clues” information 


“clues"’ appears weekly. Copy required Monday for Satur- 
day's issue Rate: 50 per word or $2.50 per line 
w fraction) per insertion, payable in adrance. Minimum 
charge $5.00. Discount 10% on orders for inaertion in 
§ consecutive isewes. Publication bor number address 
counts as 2 words; replies forwarded without charge. Ad- 
dress replies c/o Rusiness Week, 330 W. §2 St., New 
York, N. ¥. Copw November 30 for December 5 ‘‘clues’’. 
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Pay Hike Formula 

NWLB all set to adjust 
salaries and wages on “damned 
tough” policy. Intricate mill for 
all applications. 


Ponderous machinery created by the 

National War Labor Board to handle 
employer applications for permission to 
make wage adjustments is ready to roll, 
and, already, a hasty survey shows more 
than 5,000 firms are lining up to use it. 
Under regulations of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, no employer 
can raise or lower pay rates without 
NWLB approval. 
@ Raises Take Time—Resting on the 
field offices of the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor, the wage 
stabilizing apparatus pyramids to the 
board itself in Washington, and more 
than one employer is apt to find that 
it will take a long time before the gov- 
ernment sanctions pay hikes. 

Any change in pay rates, under 

NWLB rules, must be inaugurated by 
employer application to Wage-Hour 
offices; forms are ready. Two types of 
application for wage adjustment ap- 
proval are recognized. The first is where 
the adjustment sought has been agreed 
| to in recognized collective bargaining 
procedure. Getting action on this type 
of case may be expedited by having the 
application signed by both the em- 
ployer and an employee representative. 
It presented by the employer alone, 
time will be lost while Wage-Hour 
agents attempt to get statements on the 
case from the union involved. 
@ Union O. K. Needed—The second 
type covers cases where the employer 
“on his own initiative” wishes to make 
a wage adjustment. In such, the em- 
ployer’s application must state whether 
there is a duly recognized collective 
bargaining agency among his employees. 
If such an organization exists, Wage- 
Hour Division agents have been in- 
structed to send a notice of the appli- 
cation to the organization’s officers ask- 
ing whether they have any objection. 

Assuming that no objections are forth- 
coming and that an employer states he 
does not intend to make the proposed 
adjustment the basis for a request of 
the Office of Price Administration to 
raise product prices, the petition for 
sanction may be started on its way. 

@ Then NWLB Acts—The Wage-Hour 
Division office where it is presented 
must see that appropriate forms are 
accurately filled out. It has authority 
to approve, at this point, applications 
that show the requested adjustment is 
clearly within NWLB general orders, 
which provide for raising wages under 
certain defined circumstances (BW— 


Oct.31’42,982). Where there is doubt 


about specific provisions of th 
tions for the kind of wage ad 
the employer seeks to mak« 
Hour officials must forward th: 
tion and all relevant document 
nearest NWLB regional office 

NWLEB regional offices, hi 
regional directors, have been est 
in the ten field offices of the ( 
Emergency Management. These ire j; 
Boston, New York, Philadelp! \t 
lanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Kans... (i 
Mo., Dallas, Denver, and San fy; 
cisco. 
®@ Directors Decide—In these «fic 
the emplover’s application is we 
again and a copy dispatched to OPA 
Three courses of action are open + 
the regional director: (1) He m 
on the application himself, and 
cision is final, except for ap) 
NWLB headquarters; (2) he 
semble a tripartite panel on whi 
sit a labor, management, and 
representative, and ask them to : 
the application, their decision } 
final but subject to NWLB’s ult 
power of review; (3) he may refer it t 
NWLB-—from whose ruling ther 
appeal. 

NWLB has made it clear that neithe; 
its regional directors nor the panel 
they establish have policy-making poy 
ers. Their obligation is to execute th 
wage policies promulgated by the board 
e@ Thirteen Orders—The board's wag 
policies are thus far enunciated in 13 
“general orders.” Six of these have 
been operating for a fortnight (B\W- 
Oct.31°42,p82). The later seven delin- 
eate further board jurisdiction 
wages and salaries up to $5,000 a year 

General order No. 7 provides for 
blanket approval of all wage increases 
called for by the Fair Labor Standard 
Act and by various state minimum 
wage statutes. No. 8 limits board jurs- 
diction to the continental United States 
and Alaska. 

e@ Internal Revenue’s Job—No. 9 de 
fines what is meant by executive, ad- 
ministrative, and professional person- 
nel, three categories of employees for 
whom salary adjustment requests come 
tinder the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue (page 16), even 
though they earn less than $5,(00 a 
year. NWLB definitions are essentially 
the same as those provided by the 
Wage-Hour Administration for the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

No. 10 permits the continuance 0! 
a wage or salary increase system resting 
on an established past custom of paying 
a bonus, fee, gift, or commission 
the total amount paid for the year does 
not exceed the total paid in the precec- 
ing year for like work. This may be 
interpreted as sanctioning a higher 1- 
come for a salesman on commission ! 
he sells more; but it does not counte 
nance raising the commission rate. _ 
@ Period of Grace—No. 11 provices fot 
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What's going to happen to engineered construc- There is much confusion regarding the immediate 
tion in 1943? Is the job of construction for our all- construction outlook . . . confusion that should 
out war effort about completed? Is the construc- be cleared up now, for the good of the con- 
tion industry ready to hole up for the duration, as struction industry in its all out effort to help 
some recent headlines would indicate? win the war. 


1... All engineered construction will be essential to the war effort, the health 
and safety of the public. But next year not all United States construction 
will be done in the continental United States, which is what most statis- 
tics measure. 


2... Quantities of construction materials, parts, equipment, supplies, and 
tools needed will approach, if not exceed, 1942’s record volume. 


3... Dollar volume of construction in continental United States will recede 
214 billions dollars from this year’s level, but will still be 89> higher 
SIGNIFICANT than the highest pre-war defense year (1941) and 60% above the high- 


FACTS ABOUT est peacetime year (1929) 


4,.. Add to continental construction volume the American bases to be built 
1943 abroad with American money, labor, equipment and materials, and total 
CONSTRUCTION volume will approach, if not surpass, record-breaking: 1942. 


5... Demand for construction equipment and materials by 210,000 Navy 
Seabees and 400,000 Army engineers will be increasingly heavier. 


6... An estimated 2 billions of construction work, on which contracts will 
have been let in 1942 but which will not be completed until 1943, steps 
up further anticipated volume. 


7... Add, too, the adaptation of construction techniques, tools, equipment 
and materials by construction men to shipbuilding. Witness the ship- 
building records set by Henry J. Kaiser’s construction-trained men. 


A detailed report on the outlook for 
1943 engineered construction is available 
on request. It includes the outlook for 
engineered buildings, waterworks and 
sewage construction, highways and 
bridges, and unclassified construction 
(airports, naval bases, war housing.) 
Write to... 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


AND 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 330 WEST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK, N.Y 
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TRAINER PLANES 


for example.ee 


—where HASSALL nails are 
made especially for a speci- 
fied requirement. Thousands 
of similar examples. Decimal 
Equivalents chart free. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 


Established 1850 
408 Oakland Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


V 
=> 


Stationary Equipment Easily 
Made PORTABLE With 
EWC MOUNTINGS 


These strenuous days call for easy, flexible porta- 
bility of all types of machinery. Just tell us the size 
and weight of the unit, and the likely speed and road 
conditions. Our years of engineering experience 
will assure you of sound, practical aid in developing 
on efficient mounting—wheels, axles, tongue, springs, 
etc. Write today. No obligation. 


Electric Wheel Co., Dept. BW, Quincy, 1M. 


AVAILABLE— 
3 DEALERSHIPS 
1 DISTRIBUTORSHIP 


on nationally advertised 
product with 
high WPB priority 


Here is unusual opportunity to enter 
rapidly expanding industry as exclu- 
sive representative of the pioneer 
company (or as a salesman for ex- 
panding dealers). Continued pro- 
duction . . . gas and tires for sales- 
men assured by high priorities. Prod- 
uct, with peace-time permanency, 
is advertised in Saturday Eve. Post 
and Rotogravure campaigns, Indus- 
try’s sales gaining 15 to 34% per 
year. Saturation still less than 16%. 
Unusually high profit margins. Only 
small investment required. In writ- 
ing for further details and personal 
appointment give complete facts on 
age, education, experience, draft 
status, character references. Write 
this progressive manufacturer c/o 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, II. 
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approval of retroactive wage increases 
made “in good faith” by employers 
without prior approval of NWLB. The 
board, however, strictly limits the pe- 
riod of grace in which an employer can 
seek retroactive approval to Nov. 7, 
1942; and he must petition for approval 
before next Dec. 1. 

No. 12 is a joint order issued by both 
NWLB and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and it covers the adjustment 
of all wages and salaries paid by state, 
county, and municipal governments. 
Under certain circumstances, they may 
be changed without prior approval by 
either of the policing agencies. 

e@ NWLB Gets Tough—No. 13 provides 
for NWLB clearance of wage increases 
granted in certain categories of con- 
struction work that are now regulated 
by the Labor Department’s Wage Ad- 
justment Board. Basis of the order is 
that, unless NWLB objects within 
seven days to the Labor Department's 
findings, it is assumed to have approved. 
' Acting on its first wage case since it 
handed down wage freeze orders, 
NWLB backed up the words of its 
chairman—that it was going to be 
“damned tough” about approving in- 
creases. The case testing the board’s 
temper involved Staley Manufacturing 
Co. of Painesville, O., and the American 
Federation of Labor’s Chemical Work- 
ers Union. 

@ Sets Its Policy-The company orig- 
inally had rejected the union’s request 
for a 6¢ an hour general increase, and 
the resultant dispute started on its way 
to adjudication before the board. Be- 
fore it came to hearing, 18 of the com- 
pany’s 55 employees left to accept em- 
ployment in a nearby magnesium plant 
of the Diamond Alkali Co., which pays 
a higher starting rate. Alarmed at the 
loss of more than 30% of its working 
force, Staley agreed to the union de- 
mand, joined the union in asking the 
NWLB to approve it. But NWLB 
turned it down. The board’s decision 
stated that it will not on its own initia- 
tive as a matter of policy, “approve wage 
increases for the purpose of influencing 
or directing the flow of manpower.” 

The Staley decision split the board 
with three labor representatives dis- 
senting from the public-employer ma- 
jority. Cyrus Ching, vice president of 
the U. S. Rubber Co., headed the list 
of employer members supporting the 
decision. He was sitting on his first 
case as a regular NWLB member, hav- 
ing been appointed by the President to 
fill the post resigned by E. J. McMil- 
lan of Standard Knitting Mills. Suc- 
ceeding Ching as an alternate member 
is Reuben B. Robertson, executive vice 
president of the Champion Fiber & 
Paper Co. Frederick S. Fales, former 
vice president of Standard Oil Co. of 
N. Y., also was appointed to an alter- 
nate membership to succeed R. R. Deu- 
pree of Procter & Gamble. 


FINANCE 
Coupon Checks 


Ration-banking get: off tg 
good start in Albany tes! Mog 
dealings go smoothly, bu: some 
small retailers gripe. 


It was a typical weekday morning jp 
the bank. A line of customers wore 
its way past the teller’s window, makin 


deposits, cashing checks in routine {a:), 
ion. Then a grocer appeared at th 
wicket, white apron still cinched aboy 
his middle, his hands full of numbereg 
sheets that carried straggling rows of 
sugar ration coupons. He pushed the 
sheets and a couple of deposit s 
across the counter. 

e@ As Easy as That—The teller clipped 
one slip to the sheets, swiftly initialed 
the other and handed it back. W ithou: 
looking around, he slid the sheets be 
hind him onto a desk where a book. 
keeper was checking over similar , 
lections of sugar stamps. ‘The book 
keeper added them to a neat pile 
the corner of his desk, with unconscious 
orderliness squared up the ends, and 
went back to work. The whole pro. 
cedure, from the time the grocer ap. 
peared at the window to the moment 
when he vanished into the revolving 
door, took perhaps half a minute. — 

“There you are,” said a vice president 

standing nearby. “That’s ration-bank- 
ing. It’s as simple as tuat.” 
e Almost Painless—Throughout the Al- 
bany (N. Y.) area, where the Office of 
Price Administration is experimenting 
with a new system of clearing ration 
coupons, bankers say the same thing 
It’s as simple as that. In spite of the 
kinks which inevitably show up when 
a plan gets its first trial, Albany banks 
are finding that their new job goe 
smoothly and almost painlessly. 

In some respects, the Albany exper 

ment has really proved too simple. With 
only two commodities—sugar and gaso- 
line—and a single area that is pretty 
much self-contained, the test is coast- 
ing along easily. The few difficulties 
that have come up so far are large) 
technical. Some of the forms, for i 
stance, were an awkward size for bank- 
ing machines. 
e Problems for the Future—But OPA 
wants to apply ration-banking on a n+ 
tion-wide basis, and it can’t be sure vet 
what new troubles will arise when the 
system is extended to cover many region 
and a number of commodities. 

Object of ration-banking (BW —Oct 
24’42,p98) is to set up a system of book 
credits that will simplify the process 0 
exchanging ration coupons. ‘The system 
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a6 no cffect’on consumers, but it makes 
| #erence to merchants, both re- 
»,ilers and wholesalers. 
» New Checking Accounts—Under the 
\Jbany plan, a dealer deposits his cou- 
sons with a bank instead of sending 
them directly to his supplier. When he 
wants to restock, he gives his wholesaler 

nounegotiable “‘transfer voucher,” 
which the bank charges against his ra- 
rion account. Thus a flexible checking 
wstem replaces the clumsy process of 
shuffling thousands of stamps from hand 
to hand. 

lo see how the system would look in 
operation, OPA decided to make a six- 
week trial using Albany as a test tube. 
It began Oct. 26 with 18 banks and 
their 15 branches participating in the 
experiment. Things got under way 
siowly because dealers were fairly well 
stocked, and many didn’t open accounts 
until they were ready to reorder. By 
the end of the first two weeks, however, 
the system was hitting its stride. 
e Gasoline Dealers’ Option—All sugar 
dealers, wholesale and retail, come under 
the plan, but gasoline retailers were al- 
lowed to continue under the old system. 
On Noy. 10, the banks had 1,200 sugar 
accounts on their books. They had 
accepted 1,472 deposits, representing 
2.600.000 Ib. Thev had cleared 438 


: 
a bg 


transfer vouchers, withdrawing a total | 


§ 950,000 Tb. 
Gasoline distributors had opened 30 


GOING UP 


In 1922, Elmer F. Richter started 
work as secretary to the president of 
the Addressograph Co. of Chicago. 
Last week President J. E. Rogers of 
th \ddressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
ot Cleveland, in which his original 
Colpany was merged, announced his 
promotion from assistant general man- 
ager to general manager. 
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Victory 


UNS, PLANES, TANKS, SHIPS—these are the machines 
of war that reach the fighting front. Yet they are but 
a small part of America mobilized for war. 


Back of these fighting forces are the nation’s stupendous industrial 
resources—the thousands of plants that fabricate the materials for 
industrial construction and provide housing for our millions of 
war workers—that produce the Steel, Aluminum, Power, 100-Octane 
Gasoline, and countless other products vital to the war effort. In this 
group is CAREY—a large part of its production now going into con- 
struction related to the job of winning the war. 


CAREY PRODUCTS are saving thousands of tons of steel . . . Con- 
serving Fuel, Power and Transportation Aiding production of 
Aviation Gasoline and Synthetic Rubber 

efficiency of man-power and machine-power 


materials for industrial construction and war housing. 


Contributing to the 
supplying essential 


On these and a hundred other fronts, CAREY Products are perform- 
ing services that are war essentials, such as the invaluable services of 
Carey Rock Wool Insulation in conserving fuel in the homes and 
business buildings of the nation; while many other Carey Products 
civilian needs for and mainte- 
Mobilization for 


farm repairs 


in America’s 


are meeting city and 


nance—vital factors also Victory. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. * * 
Dependable Products Since 1873 « Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohie 
% CANADA: THE PRILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTB, Office an6 Factors: LENNOTYNLLE PF. @. 
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WARTIME 


FINANCIAL HELP 


IN 


CLEVELAND... 


Again, as in every war since 1845, 
Cleveland’s oldest bank 


is providing credit 


Contacts and experience acquired 


during years of specialization 
in commercial banking, 
keep our officers 
in close touch 
with the new 
requirements 


of those who wage 


the continuing Battle of Production. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


EUCLID AT EAST SIXTH 
TERMINAL TOWER BLDG, 


“axtlONAL Crry 
& + 
21845 : 


*Lanps ass” 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


<= 
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es, 


in ample volume 
at low cost 
for the war needs 


of our country. 


For prompt service 


and financial aid 


you are invited 
to contact one 


of our officers. 


THE MARKETS 


Apparently the Treasury is beginning 
to do some serious worrying about the 
volume of bonds it has been selling to 
commercial banks. At least, that’s the 
way Wall Street interprets recent 
changes in the government’s borrowing 
policy. All the new features that Secre- 
tary Morgenthau announced last week 
shift the emphasis toward placing more 
securities with private and institutional 
investors. 
© Suiting All Investors—Until now, the 
Treasury has been making frequent trips 
to the market, offering only one or two 
issues at a time. Under the new policy, 
it will do its borrowing in big bimonthly 
operations designed to bring in $10,000,- 
000,000 or so at 2 shot. Instead of mar- 
keting single issues, it will give investors 
their choice of several different securities 
with varying maturities and varying in- 
terest rates. 

By offering a wide selection, the Treas- 
ury can coax out all sorts of private buy- 
ers who wouldn't pay any attention to 
an issue aimed at bank portfolios. At 
the same time, if it includes a good me- 
dium term bond in the package, it can 
count on the commercial banks to take 
up as much as it wants them to. Hence, 
it can concentrate on sclling bonds out- 
side the banks and still be sure of get- 
ting all the money it needs. 

@ Sales Job Now Possible—Incidentally, 
the new system will do a lot to soothe 
banks, which have accused the Treasury 
of making them take bonds that could 
have been placed with private buvers. 
When the bimonthly operations start, 
securities men will be able to stage their 
first full dress sales campaign. A special 
committee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation will have a hand in laying out 
plans. Hence, banks will have an op- 
portunity to sell as much as they can 


to the public before they have }. + 
anything more into their own por: 
All this makes bankers feel a | 
ter about the war financing sit 
With the Treasury leaning on 
more and more heavily, many < 
cial banks were getting uneasy 
last six months of 1941, banks + 
41% of the increase in marketab 
ernment debt. The first half of th; 
they took 56%. Rough estimat 


that in the three months ending with 
September the percentage worked jp to 
66%. 

@ Seat Value Reflects News—' in 


announcements weren’t the only good 


news of the week, however. Althouy!) ¢} 
stock market continued to back and 


fill with exasperating indecision, most 
traders thought developments in Africa 


and the Solomons would eventual): 


tribute to a rally. A stock exchange seat 
sold for $30,000, almost twice the 
cent low of $17,000." 

New York Central stockholders ar 
still rejoicing over the $1 dividend the 
got last week, the first in eleven years 
Central jumped % on the news and so 
far has held its gains. 


Security Price Averages 


This 
Week 
Stocks 
Industrial 94.0 
Railroad 29.5 
Utility 35.5 
Bonds 
Industrial .. .114.6 
Railroad .... 87.4 
Utility .....108.4 


U. S. Govt. .109.9 


Week Month Year 


Ago Ago Ag 
96.5 95.8 2.7 
30.1 29.6 275 


36.7 34.2 374 


113.2) 1121.2 105 


88.0 87.7 $3.9 
108.1 107.4 107.5 
109.9 110.0 112.2 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from _ the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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jcounts and made 62 deposits for a 
total of 7,000,000 gal. They had drawn 
fur vouchers representing 620,000 gal. 
Banks are taking the extra work in 
sheir stride. Most of them are handling 
ation transactions at any teller’s win- 
dow, subject to later verification by a 
special teller who checks over all the 
jay’s ration deposits and withdrawals. 
(he larger banks have found that the 
ib of checking and recording coupon 
‘ransactions keeps one bookkeeper busy 
full time. 
e Big Stores Well Pleased—Dealer re- 
ction has been mixed but generally 
proving. Wholesalers and big dis- 
tributors like the system better than 
small shopkeepers. The little merchants 
complain that they don’t do enough 
business to make bank clearings worth 
while. It was easier, they say, just to 
hand over the coupons to their suppliers. 
Bankers expect that OPA will take 
care of this problem by drawing a “cut 
ff” line somewhere through the list of 
dealers—that is, exclude the small opera- 
tors from the ration-banking system or 
make it optional for them. 
e“To Hell with That Idea’”—But the 
cutof would also have its problems. 
OPA would have to do its own policing 
to make sure that dealers were using 
the proper method for their scale of 
business. Wholesalers don’t want to 
take over the job. As one of them put 
it, “If they do that, then a guy calls up 
for sugar and you gotta find out how 
much business he does, and what was 
his grandmother’s name, and was his 


mother and father married, and to hell | 


with it.” 

Arguments over where to make the 
cutoff have already cropped up among 
gasoline dealers. ‘The big suppliers 


would like to have retailers brought | 


under ration-banking so that their truck 


drivers wouldn’t lose time collecting | 


coupons. Filling station owners, many 
of them single operators on the out- 
skirts of town, want to keep on using 


coupons. ‘To go to the banks, some of | 


them would have to lock up the pumps 
and leave their stations. 
¢ New Business Possibilities — Bankers 


are still watching uneasily to see what | 
effect ration-banking will have on their | 


iclations with the public. Some are 
itraid that they are getting mixed up in 
an unpopular project. As they watch the 


system work, however, a good many are | 
beginning to think it gives them a | 


chance to build up a lot of good will 


and establish connection with potential | 


customers, 

Another unsettled problem is how to 
ndle clearings between districts when 
lan goes on a national basis. This 
| tcome up in the Albany area where 
the banks are in close touch with 
ither. Bankers think the best solu- 
would be to have the Federal Re- 
Banks handle it just as they do 

regional check clearings. 
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where you want them 
when you want them 


The portability and flexibility of Delta machines open many 
roads to increased production: Here illustrated are two 14- 
inch Delta Drill Presses set up alongside a screw machine. 
Operator performs two hand-feed operations on drill presses 

while waiting for power-feed on screw machine. 


Other examples: When five drilling and tapping oper- 
ations are required, a single spindle Delta Drill Press is 
moved up alongside a four-spindle drill press . . . to 

save toolmaker’s walking and waiting time, individual 
Delta Drill Presses, Grinders and Band Saws are set 
up alongside each toolmaker’s bench... 
are too big and bulky to move, Delta machines are 
adapted so they can be brought to the operation. 
(Full details will be furnished on request illus- 
trating these and many other cases where 
Delta portability and flexibility have been utilized 
to solve production problems. ) 


when jobs 


Delta Design 
Always Offers 
These 
Advantages 


Low First Cost 
Low Maintenance Cost 
Economical Operation 
Reduced Labor Costs 
Greater Flexibility 
Portability 


Send for ‘Tooling Tips” 
Write for this practical shop 
bulletin showing how other 
manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage of the many features 
of DELTA-Milwaukee ma- 
chines. Also for latest com- 
plete catalog. Get in touch 
with your Delta Industrial 
Distributor or write to The 
Delta Manufacturing Con 
pany. 977 E. Vienna Ave., 
ilwaukee, Wis. 
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Distillers’ Wine 


Schenley-Roma deal !ooks 
like a trend as other whiskey 
makers reach for the American 
wine trade, spurred by wa 

California wine men see the pur hase 
by . Distillers Corp. of Roma 


Wine Co., — the largest wine 
producer in the country, and o/ two 


other wine properties as significant 
moves in a scramble by leading distil. 
ling firms for position in the domestic 
wine industry. Explanation for the 
trend is that, with European sources 


closed, the large concerns are t ling 
toward American wines, already nation 
ally promoted, as a stopgap. 

@ Other Deals Expected—Several such 
deals were reported in the wind in San 
Francisco this week, following the 
Schenley move—which, _ incidentally, 
makes this company the largest single 
factor in the domestic wine industry. 

Schenley’s invasion of California 
started early in 1941 with the purchase 
of the Cresta Blanca Wine Co. (storage 
capacity of about 1,000,000 gal). Last 
September, the distiller bought the Co 
lonial Grape Products Co., near Sacra 
mento, with a capacity of some 1,7()()- 
000 gal. of dessert wines. Last week, 
in addition to baying Roma for some 
thing like $6,000,000, Schenley got 
Central California Wineries, a grower- 
owned cooperative group of 14 winenes, 
with a combined capacity of 12,000,000 

al. 

National and Walker, Too—Nationa! 
Distillers Products Corp. also has had a 
foot in the door since, early in 1939, it 
bought Shewan-Jones, Inc., of Lodi, 
producer of brandy as well as of table 
and dessert wines. And W. A. Taylor & 
Co., a subsidiary of Hiram Walker, now 
distributes wines from the San Benito 
wineries at Hollister. 

Roma’s wineries are at Fresno, Lodi, 
and Healdsburg, with inventories in San 
Francisco, Sacramento, and Los Angeles 
The company has a storage capacity of 
about 20,000,000 gal. 


SEC SUED AGAIN 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission found itself in the midst of an- 
other big legal battle this week as Engi- 
neers Public Service Co. went into court 
to fight a recent divestment order. Like 
the six other companies now challeng: 
ing. SEC’s authority (BW—Nov.7'42. 

95), Engineers will try to prove that 
the death sentence clause of the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 is unconstitution: al 
In its petition, Engineers charges that 
Section 11(b)(1)—the geographic inte- 


gration clause—places unwarranted 1: 


straints on intrastate business. 
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THE TRADING POST 


More on Advertising in Uniform 


Last week, in its New York meeting, 
the Association of National Advertisers 
heard some authoritative talk on the 

ice of advertising in the war effort. 

‘ Donald Nelson made clear its status, 
th in the civilian and war-production 
departments of business. He said in part: 

Whatever Our war program may be, it 
cats upon the civilian economy as a base. 
\y unsound civilian economy cannot carry 

huge war program any more than a half- 
ved man can do a heavy day’s labor. 
What we mean by a war economy, of 

use, is not a “business-as-usual” economy, 

tan economy stripped down to the ab- 
wlute essentials. . . . That rule of essen- 
tulity is the guide for all phases of civilian 
tivity. We make a mistake when we try 

distinguish between the military and 
vilian sides of our war effort. It is all one 
fort. We are trying to hit the enemy the 
hardest possible blow in the shortest pos- 
ble space of time that American strength, 
resources, and energy will permit. There- 
fore, everything that we do has to be 
planned and controlled with that end in 
view. Providing the civilian goods and serv- 
cs which keep our factories in operation 
wd maintain our supplies and food and 
power and energy is just as much a part 
of the war program as equipping a new 
division of infantry. 

lurning to the specific function of 
idvertising, Mr. Nelson continued: 

What then are the needed uses for adver- 
tising in Our war economy? ‘They are prin- 

pally these. 

First, where a manufacturer continues 
to have goods to sell to the civilian market, 
lvertising has the same role it always had— 
to help him sell them. 

Second, the manufacturer who is now 
lling his goods to the government instead 

f to the civilian may still have a very 
proper need for advertising. He can very 
setully, for instance, tell his former cus- 
tomers how to use and conserve and service 
the goods which he has previously sold 
them. Those goods in service may very 
well constitute the country’s sole remaining 
stock of such articles. It is certainly right 
for the manufacturer to use advertising to 
help make that stock last. 

(hen there are companies which, as far 
is the consuming public is concerned, are 
virtually out of business. Where such a 
company expects to return to the civilian 
market after the war, it has a perfect right 
to use advertising to preserve its name and 
its good will. The government fully recog- 
nes the propriety of reasonable expendi- 
‘ures for advertising to preserve the value 
of those assets. 

Lastly, advertising has a very great 
usefulness as a means by which a company 
i participate directly in the war effort. 
Extremely valuable work has been done by 
the national advertisers, the great advertis- 
ing agencies, and the various advertising 
media in supporting such things as the 
“ilvage drive, for example. I would like to 
Ply my tribute right now to the organ- 
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izations and individuals which have con 
tributed time, money, and skill to such 
campaigns. They have been a direct and 
genuine help toward winning the war. 

That this appraisal of advertising’s 
task by the head of the war effort is ac- 
cepted by the advertisers was made evi- 
dent by Paul West, president of the 
Association, who said: 

Under a war economy the advertising 
functions are: (a) to continue to inform 
the public in those cases where there are 
products to sell; (b) to inform the public 
and the trade about changes in the quality, 
content, and appearance of a product neces- 
sitated by the war; (c) to help the war 
effort by informing the public and arousing 
action in such a way that the public, the 
industry, and the war effort all benefit; (d) 
to inform the trade as to post-war product 
developments, which function becomes in 
creasingly important as salesmen are neces 
sarily withdrawn; (c) 
morale, better employee relations, better 
workmanship. Advertising just for vain 
glorious notice and advertising which can’t 
demonstrate that it performs a needed and 
useful function will be out. 


Memo: Drop a Line to.... 


“Now that election is over,” remarked 
a business executive the other day, “I 
wonder what a lot of men who have 
been sounding off on the need for a 
change in Washington are going to do 
about it. How many of them, for in- 
stance, are going to feel that they have 
done their duty, give themselves a re- 
sounding pat on the back, and go back 
to their various personal interests in a 
glow of self-satisfaction and confidence 
that things are going to be different? 

“The men who do that, it seems to 
me, are forgetting that every one of these 
new congressmen and governors who 
were elected as a protest against the way 
things have been going now becomes a 
target for the concentrated effort of 
those with bloc interests to serve. 


“It isn’t any use just to elect them | 


and then leave them on the spot to 
stand alone. The other fellows won't 
leave them alone. I 
stance, just how many business men, 


who have been heartened by the elec- | 


tion results and who are counting on 
the trend it indicates, have even taken 
the trouble to write a note of encourage- 
ment and constructive suggestion to 
these newly-elected officials. 

“Unless these men can be made to 
feel at all times the supporting presence 
of the voters who have put them in 
office, it will be perfectly natural for 
them to be more influenced by those 
who ‘stay with’ them than by those 
who elect them and then neglect them.” 

All of which I pass on to you just as 
I got it from him. W.C. 


to stimulate plant | 


wonder, for in- ! 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN 
Stokers Assure Ample 
Steam Supply 


OAL is America’s abundant, de- 
pendable fuel supply. Every ton 

of coal burned substantial 
amount of oil or gas, two fuels vitally 
needed for special uses. 


Automatically Controlled Firing 
Many war plants require uniform tem- 
peratures 24 hours a day. Many chemical 
and process industries require con- 
trolled steam pressures. Iron Fireman 
supplies ample steam for peak and fluc- 
tuating loads. 

If you are faced with fuel changes 
or increased loads, ask us how quickly 
Iron Fireman equipment can be in- 
stalled. Write Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Co., 3282 W. 106th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Saves a 


Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader 
stoker develops up to 1000 horse- 
power .. . fires stoker-size coal on a 
stream of air . . . achieves high effi- 
ciency from low grade coals . . . 


bunker-feed and hopper models, 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


THE TREND 


IT'S MORE THAN MACHINERY 


“In eight months this war can be won if we tackle 
now a resolute overhauling of the war production ma- 
chine.” With this sweeping preface, a proposal to reor- 
ganize the war effort has been placed before the public 
by Representative Tolan and a group of five Congres- 
sional committee chairmen. 

Incorporated in a bill—H. R. 7742—now in the hands 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs, this pro- 
posal would centralize under a Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion, the present Office of Economic Stabilization, an 
Office of Production and Supply, an Office of Manpower 
Supply, and an Office of Technological Mobilization. 


© However, we have already centralized our production 
control in one agency, put our anti-inflation machinery 
in the hands of another; the War Production Board has 
just organized an Office of Production Research and 
Development; plans to meet the need for unified man- 
power administration are now reportedly “in the works.” 
Thus it is clear that the heart of what’s new in the 
proposed reorganization is the super-unification of pro- 
duction, manpower, and inflation agencies. 

What unification we have had so far, or are now under- 
taking, has been more specially designed to correct over- 
lapping of functions within each of these three fields of 
action. Thus, even before Pearl Harbor we ended a 
dual production setup by moving civilian supply from 
the Office of Price Administration to Mr. Nelson’s baili- 
wick. Creation of the Office of Economic Stabilization 
was recognition that price, wage, and purchasing power 
problems are one. And now Selective Service and the 
Manpower Commission may be combined. 


e Expansion of the war economy itself has forced these 
measures and no schematic division of authority can be 
held rigid against the burgeoning of the war effort. A 
day before release of the present Congressional proposals, 
Stabilization Director Byrnes asked the WPB to study 
and determine minimum civilian needs and to press the 
standardization and simplification of civilian products. 
With rationing and control over excess income becoming 
big immediate tasks, clearly OES strategy must be closely 
geared to the size and specifications of civilian supply. 
Thus, OES has to go to WPB to do part of its job. 
WPB is, and will be increasingly, occupied with man- 
power problems, even if these should be handled by a 
centralized authority; and if it wants wage changes to 
enlist manpower for production, it must go to OES. 

This interplay, certainly, will be increased as controls 
are extended. For instance, any administrator set up over 
food would have to deal with manpower, materials, wages, 
and rationing—and to work closely with the agencies 
dealing directly with the problems they pose. 

Formal centralization is no automatic solution to 
administrative ills. Consider the British setup. Their 
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war production 1s handled by a Minister of Production 
superimposed on Ministries of Supply and of Aircraft 
Production, and the Admiralty. But the Board of 'l'rade 
administers civilian production. 

No one agency is charged with price-fixing; the Min. 
istries of Food, Supply, Fuel, and the Board of ‘Trade all 
have a hand in it. 


e And yet, what would seem to us an impossibly cop. 
fused setup apparently works. The coordinating job js 
done by inter-ministerial committees, headed by the War 
Cabinet and its subcommittees. 

On manpower, the one centralized British agency to 
which critics point is the Ministry of Labor and Nz 
tional Service. Yet on that constant subject for British 
debate, the optimum size of the armed forces, the de. | 
cisions have to be made, not by the centralized agency, 
but jointly by the top civilian and military strategists— 
as they are here. 

In Britain, then—as must be the case in any war admin. 
istration—there is both subdivision and integration. And 
the pattern of war mobilization is set by high policy. 

In this country we have now some measure of such 
coordination. Questions of fundamental economic strat- 
egy are handled centrally by present top administrators, 
the military, the President’s personal advisers, and, ulti- 
mately, by the Chief Executive himself. And there is 
coordination further down the line. When, for instance, 
Mr. Byrnes asks Mr. Nelson for action on civilian supply, 
what he is really doing is transmitting a request from Mr. 
Henderson, in the latter’s OPA capacity as the nation’s 
rationer, to Mr. Nelson, as chairman of the WPB, who 
then transmits it to Mr. Henderson in his capacity as 
Director of Civilian Supply in WPB. 

That may not be centralization in the formal sense, 
but it works to much the same purpose. To assume that 
a reorganization of the formal setup would solve all the 
problems involved would be to beg the real question. 


© Actually, the proyisions in the proposed bill for liaison 
machinery and for a central committee on requirements 
and program would, in the main, simply formalize exist- 
ing ways of doing things. Perhaps that much would bea 
gain, for a fixing of formal procedures lets us know where 
we stand. The Tolan committee bill does focus public 
attention on our prime need—for coordinated thinking. 

But administrative reorganization is no substitute for 
that thinking—any more than it is for efficient administra 
tion. By itself it will not, as Senator Pepper thinks, stop 
us frorn “turning out planes without propellers, building 
tanks without replacement parts, or inducting men with 
irreplaceable skills.” And, by itself, it will not win the 
war in eight months. 
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